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PREFACE. 



To trace the descent of nations and travel through 
the r^fions of antiquity, is universally admitted to be 
tt difficult task, and consequently not unworthy the 
attention of the lovers of science. Our present subject, 
it is true, has£requenfly attracted the curiosity of the 
learned, both of the old and new world ; and although 
their researches have been both plausible and ingenious, 
3ret the result of their inquiries is evidently so adverse 
and inconsistent, that a wide field is still open to the 
antiquary and historian. Nay, the obscurity in which 
the origin of the Aborigines of America has, hitherto, 
been involved, demands and calls fortib all tfie ingenuity 
which the most enlightened philosophy can Ining to 
its aid, in order to satisfy the public mind on so intri- 
cate a subject. 

In this arduous undertaking, therrfore, it becomes 
us to solicit the indulgence of our readeis, especially 
of those who may not, periiaps, feel disposed to reason 
on matters, which, as they mig^t likdy imagine, exceed 
so &r the reach and testimony of au^KUtic history, that 
the origin of the North Ami^can Indians nnst, as a 
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matter of course, remain for ever hidden ftom th« 
curiosity [of mankind. The Red Meh, it is true, had 
not, when first visited by Europeans, any history of 
themselves, either written or traditianalj which could 
throw any light on their national affairs. With regard 
to oral tradition, which consists of recitals made by 
the first men to their children, of whatever happened 
worthy of notice during theiif fifetime, so that these 
recitals are multiplied in every generation, and trans- 
mitted down to posterity, without the assistance of 
writing, we must candidly acknowledge that the Indians 
were found to be miserably dedtitnte, even of diis 
errant vehicle of knowledi^. Henoc^ amidst Ihe cloMs 
which envciop the histoary «f this iU-&tod race, we affe 
iiimished by themselves with nothing but unoeitaiiiy. 
We shall not then, v^ature lo affirm, on dieir tesdmouy, 
^either what is tnie or what is fidse, or seek for oertodttty 
amcmg such imcertain authorities. On ibe contrary, 49ur 
witnesses ave of the most unimpeachabte chaitiCteri 
while the tesdmcmy c^ travdlers of undoiibted veradty, 
and miasioiMuries no lesstlistinguisfaed fbr Aeir leaming 
than religious aeal, who dwelt for many years in tibe 
north-east^n regions of Asia, and among the Indian 
tribes of North Jlnerica, shall form our principal guides 
in this inquiry. 

In the absence, therefore, of written or traditional 
history^ however erroneous the latter may frequently 
|)rove, but neither of which the Indians possessed, it 
seems to ns, tiurt there cannot be « more raticmal way 
€rf arriving, with any degree of accuracy and certainty, 
St the o^inal aooarce, wb^oe, in the remoteness of 
tifloe, those mwamam atnd powerful tribes first mi- 
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grated to the Western Continent, than to offer a faithftil 
comparison of the Indians with the Asiatics, in religion, 
language, manners, habits and customs. On the autho- 
rity of writers and travellers, ancient and modem, and 
of distinguished ability, whose observations, in Asia, and 
America, written at different periods, should merit the 
greatest confidence and attention from the scientific and 
the curious, we have ventured to prove beyond the pos- 
sibility of doubt, that the North American Indians are 
of Asiatic origin. 

As it is generally allowed that the uniformity or 
agreement of the manners and customs of two nations, 
is the most authentic monument of their original con- 
nection, we have offered an extensive catalogue of 
coincidences, so singular and indicative of the identity 
of people, that we will, at once, be induced to believe, 
this theory to be the most rational of all the systems 
that have been formed on the subject If we meet, 
therefore, with many customs, religious, military, 
and civil, practised only by some nations in Asia, 
and followed up by the earliest inhabitants of the Wes- 
tern Continent, we may fairly coQclucle that the Abori- 
gines of this country must have derived their origin 
from those Asiatic tribes to whom they bear the greatest 
resemblance in language, religion, manners, habits and 
customs. 
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Nations, like mankind, advance insensibly fit>m in* 
fancy to youth. The scenes of puerility are fiwgotten 
or neglected in the pride of riper years. Pew, indeed, 
feel inclined to look back on antiquity. The regbns 
which we behold are remote. Beyond a certain line 
every thing disappears in shades, and the distant land in 
which we travel, seems to be inhabited by phantoms and 
strange forms. An inquiry after the ori^n of nations is 
certainly an obscure, but yet an interesting labyrinth to 
perambulate. Weak and unphilosophic minds may, no 
doubt, deem this a barren subject, which thrir taste or 
curiosity leads them not to examine with that degree of 
interest which its importance evidently deserves. But 
nothing can prove more beneficial and amusing to the 
studious and inquisitive mind, than a proper knowledge 
of the various races of men, which constitute the great 
human family, for it is only in this way that a man can 
know himself. 

When we take even a superficial view of the surface of 
the globe which we inhabit, we evidently perceive, that, 
at some unknown remote periods, vanous revolutions 
have happened, which not only affected materially the 
superficial structure of the earth, but the state and condi- 
tion of its inhabitants. 
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Althou^ we may fiurbr boast of the pre-eminaice of 
the human species, over aU other animals in arts of inge- 
nious contrivance, and in mental capacities, which elevate 
our hopes beyond terrestrial oijojrmaits, yet we find the 
earth inhabited by different races of men, who do not only 
▼ary in comidexion, manners and customs, but their rules 
of conduct, sentiments and (pinions, are apparentljr so 
contrary and incmisistent, that the minds of the curious 
are at once struck w^ a deme ot surprise, which nata<« 
rally exdtes a deare of consmting those extensive sources 
of mformation, which have be^ laid open to the anti- 
quary, by the travels and researches of modem travellers. 
The intellectual fiumlties of man, as well as his bodily 
firame and complexion, exhibit so various an aspect among 
different races of maiddnd, as would seem to authorise an 
arrangement of the human fipedes into different classes, 
marked by a specific diversity of powers, both mental 
and corporeal 

The revival of critical learning, however, has induced 
the learned and the intelligent to examine with some in- 
terest, the early state of mankind, as well as the strik- 
ing diversity* m the human species throughout the 
regions of tne earth. The whole human race, when 
compared with the present generation, were in a state 
of infancy, for many centuries after the deluge, as 
well as in the antediluvian world. To observe man- 
kind leaving the first rude stages of society, and advan- 
cing graduaJjy in the provinces of civilization and refine- 
nient, till they came to cultivate the arts and sciences, 
and to form wise regulations for the better government 
of communities, is a contemplaticm in which every man 
should indulge, in order to know what man really is, and 
wlMit he has been. The wonderful revolutions which 
every age and every year have produced in the mental 
regions of man, eo to prove that the human race have 
not yet attained meir manhood. 

But how much soever men may seem to be diversified 
by manners and customs, opimons and sentiments, shape 
and size of body, colour, complexion, the organization of 
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the human frame, throughout the worid, proves an uni* 
formity of ^^ecies, which makes it appear probaWe, that 
the whole famnan race have been descended from one 
ori^nal pair, as we are assured by sacred history. 

On discovering, therefore, such a contrariety in the 
bodily frame and features of man, as well as in his mental 
capacities, we are led to attribute this diversity in the 
human species, to ^t general revolution which happen- 
ed at the confiision of %abd. From Holy Writ we are 
assured that, for several centuries after the dduge, man- 
kind continued together and composed only one nation, 
seated in that country which was watered by the rivers 
iluphrates and Tigris, sometimes called in general Syria, 
but more particularly distinguished by the several names 
of Armenia, Assjrria, and Chaldea. Bdn^ the children 
of one family, (of Noah and his sons) &eir language 
was the same, notwithstanding the early difference which 
appeared betwixt Ham and his two brothers ; and ck>abt- 
less their religion, customs and manners, could not be 
vere di^rent so long as they continued together. 

During their abode in the plains of Shinar, the sons 
of Noah conceived the project of building *^ A Ci^ 
and a Tower," in order to make themselves " a name,'* 
or rather a sign lest they should " be scattered abroad 
upon the fece of the whole earth." This tower, says 
Moses, they impiously designed should reach to heaven ; 
and various are the conjectures that have been made as 
to the motive that could have suggested so vain a thought. 
But whatever it might be, it was displeasing in the eyes 
of God, and he accordingly obliged them to abandon 
tiieir enterprise by confouncun^ their language, so that, 
unable to understand each omer, they named the city 
Babel, which signifies confmion, and dispersed. 

Some writers have imagmed that the tower of Babel 
was undertaken out of fear of a second deluge, and 
therefore, the projectors resolved to raise a structure of 
sufficient hei^t to fly to in case of danger ; amon£^ them 
may be classed Jos^us. Others, that, knowing before- 
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hand thejrshould be d]in)oned through all the countries 
of the world, they built this tower to defeat the design of 
(he Almi^ty; because, havii^ a tower of such vast 
height as they prcq)osed, those who were at a distance, 
might eaoly find their way back again — so thinks Usher. 
But had either of these be^ their real design, thqr would 
rather have chosen some high mountain, sudi as Ararat, 
for their mark, than have b^lt any tower whatever ; for 
it can scarcely be supposed, that wey were so foolish as 
to imagine they coiud really reach heaven wilh their 
structure; and though Moses so expresses himself, his 
words ought not to convejr any other idea than do those 
of the same lustorian and his countrymen, which dct- 
scribe cities (Deut. L 28. ix. L), as walled up to heaven, 
when they speak of v^ strong places. 

A third class of writers suppose that the top of this 
tower was not deigned to reach to heaven, but to be 
consecrated to the heavenly bodies; in other words, that 
on its top was to be raised a temple for the worship of the 
sun, moon, stars, fire, air, &c., and that, therefore, the 
true Deity interposed his presence to prevent a total and 
irreconcileable defection; such is the opinion of Tenison. 
But whatever might have been the scheme of these 
builders, it is sufficiently evident that the project was dis- 
pteasing to the Almighty, who finally confounded their 
airy plans by miraculously introducing different languages, 
or at least different dialects of the former universal lan- 
guage; 

By this confusion, those who spoke the same dialect, 
consorted together, and separated themselves firom the 
families or tribes whose language they no longer could 
understand. Thus was mankind reduced to the necessity 
of forming as many different parties as they had lan- 
guages among them. As those different tribes dispersed 
memselves into many countries, and had no intercourse 
with each other, it was necessary that the essentials of 
their religion, maimers and customs, should also undergo 
a change. This was actually the case, for mankind, im- 
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mediately after the confusion of tongues, was split into 
many distinct nations, speaking a variety of dialects, 
while they also adopted modes of livinff quite different 
fiom those which they practised on the plains of Slunar, 
where. they lived together. 

Thus, Ui^pefore, was the tower of Babel, memorable for 
the great event of the confasion of languages, consequent 
iroon its projection, as well as by its bemg the original 
or the temple of Belus, deemed among the ancients as 
one of the seven wonders of the world. But, such is the 
transitory nature of all that pertains to man, that it is now 
a heap of ruins, and so utterly defaced, that the people of 
the country are not certain of its real site. 

As manidnd increased and multiplied in the different 
countries which they inhabited, several bodies were sent 
out to seek their fortune in strange lands. Finding that 
Aey were fine and delightful countries, which promised 
them great felicity, they were soon induced to separate 
and form new settlements. Others, by reason of civil 
and domestic quarrels, were driven abroad, and passed 
into distant regions far beyond the encroachment of an 
enemy. 

Thus they spread themselves over almost the greater 
part of Asia ; but their roving and wandering disposition 
was not yet satisfied, until, by continued migrations, they 
extended their discoveries throughout Africa, Europe, and 
finally America. 

We shall now proceed to view, as briefly as possible, 
tbe Creation, the site of Paradise, the Antediluvians, the 
Deluge, and the foundation of Nations by the posterity of 
Noah, in order to descend gradually to the dispersion of 
mankind and the settlement of countries, so that we may 
thus discover which of the three sons of Noah, the Ame- 
rican Indians should claim as the founder of their nation. 
AltlK)ugh this inquiry' might, at first sight, appear as some- 
what foreign to me subject which we have undertaken to 
illustrate, namely the origin of the Indians, still a concise 
account ot these great events in the history of man may 
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not prove useless to many (^ our readers, who might nol 
have, hitherto, paid asy particular attention to these sidt>- 
jects. We hope, therrfore, that the novelty of our plaa, 
while it tends, not only to trace the origin of the Ksd 
Men of America, but that of almost aU other nations 
likewise, will be equally gratifying to the sciaitific 
and the curious. 



CREATION OF THE WORLD. 

In order to arrive at the particular era, when the 
matter of this earth was called into existence, philoso- 
phers have amused themselves in various ways. The 
materials of which it was composed, and the means 
whereby they were disposed in the order in which we 
behold them, is a subject also, which, though far beyond 
the reach of human sagacity, has neverthekss originated 
theories and controversies almost without number, amopg 
the learned of all ages and countries. Many imagine 
that the world had no beginning, but existed from aU 
eternity, while others are of opimon that it did exist at 
some particular time unknown to man, and that it was 
destroyed at diflFerent times by some great revolution in 
nature. 

With regard to the opinion, that the world existed from 
eternity, none of the ancient philosophers seem to have 
had the least idea of its bdng posable to produce some- 
thing out of nothing, not even by the power of the Dei^ 
itself; hence must have arisen the erroneous opmion tihtt 
the world had no beginning. Next to this system, camB 
the doctrine, that, though ttie matter of the world be eter- 
nal, its form is mutable. 

The learned have observed, calculated, and cxnmnem- 
orated the appearances and revolutions of the heavenly 
bodies, to the system of which tins orb belongs; they 
have penetrated into the bowels of the earth and the 
depths of the ocean, to trace the irr^ular dispositions of 
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these strata, and the strange concision in which their 
materials are c^ten intermmgled together ; yet their 
researches have ended only with suggestions, that tibese 
spb^es have continued to roll through countless ages. — 
While some haTe asserted, that the idea of creating a 
world out of nothings is at once a contradiction to rea- 
son, which is sufficient to overthrow tfie doctrine of reve- 
lataoQ, otfiers hare boldly stood forth and maintained, in 
support of the sacred writings, that the fact of creation 
out of nothing, by an iNFiNrrBLY powerful and wise self- 
existent God, so far from beinff repugnant to reason, to 
say nothing of revelatton, is highly probable, and demon- 
fiHirably certain. 

If we refer to sacred writing for the ascertainment of 
trath or knowledge on this point, we only learn that the 
world had a begmning, without stating any particular 
period ; for Moses, in alluding to the commencement of 
clangs, goes no ferthar than to say, that in the beginning 
Crod created the heivoens and the earth. From this gene- 
ral lan^ua^e of the Dirine lawgiver, we cannot evidently 
ascertam me particular period at which the world began 
to exist. 

&ideed all the philosophical inqiiiries which have 
been made in all ^es, concerning the beginning of 
the creation, have not as yet been able to enlarge the 
testimonies of saered history, or refute its authority by 
ishowing any inconsistency or contradiction in its vene- 
lal^ narratives. With all the ingenuity, therefore, of 
the scientific, either ancient or modem, no evidence 
has been produced, hj which we can reasonably doubt' 
or improve the Mosaic account. 
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SITUATION OF PARADISE. 

We have thought proper to allude to this subject, in 
order to controvert the theory, that in America Adam 
and Eve first drew the breath of life ; for few can be 
ignorant of the &ct, that. a treatise has been written, 
showing how the whole world is indebted td America 
for its inhabitants. 

This, as well as every other subject of antiquity, has 
originated a variety of speculative opinions. 'Xliofle 
who entertained the most extravagant notions concern- 
ing a local paradise, have placra it within the oib 
of the moon, in the moon itself^ in the middle remma 
of the air, and in many other places which their mocy 
might point out. Such, however, have wandered with- 
out the province of reason and probability. Many 
have denied that there did exist such a place as the 
garden of Eden, interpreting that part of scripture 
which alludes to it, in an allegorical sense, and alleg- 
ing that the ancients, and especially the Eastern nations, 
had a peculiar and a mysterious mode of delivering their 
divinity aind philosophy/and that the latter is firequently 
adopted in scripture, in explaining natural things, some- 
times to acconmiodate the capacities of the people, and 
at others, to describe the real, but more hidden truth. — 
But though it is admitted, that some of the ancient phi- 
losophers affected such an allegorical way of writing^ 
to conceal their notions from the vulgar ; yet it is a{q[Mt- 
rent, that Moses had no such design ; and as he assumes 
to relate matters of £Eict, just as they occurred, without 
disguise or art, it cannot be supposed that the history 
of the fall is not to be taken in a literal sense, as well 
as the rest of his writings. 

Some, who conceded its reality, have rambled through 
countries unknown to man ; while others discovered it 
under the north pole, and in that place which is now 
occupied by the Caspian sea. It has also been boldly 



and stQbbornljr maintamed, that the site of paradise 
was to be discovered in America, thai it was here, 
that Adam and Eve first drew the breath of life ; and 
ttiat it is to America tiie whole worid is iadebted for 
its inhabitants. 

The opinions, even oi the more rational inquirers^ 
are very strangely divided. Tartary, Chma, Persia^ 
Armenia, Mesopotamia, CSuildea, Arabia, PalestinBi 
Syria, Ethiopia, and even Sweden, have been ran- 
sacked in^ search of this wond^ol gaidini. 

The (pinion has likewise prevailed, that the whole 
earth was originally in a pandisaical state of beauty, 
although Moses, say they, has put a part for the whole, 
that man might better conceive the primitive appear- 
ance of the earth, which was afterwards destroyed by 
the violent <x)ncttssions of nature, caused by the genertu 
deluge. 

If we consider the genelral habit which i»revailed in 
the early ages of allegorizing every obscure passafe of 
scripture, we need not at all be surprised at the divert 
sity of opinions. There is a eertam portion of man- 
kind, the Jews, who are more inunediately connected 
with the history of Moses than any other people, and 
from them we would natnndly expect to receive some 
information oh the subject; yet they are so ntteriy 
ignorant of the geography of tne sacred history, and of 
me situation of PcLradise, that there is no wonder why 
this question should not be easily solved. Josephus, 
their historian, supposes that the Nile and the Ganges 
were two of its four rivers ; and in this opinion he is 
supported by some of the Christian &thers. 

Near Tripoli, there is a place called Eden ; the river 
Tigris has an island of the name of Eden ; and near 
Tarsus in Cilicia, there is a city still going' under the 
name of Adena or Aden. In Syria, tihiere is Edm; And 
in CheJdea, about Telassar, there is another. These 
two are mentioned in &e Mosaical account, the lattsr 
4d which may, very probably, be the &aioiis garden. 

3 
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It mm here be observed, that Eden or Aden a^ifie% 
in the Hebrew, pleasure; and hence any delightful 
sitoation would sometinies receive this nunc. 

But let us now attend, for a moment, to the descrip- 
tion of Moses himself! << And the Lord God planted a 
garden eastward in Eden ; and a river went out of Eden 
to water that garden ; and from thence it was parted 
and became into four heads. The name of the first is 
Pison : That is it which compasses the whole land of 
Havilah, where there is gold; and the gold of that land 
is good ; there is bdellium and the onyxstone. And 
the name of the second river is Gihon ; the same is it 
which compasses the whole land of Ediiopia, or Cush. 
And the name of the third river is Hiddekel, that 
is it which goes toward the east of (or eastward to) 
Assjrria. And the fourth river is Euphrates." 

iSrom this particular geographical description of 
Eden, it is not possiUe that Moses could be speaking 
in an allegorical language. If this be an imaginary 
paradise which he descril^ so minutely, it follows that 
his language was also figurative, when he tells that 
the ark rested on Mount Ararat, and that the sons 
of Noah remoyed to the Plains of Shinar : for the three 
scenes are described by the sacred historian, as imme- 
diately succeedii^ one another. Eden then, according 
to Moses, was bounded by countries and rivers well 
known in his time, and some of them go to this very 
day, under the same names which he rives them. It 
must, evidently, therefore, have been his intention to 
point out to the post-diluvian world, where Eden and 
Paradise were situated in the former world. We also 
see, that he does not make use of antediluvian names in 
hisrdescnption of this garden; but, as we have already 
said, of names of later date than the flooi The deluge, 
rt IS true, has greatly disfigured the fece of the earSi : 
but we are aware, at th^ same time, that the convulsion 
us been more fatal in some places than others; and if 
there had been no indications or marks of it remaining 
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Moses vnmlA not surely be so confident in deseribiiig 
its particular situation. 

Without ezaminiDg here all the opinions which have 
been entertained on this subject, we shall pass on to the 
more rational conjectures of various eminent men^— « 
They consist of three schemes ; the first is espoused 
by the learned Heide^^er, Le Clere, Pere Abraham, and 
Pere Hardouin, who |dace Paradise near Damascus, in 
Syria, about the springs of Jordan. Notwithstaiuling, 
however, the reputation of these men, this opinion i^ 
pears to have no foundation. We must first discover 
those marks which are mentioned in the Mosaic descrip- 
tion, before we can admit its probability. 

Sansbn, Reland, and Cafmet, who were no less 
renowned for learning, come next with their opinions. 
According to them, Eden was situated in Axmeniay 
between the sources of the Tigris, the Euphrates, the 
Araxes, and the Phasis. Although the diligent and 
learned Strabo, and other ancient geographers, have 
informed us, that the Phasis rises in the mountains of 
Armenia, near the springs of the Euphrates, the Araxes 
and the Tigris ; yet prom modem discoveries we are led 
to assign it a different source, by goiog to Mount Cau- 
casus, where it takes its rise. Besides, the Phasis does 
not flow from south to north, but from north to south. 
According to this supposition, we want a whole river, 
which joins the Araxes before it &lls in0 the Caspian 
Sea. This hypothesis, however, is supported by Mr. 
Tournefort, an authority, certainly worthy of some 
notice. 

Huet, bishop of Soissons and Avranches, Stephanus 
Morinus, Bochart, and several others highly versed in 
the geography of that country, stsmd forth in defence of 
the third scheme, which certainly seems the least objec* 
tionable of the three. Bj them Eden is placed upon the 
united streams of the Tigris and Euphrates, called by 
the Arabs, Shat-al>Arab, which signifies the river of the 
Arabs. It h^fpm two days journey above Bassc^a, and 
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drrides again into two channels about fire leases bdow. 
These channels empty themselyes in the Persian Oiil£ — 
Thus, the Shat-al-Arab must, consequently, be the river 
g(nng wd of Eden, which river, consida:ed according to 
the disposition of its channel, and not according to the 
course of its stream, divides into four heads or different 
branches, which make the four rivers m^iticmed by- 
Moses; two below, viz., the two branches of the Shat, 
which serve tor the Pison and Gihon : and two above, 
viz., tibe Euphrates and Tigris; the latter whereof is 
calkd Dijiat by the Arabs, and is now allowed to be the 
Hiddekel of Moses. By this disposition, the western 
branch of the Shat will be the Pison, and. the adjoining 
Dart of Arabia, bordering on the Persian Gulf, will be the 
Havilah; and the eastern branch will be the Gihon, en- 
compasi^g &e country of Gush or Ghuzestan, as it is 
called by me Persians. 

We see not, therefore, why this last opinion should not 
coincide with the account of Moses, who tells us, that a 
" river went out of Ed^i to water the garden, and fix)m 
thence it was parted, and became into four heads.'* — 
Moses cannot be misunderstood here, for he expressly 
sayi^ that in Eden there was but one river, and that, 
having gone out^ it was parted and became four streams 
or openings, two upwards and tv/o downwards. If we 
suppose the Shat-al-Arab to be the common centre, by 
looking towards Babylon, we may see the Tigris and 
Euphrates coming into it, and by looking down towards 
the Persian Gulf, we may see the Pison and Gihon run- 
ning out of it. 

Whatever objection may be made against this hypothe- 
ffls, none appears to be more consistent with the descrip- 
tion of Moses. By this supposition, Eden is reasonably 
placed in the great channel formed by the united streams 
of. the Ti^s and Euphrates ; besides, the fertility of the 
neighbouring country, Mesopotamia and Chaldea, should, 
in a great measure, tend to confirm this belief. We are 
assured by several modem traveDers, that there is not a 
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finer nor a richer country in all the dominions of flie Grand 
Signior, than that which Hes between Bagdad and Bassora, 
being the very tract which, according to this scheme^ was 
anciently called the Lmd of Eden. 



THE ANTEDILUVIANS. 

A SINGLE pair were the first progenitors of the 
whole human race, but their primitive innocence 
and felicity were quiddy lost in misery and goilt : 
and the unfortanate circumstances which produced 
the fatal change in their own condition as well as in 
that of their posterity, are already too well known 
to receive the slightest comment from us. In the pro* 
gress of their Uves, however, Aeir o£bpring became 
numerous. EMssension and mutual hatired increased 
as they multiplied in numbers. Oiiities and vices were 
introduced among men from the very moment that Cain 
imbued his himds in the blood of his brother Abel. 

In the meantime the posterity of Cain improved the. 
arts taught them by Jat^ and his brothers. They built 
cities — ^their various degrees of strength or of industry 
had produced inequality of condition ; opulence had 
substituted artificial and extravagant luxuries for the 
simple and pure pleasures of natare ; and notwithstand* 
ing the interruption of peace which was caused by the 
growing depravity of the age, they still pursued a con^ 
nubial union, wnich so rapidly multiplied their num- 
bers, that many different generations were contemporary 
upon the earth. 

Josephus relates, that the children of Seth, by the 
contemplation of the heavenly bodies, laid the found- 
ation 01 the science of astronomy ; and, understanding 
from a prediction of Adam, that the earth was to be de- 
stroyed, once by water, and once by fire, they engraved 
U;ieir observations on two pillars, called the piuars of 

3* 
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BeA-^^be one of stone to preserve them from tfie eflfects 
of the flood ; the odier of brick, to resist the violence 
af fire. There is every reason, however, to believe 
tfiat the b^;inmng of the general corruption arose from 
the nhbappj marriages of the sons of Seth with the 
daughters of Cain, so that their manners were soon 
deinraved, and at length they had degenerated so fiir, 
thai ^ the wickedness of man was very great on the 
eurth, and every imagination of the thoughts of his 
heart was CDly evil continually." 

The wickedness of the Antedihivian world may be 
accounted for in various ways. They had a heredi- 
tary propensity to evil, derived firom Adam, their com- 
mon apostate &ther; and this degeneracy was soon 
discovered in tl^ munler of Abel. Vice, like contagion, 
spread, and so quickly did it contaminate the whole 
fiunily of mankind, that << it repented the Lord that 
he had made man on the earth." The longevity which 
the inhabitants of the world attained, contrilmted, in 
a great measure, to introduce those vicious practices 
which the present short duration of human life can 
seldom imbibe. In the course of eight or nine hundred 
years, the usual age of Antediluvians, the same person 
could obtain immense wealth, which should naturally 
tend to the enjoyment of splendor, elegance and luxury, 
so that a lust after sensual pleasures would wholly 
occupy the hearts of those uncultivated people. Living 
together, as they did in the early ages of 4he world, 
and speaking the same language, we may naturally 
suppose that the vice of the one would be readily im- 
parted to the other, until the whole community was 
tainted with the conmion malady. 
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THE DELUGE. 



Amid this general penrersioa of the human heart, when 
mankind were running headlong into all manner of yioe, 
Koah, the son of Lamech, was bom. Of all the nume* 
lous population, bjr whicb the earth was inhabited at this 
time, Noah alone was found perfect in the sight of Grod ; 
he, therefore, found grace before the Almighty, who de- 
x:lared to him his determination of bringing a deluge of 
water upon Hke earth, to destroy all who dwelt thereon. 
Lamaiting this sad state of society, and knowing the 
impending judgment with which God had threatened to 
visit a sinful wcn-ld, Noah s^ood forth, without fear or 
dismay, as ^^ a preacher of righteousness," to bring his 
fellow-men to a recollection of their impiety, and a 
just s^ise of their danger ; yet his Divine admonitions 
w^e of no avail. The haughtiness, the incorrigible 
obstinacy, and the universal ^pravity vrfiich pervaobd 
all ranks and sexes w^e not to be easily effected by the 
preaching, counsel, and authority of this one righteous 
man* 

During all that period which expired in the building 
of the ark, Noah never ceased to warn and remind a 
guilty people of the approaching desolation. Carelessly 
and independently they proceeded in the commission of 
sin, and often amused memselves with Noah's folly in his 
vain attempt to construct the means erf preserving the 
human race from general ruin. Although God had allot- 
ted 120 years for men to repent and escape, yet all was 
in vmn ! The heart of man, depraved ana ruined by the 
fall, was deaf to the awful warning, and the whole was 
treated with derision. The vengeance of heav^ was 
not,, however, to be much longer restrained. The great 
fabric of Salvation was at hst finished. The awfiil 
period was at hand ; yet Noah and his family were alone 
to be saved. The other particulars appertaining to this 
catastrophe are already too well known to require aiqr 
notice here. 
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In departing from the Antediluvian world, it might be 
inquiredy how it came to pass, that, in those days, people 
attained to so extraordinary a longevity. In order to 
repl^ to this question of ciiriosity, we must form various 
conjectures. Some writers, to reconcile the matter with 
probability, have asserted tiiiat the Antediluvians com* 
puted their aees by lunar months, and not by solar years: 
out this expedient would reduce the length of their lives 
to a shorter period than our own. If this hypothesis be 
admitted as probable, it must necessarily follow, that 
some of them wa-e fathers at the absurd age of six or 
seven years. Be^des, the whole interval between the 
Creation and the Deluge would then be contracted to less 
than two hundred years. This supposition, therefore^ we 
shall, at once, reject as incredible. 

For this longevity there are, however, reasons suffici- 
ently obvious. In the first place, we must suppose, that, 
while the earth was inhabited by a scanty population, 
commencing with a single pair, it wo9M be niecessary to 
endow men with a stronger frame, and to allow them a 
longer continuance on earth, for peopling it with inhabi- 
tants. Philosophers, Ukewise, contend, and in our opi- 
nion, on very reasonable grounds, that the qualities of 
the air, and consequently the stamkia of the human con- 
stitution, were greatly altered for the worse by the several 
changes which the world must have undergone at the . 
flood. We are, indeed, convinced, b^K)nd the possibility 
of doubt, that the deluge affected, most materially, the 
whole body of nature ; but, whether that alteration has 
tended to contract the duration of human life, we cannot 
possibly ascertain. We are, likewise aware, from daily 
experience, that climate, food, and mode of living, have 
a tendency to lengthen or shorten the days of man. 
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THE FOUNDATION OF NATIONS, 

BY THE P08TEBITY OF JAPHET. 



By the isacred historian we are informed, that Noah, 
soon after landing from the ark, betook himself to hus* 
bandry, and planted a vineyard. Of the juice of the 
grape he drank so freely, it seems, that he lay in a state 
of inebriety, carelessly uncovered in his tent. In this 
condition he was discovered by his youngest son Ham, 
who, on seeing him, called to his brethren Japheth and 
Shem, that they might witness his unbecoming situation. 
But they, mindfiil of their filial duty, and the respect due 
to their parent, in place of exposing and ridiculing their 
father's nakedness, as Ham did, took a garment between 
them, and, walking in backward, covered Noah and 
retired. Having awoke from his sleep and wine, and 
become acquainted with what had happened, he pronoun- 
ced a prophetic epitome of the history of his posterity. — 
" Cursed be Canaan,'' said he, " a servant of servants 
shall he be unto his brethren. Blessed be^the Lord God 
of Shem, and Canaan shall be his servant God shall 
enlai^e Japhet, and he diall dwell in the tents of Shem, 
and Canaan shall be his servant." 

The extirpation of the Canaanites, the subjugation of 
the Phoenicians and Carthaginians, the slavery of the 
African negroes would seem to be frilfilments of the Curse 
pronounced on Canaan, the son of Ham, as these people 
were evidently his descendants. 

Japhet was the common progenitor of almost the one 
half of the human race, through his son Gomer. All 
European nations were descended from the Gomarians, 
or Gomerites. The Lesser Asia, or Asia Minor, with 
the " isles of the Gentiles," and some oi the vast rerions 
andentiy inhabited by the Scythians were peopled by 
the descendants of Japhet 
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At a very early period, numeroiui mirations bom 
Greece poured into the western parte of Asia Minor^ on 
the coasts of which many powerful kingdoms or OMnmon* 
wealths were established, under the names of .£olia and 
Ionia. In the north-west part of this peninsula was also 
the famous kingdom of Troy ; but the whole now forms 
part of .Turkey in Asia. 

The writers of ancient history generally a^ee, that 
the descendants of Gomer, the eldest son of Japh^, set- 
tled in the northern parts of Europe, whence they spread 
themselves to the adjacent r^ripns, and the isles of the 
Gentiles, by which expression Europe is generally under- 
stood, as it contained those countries to which the Heb- 
rews were obliged to go to by sea, such as the lesser Asia, 
Greece, Italy, ISpain, Gaul, and the islands in the iEgean 
and Mediterranean seas. 

In the process of time, the descendants of Gomer 
assumed different national appellations. They were first 
known to the Greeks under the name of Cunmerii, or 
Cimbri, which is still preserved by the ihhabitants ^f 
Wales, in the words Cimbrian or Cambrian. But the 
Cimbri of the ancients, or rather Cimmerii, was evidently 
a modification of the Greeks and Latins, firom the more 
original term Cymro and Cumeri, representing the 3tiD 
more original appellation Comer. In theur varioias nw^a- 
tions and subsequent settlements in different countnes, 
they were called Sacae, Titani, Celto-Scythae, Celt-Iberi, 
Galatai, Galli, and Celtae ; that is, the people of Sacas- 
lena Titans, Celto-Scythians, Celt-Iberians, Galatians, 
Gauls, and Celts. To Gomer, therefore, we may attri- 
bute the origin of all the primitive iiJiabitants of Europe 
and a great part of Asia, including the Ancient Britons 
and Irish. 

The Irish and Scots of Ae present day, who i^ak the 
Celtic language, once souiniversal over Europe! are be- 
yond any possibility of dohbt, the only pure remants of 
Gomer. With regard to the a^ertion of one of the most 
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derated a&d influential English peers, ^ that the Irish 
were aliens in language, nation, Itc.," we have only to 
say, that, if the presait race of Celtic Irish are the 
descendants of the Aborigines of Britain and Ireland, as 
undoubtedly tfiey are, it must sound strange in their ears, 
to hear themselves called dnmgers m the land which they 
have inherited and inhaUted nom time inunemorial. 



MAGOG, THE PROGENITOR OP THE NORTH 
AMERICAN INDIANS. 

Magog, the second son of Japhet, founded those who 
who wer^ after him, called die Masc^tes, but whom the 
Greeks named Scjrthians. Accoramg to Joea>hus, St. 
Jeronymus, the majority of the Christian fathers, and 
some of the most eminent historians and geographers, 
ancient and modern, Magog was the founder and father 
of the Scytiiians, Tartars, smd M<^l8y and consequently 
Qi the Siberians, and all these north-eastern tribes. The 
Arabs place Magog, whom they call Majuj, to the farther 
end of Tartary, towards the north and ncurth-east Thare 
is not the least doubt, therefore, but the posterity of Magc^ 
were those who wandered north and ncMrth-eastward, met 
the dispersion cS the children oi Noah from their prim- 
eval seats ; and the Scythians were, p^ haps, tiie first and 
the most numerous. 

At this early state of society, when mankind were but 
loosdy combined together in social union, every quarrel, 
every crime, every fond fancy or moody disguust, conti- 
nually prompted emigration ; and even the most remote 
and mhospitaUe parts of ^e earth were beginning to 
receive human inhaUtants. F(nr nearly tUrty years, &er 
having harassed and broken the mona^t^es of the south, 
theScythians were the lodb also of western Asia. At the 
tune when tiie Assyrian ^oi^ke was at its highest pitch 
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of greatness, they advahoed with a destructive care^^ 
through the kingdoms (^ the south. 

At last, luxuiy, disunicm, and the eflFects of a climate 
and habits of hfe to whidi they were unaccust(»ned, 
wasted the Scjthian forces, until at last the reins of the 
empire of Asia drop{>ed from their enfeebled hands, 
and they retired with diminiriied numbers, to the desolate 
plains of the north and north-east. 

With regard, more particularly to our subject, we must 
admit, that almost all tiiie northern countries of Asia "weace 
colonized by Scjrthians, the descaidants of Magog. We 
are also to look upon these bleak rc^ons of the north as 
the quarter from whence America must have received, at 
a very earty period, a great portion of its Aboriginal inha^ 
bitants. But, whether the SouA American ]bidians, and 
other tribes who must have had possesaon of North Am^ 
fica, prior to the arrival of the presentrace, inasmuch as 
th^ were certainly more civilized, came from Tartary, 
and Siberia, m the north, is a question which we may, 
hereaft^, have occasion to examine. Now as to the opi* 
nion, that Siberia, Calmuck Tartary, and the peninsula 
of Kamschatska, owe their inhabitants to the ancient 
Scjrthians, we believe it to be beyond a mere conjecture. 
In confirmation of this, we may here refer to the testi* 
mony of Eugenius Cabolsld, and Monsieur Piston. The 
former was a missionary in Siberia for seven years, and 
wrote a treatise in the Latin tongue, on the origin of the 
Tartars and other northern tribes; the latter was a French 
traveller under the patronage of the Rusoan government 

" All those*' says Cabolsld, " who are acquainted with 
anci»t history, may Imow, that the Scythians, both 
within and without die mountains <^ Imaus, inhabited 
those countries wfaich^are now called North Siberia and 
Kamschatska ; for we may understand so, because the 
name Masog is still preserved in many famit^ town% 
and forti&ations.'^ 

* Ub. ii. mp, la (hmts qui historiB anti^fNe sunt periti, 
Gqrthas intra Imaum, nee non extra Imaum, has regitonei qam 



Monsieur Piston is still more clear on this pobt ; but, 
as we shall lekt to him »g^; Ibant hnei observations 
may suffice at present 

** Aal have already endeavoured/' he 99^9^ ^ to point 
out the different moa^ in which these nations of the 
North resemble each other, every oo« can make Jusi»wn 
conclusions." 

<< If a person," he adds in another place, ^ pays atten- 
tion to the striking ciicumstanoe, that namss of moun- 
tains, towns, and rivers, can be discovered in Tartar]f, 
and in Siberia, which indicate their antifluity and theur 
origin from lliose whom the Greeks called Scythians, • it 
appears to me just, that no one should, any )#nger, doubt 
the genealogy of this people."* 

FrcHn th^e authorities, 9» well as many otheis, it 
would anpear, that Tartary and Siberia were originally 
eolonizea or peopled by the Scythians, the posterity of 
Mag(^ ; and that Kamschatska and the north of Sibeoria, 
being die nearest point of Asia lo Ammoa, whence 
migratifms could easily take place. The bidians of 
North America i^ould also claim the Scythiaod as their 
prc^enitors, and, consequently, Magog as the founder 
of meir nation. 



DUDC Siberia et Kamschatska appeUantur, vetusUseinis temp»> 
ribus Scythas incduisse cognoscanU Sic enim intelligere Posib* 
mus, quod nomen Magog in multis, civitatibus et Castellii 
adhuc servatur. 

* Lir. T. Comme j'ai eu d<ja aoin de mafqaer lea modes dill^ 
rentes, dans lesqaelles ces nations da Nord se resemblent, cIm»> 
Clin pourra tirer set conelusioDS en consequence. 

Si Ton hh attention a la fameose circonstance, qu'on tiouTera 
dans la Tartaric, et dans la Siberie, des noms de mcntagn^ de 
villes, et de rivieres qui indiquent Icur antiquite, et lew origine 
des Scythes, il mf semble qn'il soit juste de ne plus doater k 
gen^dogie de ce penple. 
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THE POSTERITY OP SHEM, 

SUPPOSED TO BE THE EASLIEST INHABITANTS OF AMEBlCi. 

Shem, the second son of Noah, had five sons Vho 
inhabited the land that b^^ at the Euphrates and 
reached to the Indieoi ocean ; and tfieir names wereEIam, 
Asshur, Arphaxad, Lud and Aram. 

Salah, the son of Arphazad, was the father of Eber, 
whose elder son was called Joktan. This Joktan was 
the father of thirteen sons, who were heads of as many 
nations. With regard to the countries which they pos- 
sessed, very little can be said with any certainty ; but 
most of the ancients were of opinion, that the East 
Indies, China, and Japan, must have been peopled by 
the descendants of Shem, through Joktan, his great 
great grandson. 

As the North and South American Indians are reason- 
ably believed to be of different origin, inasmuch as the 
natives of the South were found to be, not only more 
civilized tfian the rude tribes of the North, when firi^ 
discovered by Europeans, but their personal appearance 
religion and language, exhibited so striking a diversity, 
which should at once, authorise this belief^ many have 
supposed that Jucatan, or Yucatan, a province of Mexico, 
derives its name from Joktan. Among these Arius Mon- 
tanus is the foremost, and he thinks uiat Joktan himself 
dther passed into America, or that this continent was 
peopled by his posterity. 

As far as the origin and identity of nations can be 
tiraced by a similarity of names, Arius Montanus and his 
followers seem to offer a plausible conjecture, as Yuca- 
tan, Jackatan, or Jucktan, in its contracted state, bears 
a very ^at resemblance to Joktan. We leave, however, 
this opinion as we found it, a mere conjecture; still, 
while we are under the necessity of giving to the Mexi- 
canis, and the inhabitants of the other southern regions, 
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a different origin fiom that of the present Bjed Men of 
Ike North, it is qnite reascmable to sajq^ose, that the ear- 
liest colonies thiU settled in America were of the line of 
Shem, and came, no doubt, from the eastern or north- 
eastern parts of Asia, such as China or Corea; and fiom 
the latt^, the journey could easily be performed, as we 
shall afterwards see. The desc^idaiits of Sfa^m were 
certainly the first of the posterity of Noah that arrived 
at a state of ciyilization, and consequently might be 
looked upcm as the authors of the innummUe monu- 
ments ot antiquity which are scattered over this vast 
ciHitinent; forthe present Indians of Nordi America 
were utterly unacquainted with die art of constructing 
A^n, as well as with their history, even by traditiim. 

Of Hani, the third son of Noah, we have nothin|^ to 
say, as his posterity are not considered to haveanythmg 
to do with the eony peopling of America, except inas- 
much as refers to the daims of the Carthaginians, by 
pasnng through the straits of Gibraltar, at a yery remote 
period, when, according to some historians, they discoy- 
ered this continent ; but this we shall examme in its 

5>roper place ; suflSice it to say now, that Ham was tfie 
bunder of almost all African nation^ and of the Philis- 
tines M ^ ^ Canaanites in Asia. 



DISCOVERY OF AMERICA. 



That the ancients had an imperfect notion of this 

rrter of the globe, should not, perhaps, be reas<mably 
bted, when we consider the very eariy period at 
which the sciences of geometry, cosmomphy, astro- 
nomy, and drawing, were stnoied in we schools of 
Greece and Rome, as wdl as in EOTpt, Cardmro, and 
Babylon. It is, however, generalTy agreed, that the 
Greeks, who first among the Europeans cultivated the 
science of ge<^aphy, deiired their knowledge of it from 
the Egyptians or Babylonians. But which of those two 
nations had the honor of the invention, it is impossible 
to determine. 

In those days, the spherical figure of the earth might 
be known, and its magnitude also ascertained with 
some accuracy. With this knowledge, fi;«Dgraphers 
would, no doubt, naturally suppose, that Kiirope, Asia 
and Africa, as far as they were then known, could form 
but a small portion of the terraqueous globe. It was 
also suitable to the ideas of man, concerning the wis- 
dom and beneficence of the author of nature, to believe 
that the vast space still unexplored, was not covered 
^itirely hv an unprofitable ocean, but occupied by 
countries nt for the habitation of man. It might appear 
to them, likewise, equally probable, that the continents 
on one side of the globe were balanced by a propor- 
tional quantity of- land in the other hemisphere. From 
these conclusions, arising solely from theoretical prinr 
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Glides, the ezisteDce of the Western Continent miffht 
have been conceived by the ancients. But whether 
they had the sagacity to form such conjectures, we are 
not authorised to say. 

Of the two hemispheres which comprise the whole 
terraqueous |^obe, the anoients bad certainly no prac- 
tical knowlec^ of more than what we now denonunate 
the Eadern^ containing the conUoents of Europe, Asia 
and Africa. They sufqposed the pillars of Hercules, 
consisting of the rock of Gibraltar on one side, and 
Mount Calpe on the other, to be the western boundaries 
of the eartn ; and osi the east they carried their ideas 
no fiurtber than the Gangea In me south, they had 
some amfused notions of Africa, extending into the tor- 
rid zone ; but they scarccdy believed it possible that men 
eould exist in those sultry elimes.* With regard to the 
north, their notions were sometimas ridiculously strange 
concerning the inhabitants of the terra incognita, (the 
unknown country) of Europe and Asia. 

Although we have no rcasoa to believe that the 
anoients ever ventured to explore the continent of 
America by practical observation, whatever might have 
been their ideas respecting the existence of such a coun- 
try ; yet, there are some historians who would seem to 
fiivor the opinion, that the Carthaginians, the Welsh, 
and the Norwegians discovered this country at a v^ 
eariy period, and prior, of course, to the famous voy- 
age of Columbus. 

Those who contend for the Carthaginians have no 
other support than a few obscure passages from the 
ancknts, who would really seem to be but little ac- 
quainted with this island, which they describe and place 
at a short distance beyond the piUars of Hercules, or 
the straits of Gibraltar. We shall first notice Diodorus 
Siculus, a SKilian historian a^ a Stoic philosopher, 
in the tin^ of Julius Cmar. 

" PluBnices vetustfisimis temporibus extra columnas 
Hereulis navigantes ingentibus ventonun procellis ad 
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longbquoft Oceaoi tractor iaaaBt abr^itos, acmidtisdiebus 
vi tempestatis jaetatos, tandem ad ingaitem insulam in 
Oceano Atlai^co, oofl^durium dierumnaTigatioiie a Lybia 
in oceasum remolam venisae; eujus solum tmctifenxm^ 
amiies navigabiles, sumptaoaa a^ificia Aierint lode 
Carthagiiiienses et Tjrnrhenos harum terranim iK)titiam 
aooiq»S0e. Postea Carthagimenses, cum saepe a Tyriis 
et Matiritanis bello premerentar, Gadibuspraeter nayiffa* 
t]S> et Atlantico proYectos oceano, tandem ad noYaa baa 
pe^nes appuUsse, et colomam duxisse ; eam<pie rem diu 
tiK^tum seryasse, ut ai nxrsum aedibiis ejtceroitur, babercnt 
locum in quern se cum suia rectperent-^R^^ertam. a 
Carthagini^isibus fortuito inaulam ; et in eam inju^su Ma* 
gistratus commigrasse plurimoa : quod diafluente paulatim 
popuk) qoeftiit postea Capitak esse." 

H^re we are told by I>iod<mis, that the Phcenicians 
-were, at a very early period, driven by the violence of the 
winds far beyond Uie piUmn of Hercules or the straits 
of Gibraltar, into the ocean: That they discovered 
to the west of Lyina c^ Africa, at the distance of a few 
days' sailing from that continent, a large and fertile island 
imd finely watered with navigable rivers ; That this dis- 
covery was soon made known to the Carthaginians, a 
Phoenician c(d<Miy in Africa, and to the Tyrrhennians or 
Tuscans in Italy : That the Carthaginians some time after 
undertook, on account of hostile invasions made by the 
Moors and Tjrrians, a voyage m which they passed the 
straits of Gibraltar and advanced beyond Cadiz without 
the pillars of Hercules, till thev arrived in those new re- 
gions, 5diere they made a settkment ; but the policy of 
Cartlttige dislodged the cokmy, and laid a strict prohibition 
on all &e subjects of the State not to attempt any ftiture 
establishment. 

It is truly suprisin^ that historians of considerable re« 
nown should have mistaken the American contment for the 
fertile and beauttful idand i;^ch is mentioned in thispas^ 
sage from Diodorus* This geographical sketch of the 
new country which the Phoenicians discovered, and the 
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Cardiagimans afterwu^ coloniased, corresponds in eVetj 
respect with the situation and fertihty of IreJand, being 
distant onhr a few days' sailing from the straits of Giktf 
tar, while few countries can surpass it in beauty* Ireland 
is also supplied with navigable rirers* In the researches 
of eminent antiquarians, we are taught to belieye beyond 
the possibility of a doubt, that the Phoenicians were about 
the first of the human race that visited Ireland, where 
they established a edony. The chronicles of Ireland bear 
testimony to this fiaict; and when we collate the Ir£^ lan- 
guage vnth the Punic or PkEnician, we find so striking 
ai) affinity, that the Irish or Celtic liUiguage may be said 
to have b^n, in a great degree, the lan^age of Hanni- 
bal, Hamilcar, and AsdrubaJ.* This opinion will at once 
be confirmed by having recourse to Plautus, wh«« we see 
a Carthaginian speaking the Punic, which is no other than 
almost the pure Celtic or Irish language. In aforthcomn 
ing work, however, to be entitled "The Orirfn of the 
Prmiitive Inhabitants of Great Britain and Ireland," we 
shall prove this point so clearly, that to doubt it would 
be denying the most glaring trutfi. 

" The Phoenicians," -says Diodorus in the first part 
of the parage which we have transcribed, " after a few 
dajrs' sailing beyond the pillars of Hercules, discovert 
a Isurge and fertile island in the ocean ; and its beauty 
induced the discoverers to settle there." It is certain 
that the invention of the mariner's compass cannot be 
dated from a much earlier period than the beginning of 
the 14th century; and that towards the close of the same 
century, the navigation of Europe was not extended be- 
yond the limits of the Mediterranean. It is not reasona- 
ble, therefore, to think that the Carthaginians should 
venture from the sight of land and stretch out into 
unfrequented and unknown seas, without the help 
of this sure guide, however prompted they might have 
been by the most ardent spirit of discovery, and en- 
couraged by the patronage of princes. Such a bold en- 
terprise is not at all congenial to the cautious and tim- 
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otmm molds of the ancmit navigaMn. We see abo in 
tbe atme passage, that they jMsfimnei their Tojam in i 
few days, so wit the land which Aey chmxnnmd eonUI 
net hare been ikDMrica, seeiii^ thdt €ohinri)a% the nx)rt 
skilfcd na^igalor of the age in which he lived, consumed 
sewntjrmne dvfs in aoeompliriiii^ his noUe nnderta- 
Tdaag. Thesecottdpait isnokssmeoosistcDt, when wo 
leata that the poliey of Carthage diriodged the colony^ 
and laid a strict prohUutioix on all the snfajeets of the 
Stale not to attempt any ftiture establishment lUs is 
certainly a line of policy, which coidd not haye been 
pmsued by any ambitioiis state, tfa«t widied to ext^id 
Its power and enlarge its territories, b^ the disoorery of 
so rahiable an island as is described in Diodorus, and 
at so short a distance from the pillars of Hercules, It 
has nerer been satisfactorily pioyed, that Aere exists in 
America any tribe, whoee language, nianner8,-and cu»- 
tosia, bears any r8s«Qd>lanoe to those of the Carthagi* 
inans. Were we eveato gnmt, that the Carthaginians 
visited America prior to tbe discorery of Colcuiibus, it 
would certainly aj^)ear very extraordinary, that the exist- 
ence dt this iK>rtioti of the globe, should not have be^i 
revealed by the Carthagnnans to some of dieir neidbbouring 
nationsp espesiaSij t6 Ifae Sp^ards ; for in Spain the 
OoiAaginiaiis founded several dties. It is no less siir« 
ptising thait tiieOartloginiaos themselves had mamt at- 
tempted, at afuture pcrml,toniake a seoondsetdsmeathi 
Anerba^ TheopinKMi,thei!i^)fe,that the western conti* 
oent was disoovetsed by the Carthaginiatti, seems to have 
no other suppcnrt, except the passage wtuch wehave quoted 
haOk IKodone, aid a few otfaen. 

Next oones Plato, who, according to Mr. Chambers's 
abridged aocount of this island, from IHato's Tinueus, 
gives nifi the following descrij^ion : << The Atalantis 
WHS a isoffi islimd, in die Western ooean, opposite 
to the west of Cadiz* Out of ttiis isAand there was 
aa easy passage into some othsfs, which lay ne» a 
contiaenty exceeding^ in extent all Europe. Neptune 
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settled in this island, fifmn whose sod, Adas,^it9 nuns 
was deriTed, naad he divided it among his ten mnm. — 
To die youngest fell the extremity of the island, called 
Gadir, which, in the language of the country, rignifies 
fertUe^ or abundant in sh^. The descendants of 
Neptune reigned here firom father to son, fat a great 
namber of generations, in the order of Primogeniture, 
during the space of nine thousand yean. T%ey also 
p oss ess ed several other islands ; and, passing into 
Europe and Africa, subdued all Lybia as far as EygpC, 
and all Europe to Asia Minor. At length the island 
sunk under water, and for a long time afterwards, the 
sea thereabouts was full of rocks and shelves." . 

This description of Plato, that of Diodorus, and a 
passage in Seneca's Jiledaa, with some others, scarcely 
worthy of notice, have given rise to many arguments 
among modem writers. Some have maintained thi^ 
this ccmtinent, mentioned above as lying behind the 
island Atalantis, must have been another island ex- 
tending from the Azores to the Canaries ; but that, 
being swallowed up by an earthqu^e, as Plato asserts, 
those small islands are the remains c^ it. From sup- 
position only, it has been asserted that America was 
known to the ancients, that is, to the Phcsnidans and 
Carthaginians, who,/ after the extermination of their 
power and the destruction of all their recordi, lost all 
leccdlection of it Be this, however, as it may, this 
account of Plato ajppeais to us as somewhat fabulous, 
without believinff, for a moment, Aat America was the 
continent lying behind that island. 

Fables of much the same complexion also possessed 
the minds ot the ancients, as to the inhabitaats of the 
north of Europe and Aua, and many incrediUe tales 
were current amoi^ than relative to the Scjrthiaot; 
and Strabo,though in most mepects « good geogra|dier, 
blamed Pythias Massiliensis, who wid surveyed the 
utmost parts of Europe, for endeavouring to turn the 
p(^ular opinion ; yet subsequent eiqperience has shown, 
that, for the most part, Pydiias was right. 
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The nKBoiciajM, and after them the Carthaginiaiii^ 
traded to Britain fi)r tin ; and we have .also, as already 
observed, every reason to beliere that Ireland ¥ras like- 
wise known to them. After the destracdon, however, 
of the Carthaginiai^ the knowledge of Britain was 
lost among the ancients, till Julius Csdsar saw it £rom 
the coasts of Qeelj and added it to die conquests oi 
Rome. It a|^»ars, therefore, that scarcely one-hdf (tf 
the worid was known to the ancient^ and even of that, 
with the exception of E^i^ypt, the north cot^gi of Africa, 
Greece, and Italy, and the coimtries immediately con- 
nected with them, they had a very imperfect idea. 

To confirm w in our opinion, we shall here attend to 
Yesputius, a learned latin au&or, who made able resear- 
ches, de origme gentium. His manuscrq>ts, which have not 
as yet been putdkhed, are still preserved in the Vatican 
library at Rome. 

" Extra columnas Herculis qnam vastissimus est oceanus, 
in quo sitse sunt insulae duae cpiae Albion, et lenia apellan- 
tur. Ex Gallia saepenumere colonos acoeperunt, quamo* 
brem lingua Gallicadut Celtica incolae loqui dicuntur. llluc 
neque dubitari potest, quin Ciffthaginienses coloniam olim 
miserint, lins^ enim Ihmica quam simillima est e<Mrum 
sermonf This learned antiquary contends that Alhum 
and £rm, whidi are situated according to bim, in a vast 
ocean without the pillars of Hereulee, received colonies 
not only from Gaul, as thdbr mbabitants spefdc the Ian* 
guage of the Gauls, bat that the Phoenicians also contri- 
buted at some remote period to the colonization of these 
two islands, on account of the affinity between the Celtic 
and the Phoenickm languages. 

Ve^utius is su[)ported by Monsieur Boullet, a French 
etymologist, in his Mem. sur la langue Cdiiqae : — ^^ La 
langue Ceitique etant de la plus haute antiquite (says Boul- 
let) n'etant meme, ainsi qu'on la prouve, qu^un dialecte de 
la primitive, elle a du etre la mere de celles qui se sont 
formees par la succession des temps dans les pavs qu'ont 
occupes les Celtes, ou Celto-S<7thes. Le Latin, le Gotbi- 
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que, 1' Anglo- Suoii, k llieiiftoa, Plrltodoii, le Pn«iif|ue, 
k Suedok, le Baoois, TAIkmand, PAi^l<»s, i'ltaben, 
I'Ei^Bgiiol, le Fr«MX>]8, ujetA ela fxmcB knmediatOBKn^ 
ou ifiunediatofi^t, on tout, oaen partie, duCelticpie, on 
doit xegarder oet ouTmge oomme m dictiontiEe etimolo- 
gique de oes laii|(iie8 dans lequdi on tttrnwem PcHT^guae des 
termes qui les .composent Q-y-a encooe tant de amilitude 
eaite la lanne C^rthajpnoise, qifon doit re^arder ks 
Jbrlaadois et ks Carthaginoia comme deux nations de la 
meme origine« 

The learned Boollet says, that the Celtic langua^ 
is so ancient, that it is, as has been often proved, iio 
less than a dialect of that ia&ffuage which was first 

3K>ken in paradise ; and that it most be the mother of 
1 those languages whiefa had been formed in those 
countries which were formeily occnped by the CeHs 
or Celto-Scythifuis. Therefore, he concludes, that the 
Latin, the Gothic, the Aoglo-Saxon, the Teutonic, the 
Islandic, the Prcuodc, the Swedub, the Banish, the 
German, the English, the Italian, ibe Spanish, and 
French lanj?uages must have he^i derived, directly or 
indirectly, from the Celtte, which is no other than an 
etymological dictionary of the terms of which those 
several languages are composed. There is also, he 
continues, such a similarity betweai the Celtic and the 
Carthaginian language, that the Irish and Carthaginians 
are to be considered as two nati6ns of the same origin. 
We could offer the testimony of several other learned 
men who are not only convinced that the Carthaginians 
visited and colonized Ireland prior to the arrival of any 
other cclony, but are also of opinion that Diodorus 
Siculus alludes to Ireland, while he describes that fer- 
tile island wiiich the Cartbi^inians discovered beyond 
the pillars of Hercules. As we do not, however, intend, 
on the present occasion, to trace the orj^n of the Irish 
nation, but merely to shew from the national o(»inexion 
which evidently exists between the Irish ai^ Cartha- 
ginians, that Ireland must, and undoul^edly, be that 
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country which the Carthaginians, according to Diodo- 
rus, discovered in the Atlantic Ocean. The most rea- 
sonable mode, therefore, of accoanting for this ancient 
consanguinity, is to conclude that, at some remote 
period, the Carthaginians, after a few days' sailing from 
Cadiz, a town which was built by the Phoenicians in 
Andalusia, a province in the south of Spain, arrived 
fortuitously in Ireland, where they made settlements. 

The Welsh also fondly imagine, that their country 
contributed, in 1170, to people the new world, by the 
adventures of Madoc, son of Owen Guyneyd, who they 
say, on the death of his father, sailed there, and colo- 
nized a part of the country. All that is advanced in 
proof of this discovery, is a quotation from one of the 
British poets, who proves no more, than that he had 
distinguished himself both by sea and land. This 
compliment was immediately perverted by the Welsh 
Bards. They pretend that he made two voyages ; that 
sailing we^t, he left Ireland so far to the north, that he 
came to a land unknown, where he saw many strange 
things ; that on returning home, and making report of 
the iruitfulness of the newly discovered country, he pre- 
vailed on nuaibers of the Welsh of each sex to accom- 
pany him on a second voyage, from which he never 
returned. Without commenting on these assertions, for 
they do not wear the visage of truth, we need only 
enquire who the Welsh Bards were. It is clearly stated 
by Strabo and Ammian what they were, anciently, in 
their day ; but Lucan has more briefly, and distinctly 
enough for the present purpose, informed us in the 
following verses : 

Nos qnosqne, qui fortes animas, belloque peremptas, 
Laudibus in longum vates^dennllis acYUin, 
Plurima securi fudistus carmii BardL 

The brave who fell in war, ye poets, praise 
In stiains that shall descend to distant times, 
And spread their fame, ye Bards, in many songs. 

6 
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The Bards, therefore, were retained by the chiefe of 
ancient families as minstrels, who, by their songs, perpet- 
uated to posterity the memory of their patrons. Next 
come the Senachies, another description of minstrels, who 
recited, from memory, the genealogies of their chie& and 
other men of property. But these, too, were generally 
destitute of learning, and, besides, no reliance coidd be 
placed on men whose expectations and subsistence de- 
pended on adulation. If to this be added, as it often 
must, that national partiality which usually perverted their 
judgment, who would venture to afBrm upon their testi- 
mony either what is true or what is false, or seek for 
certainty among such uncertain authorities. The Welsh, 
then, have no other testimony except the fabulous rela- 
tions of Bards and Senachies^ and as such were ever 
liable to d.elusion and error, their claim must ever be 
pronounced as entirely destitute of support. Besides the 
W elsh were never known as a people who were skilful 
in naval afiairs, and even the a^e in which Madoc lived 
was particularly ignorant in navigation, so that the most 
which they attempted, could not have been more than a 
mere coasting voyage. 

The Norwegians claim their share of the glory, on 
grounds rather better than the Welsh. By their settle- 
ments in Iceland and Greenland, they had arrived within 
so small a distance of the new world, that there is at 
least a possibility of its having been touched at by a 
people so versed m maritime affairs, and so adventurous as 
the ancient Normans were. The proofe are much more 
numerous than those produced by British historians, for 
the discovery is mentioned in several Islandic manu- 
scripts. 

The period was about the year 1002, when, accordinff 
to their own records, it was visited by one Biron ; and 
the discovery pursued to greater effect by Leif, the son of 
Eric, the discoverer of Greenland. It does not appear that 
they reached farther than Labrador; on which coast they 
met with the Esquirrumxy on whom they bestowed the 
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name of ScrcdingSj or dwarfish people, from ttieir small 
stature. They were armed with bows and arrows, and 
had leathern canoes, such as they have at present. All 
this is probable, although the following tale of the Oerqian, 
called Tyrker, one of the crew, does not t^id to prove the 
discovery. He was one day missing ; but soon returned, 
leaping and singing with au the extravagant marks of joy 
a bon vivant could shew, on discovering the inebriatmg 
fruit of his own country, the ^pe; Torfaeus even says, 
that he returned in a state of mtoxication. To convince 
his commander, he brought several branches of grapes^ 
who from that (urcumstance named that country Vinland* 
It is not to be denie<L diat North America produces the 
true Tine; but it is Kmnd in iar lower latitudes than our 
adventurers could reach in the time employed in their voy- 
ages which was comprehended in a very small space. 
However, be this as it may, there iqppeais no reason to 
doubt the discovery ; but as the land was never colonized, 
nor any advantages made of it by the Norwegians, it may 
fairly be conje.Qtur^, that they reached no fiurther ^an the 
coast uf LafnwJbn-* In okai i, li io Xicrm a much later period 
that we must date the real discovery of America. 

The mariners of the seventeenth 6entury acquired 
ereat applause by sailing along the coast of Africa and 
discovering some of the neighboring islands ; and although 
the Portu^iese were decidedly the most skilful navigat^ 
of the €^e, s&l, with all their industrv and perseverance, 
tti^ advanced southward no farther than the equator. 

The rich commodities of the East had for several ages 
been brought into Europe by the way of the Red Sea and 
the Mediterranean ; and it had now become the object 
of the Portuguese to find a passage to India by saifing 
round the southern extremity of Africa, and then taking 
an eastern course. This great object engaged the genersd 
attention of mankind, and drewinto the Portuguese service 
adventurers from every maritime nation in Europe. Every 
year added to their experience in navigation and seemed 
to proixuse a reward to their indust^. The prospect. 
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however} of arriving at the Indies was extremely distant 
Fifty years' perseverance in the same track had brought 
them only to the equator; and it was probable that as 
many more would elapse before they could accomplish 
their purpose, had not CotumbuSyhy an uncommon exertion 
of genius^ formed a design no less astonishing to the age in 
which he lived, than beneficial to posterity. 

Among the fordgners whom the £ame of the discoveries 
made by the Portuguese had allured into their service was 
Christopher Ccdumbus or Colon, a subject of the republic 
of Genoa. 

It has been generally asserted by those who have given 
us a biograplucal d:etch of Columbus, that the place of his 
birth is not known with certainty ; but Father Lerafini, a 
learned Italian historian, speaks as follows of the famous 
navigator. 

^^ Cristofero Colombo era nato nella dtta di Genoa, Pan- 
no millequattro cento e quaranta due. U suo padre, un 
marinaro Portuguese, era nominate, di commun consenso, 
per condottiere principalAimin viagffio di sco|)erta sulla 
costa Afiricana. Chnstofero, il secondo figlio, volesido se- 
guire la medesima occupazione, commincio a studiare le 
finmie, la navigazione, e le altre scienze che erano neces- 
sane per scopnre nuovi paesi.'' 

According to Lerafini, who was also a Genoeseby birth, 
Chistopher Columbus was bom in Genoa, in the year one 
thousand four hundred and forty-two. His father, he 
says, a native of Portugal, was so skilful a mariner, that 
by the common consent of his followers he was appointed 
to the chief command of a small Genoese squadron, which 
had been fitted out for a voyage of discovery on tibe coast 
of Africa. Christopher, the second son, wishing to 
pursue the same course of life, to which his father had 
been trained, applied himself with the greatest industry 
and perseverance to the study of the Citin tongue, the 
only language in which science was taught at that time : 
he was also instructed in all those branches, which are 
connected vrith navigation, such as Geometry, Cosmo« 
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graphy, Astronomy, and the art of Drawing. Thus 
qualified, he went to sea at the age of fourteen, and began 
his career on that element, which conducted him to so 
much glory, and proved so interesting to mankind in 
general and to the mhabitants of Europe in particular. 

As his early voyages were confined to those ports in 
the Mediterranean, which were frequented by his country- 
men, the Genoese, his active mind could not be satisfied, 
until he had made an excursion to the northern seas and 
visited the coasts of Iceland, to which tiic English and 
other nations had begun to resort on account of its fish- 
eries. The fame which was now acquired in navigation, 
excited such emulation among the more enterprising mar- 
iners, that Columbus ventured to proceed several degrees 
within the polar circle and advanced beyond that island, 
which is called the Thule of the ancients. Having satis- 
fied his curiosi^ by this voyage, which tended more to en- 
large his knowledge of naval affairs, than to improve his 
fortune, he entered into the service of a famous sea cap- 
tain of bis own name and family. This man commanded 
a small squadron, with which he curised sometimes 
against the Mahometans, sometimes against the Venetians^ 
the rivals of his country in trade. With him Columbus 
continued several years, no less distineuii&ed for his 
courage, than for his experience as a sailor. At length, 
in an obstinate engagement off the coast of Porttigal, 
with some Venetian caravals, returning richly laden from 
the Low Countries, the vessel on board which he served 
took fire, together with one of the enemy's ships to which 
it was fast grappled. In this dreadiiil extremity his in- 
trepidity and presence of mind did not forsake him. 
He threw himself mto the sea, laid hold of a floating oar, 
and by support of it, and his own dexterity in swimming, 
he reach^ the shore, though above two leagues distant, 
and saved a life reserved for great undertakings. 

Columbus immediately repaired to the court of Portugid, 
where they conceived such a favourable opinion of ms 
merit, as well as his talents, that they wamdy solicited 

5* 
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him to remain in that kingdom. Columbus listened with 
a favourable ear to the advice of his friends, and having 
gained ihe esteem of a Portuguese lady, whom he married, 
he fixed his residence in Lisbon. As his father-in-law, Bar- 
tholomew Perestrello, was one of the capitains who were 
employed by prince Henry, when the islands of Porto 
Santo and Madeira were discovered and planted, Colum- 
bus got possession of the journals and charts of Perestrello, 
who was an experienced navigator. The more he con- 
templated the maps and read the descriptions of the new 
countries which Perestrello had discovered, the more im- 
patient he became to visit them. In order, therefore, to 
mdulge his favorite passion, he made a voyage to Madeira, 
and continued during several years to trade with that 
island, with the Canaries, the Azores, the settlements in 
Guinea, and all the other places which the Portuguese 
had discovered on the continent of Africa. 

During such a variety of voyages to almost every part 
of the globe with which, at that time, any intercourse was 
carried on by sea, Columbus was now become one of the 
most skilful navigators in Europe. But not satisfied with 
that praise, his ambition aimed at something more. The 
successful progress of the Portuguese navigators had awa- 
kened a spuit of curiosity and emulation, which set every 
man of science upon examining all the circumstances that 
led to the discoveries which they had made, or that aflForded 
a prospect of succeeding in any new and bolder undertaking. 
Ihe mind of Columbus, naturajly inquisitive, capable of 
deep reflection, and turned to speculations of this kind, was 
so often emploved in revolving the principles on which 
the Portuguese had founded their schemes of discovery, and 
the mode in which they had carried them on, that he 
gradually began to form an idea of improving on their 
plan, and of accomplishing discoveries which hitherto 
they had attempted in vain. 

To find out a passage by sea to the East Indies, Was 
the grand object m view at that period. From the time 
that the Portuguese doubled Cape de Verd, this was the 
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point at which they aimed in all their navigations, and in 
comparison with it all their discoveries in Africa appear- 
ed inconsiderable. The fertility and riches of India had 
been known for many ages ; its spices and other commo- 
dities were in high reputation throughout Europe, and the 
vast wealth of the Venetians arising from their having en- 

Sossed this trade, had raised the envy of all nations, 
ore than half a century had been employed by the Por- 
tuguese in advancing from Cape Non to the equator, in 
hopes of arriving at India by steering towards the south 
and turning to Sie east, after they had sailed round the 
farther extremity of Africa, Even although they could 
succeed in arriving at India by pursuing this course, th^ 
were at last convmced that the remaining part of the navi- 
gation from the equator to India was extensive, that it 
could not but be attended with uncertainty, danger, and 
tediousness. These difficulties naturally led Columbus to 
consider whether a shorter and more direct passage to the 
East Indies might not be found out. After revolvmg long 
and seriously every circumstance suggested by his supe- 
rior knowledge, in the theory as weU as practice of navi- 
gation,and comparing attentively the observations of nnxlem 
pilots, with the hints and conjectures of ancient authors, 
he at last concluded that by sailing directly towards the 
west across the Atlantic Ocean, new countries which pro- 
bably formed a part of the great continent of India muirt 
infallibly be discovered. Columbus was confirmed in his 
opinion by the accounts of a certain Portuguese pilot, who 
having stretched farther to the west than was usual at that 
time, took up a piece of timber, artificially carved, floating 
on the sea ; and as it was driven towards him by a west- 
erly wind, he concluded that it came from some unknown 
land situated in that quarter. 

Pieces of timber fashioned in the same manner, and 
floating on the waves, were seen by several Portuguese 
pilots, to the west of the Madeira iides, and thither they 
were Iwrought by a westerly wind. Canes of an enormous 
size had l^en found, which resembled those described by 
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Ptolemy, as productions peculiar to the East Indies. After 
a course of westerly jwinds, trees torn up by the roots were 
often driven upon the coasts of the Azores, and at one time 
the dead bodies of two men, with singular features, resem- 
bling neither the inhabitants of Europe nor of Africa, 
were cast ashore there. 

As the force of this united evidence, arising from theoret- 
ical and practical observations, led Columbus to expect 
the discovery of new countries in the western ocean, other 
reasons induced him to beUeve that these must be connect- 
ed with the continent of India. Though the ancients had 
hardly ever penetrated into India farther than the banks 
of the Ganges, yet some Greek authors had ventured to 
describe the provinces beyond that river. As men are 
prone and at liberty to magnify what is remote or un- 
known, they represented them as regions of an inmiense 
extent. Cesias affirmed that India was as large as all the 
rest of Asia. Onesicritus, whom Pliny, the naturalist, fol- 
lows, contended that it was equal to a third part of the 
inhabitable earth. Nearchus asserted, that it would take 
four months to march in a straight line from one extremi- 
ty of India to the other. The journal of Marco Polo, 
who had proceeded towards the east, far beyond the lim- 
its to which any European had ever advanced, seemed to 
confirm these exaggerated accounts of the ancients. 

From the magnificent descriptions which Marco t^o- 
lo gave of Cathay and Cipango, and of many other 
countries on that continent, it appeared to Columbus 
that India was a region of vast extent. He concluded, 
that in proportion as the continent of India stretched 
out towards the east, it must, in consequence of the 
spherical figure of the earth, approach nearer to the 
islands which had lately been discovered to the west of 
Africa ; that the distance from the owe to the other was 
probably not very considerable, and that the most (Krect, 
as well as the shortest course, to the remote regions of 
the East, was to be found by sailing due west. Although 
he was supported in this opinion by some of the most 
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eminent writers among the ancients, still, not wishing 
to rest with absolute assurance, either upon his own ar- 
guments or upon the authority of the ancients, he con- 
sulted such ofhis contemporaries as he considered capa- 
ble of comprehending the nature of the evidence which 
he had produced. At that time, as the most distinguish- 
ed astronomer and cosroographer was one Paul, an emi- 
nent physician of Florence, Columbus failed not to 
conmiunicate to him his ideas concerning the proba- 
bility of discovering new countries by sailing west- 
ward. The learned physician highly approved of the 
Elan, and exhorted Columbus to persevere in so landa- 
le an undertaking. Columbus being fully satisfied 
with respect to the truth of his system and a successful 
issue, was impatient to bring it to the test ; and wishing 
that his native country should first reap the fruits of 
his labours, he laid the scheme before the senate of Ge- 
noa. But the Genoese, unfortunately for their common- 
wealth, were unacquainted with the abilities and char- 
acter of ^htr pmjeciur, by i ts ason Of Iiis havTnff resided so 
long in foreign countries, that they rejected nis plan as 
a chimerical undertaking. The country which had the 
second claim to his service was Portugal, where he had 
been long established. To John the second, therefore. 
King of Portugal, he made the next tender of his ser- 
vice, by offering to sail under the Portuguese fiag, in 
quest of the new regions which he expect^ to discover. 
At first he met with a favourable reception from the 
king, to whom the professional skill and personal good 
qusuities of Columbus were well known. As King 
John was a monarch of an enterprising spirit, "and no 
incompetent judge in naval affairs, he listened to Co- 
lumbus in a most gracious manner, and referred the 
consideration of his plan to Diego Ortiz, bishop of Cere- 
ta, and two Jewish physicians, eminent cosmographers, 
whom he was accustomed to consult in matters of this 
kind. Here Columbus had to combat with prejudice, 
an enemy no less formidaUe than the ignorance of the 
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Genoese, who were so little accustomed to distant voy- 
ages, that they could fonn no just idea of the principles 
on which he founded his hopes of success. The per- 
sons according to whose decision his scheme was to be 
adopted or rejected in Portugal, had been the chief di- 
rectors of the Portuguese navigations, and contended 
with ^eat confidence that India could be arrived at by 
pursuing a course directly opposite to that which Co- 
lumbus recommended. Under these circumstances they 
could not approve of his proposals, without submitting 
to the double mortification of condemning their own 
theory, and of acknowledging his superior sagacity. 
After Cokunbus had given such a particular explana- 
tion of his system, as might lead them into a knowled^ 
of its nature, they declined passing any judgment in its 
fkvouT. On the contrary they endeavoured to under- 
mine him by advising the king to despatch a vessel, 
secredy, in order to attempt the discovery, by following 
exacdy the course which Columbus seen^ to point 
oui. Juiui, fuigottm^ on thio Aor»5»«ion the scutimeuts 
becoming a monarch, meanly adopted this perfidious 
counsel. But the pilot chosen to execute Columbus's 
plan, bad neither the genius nor the fortitude of its au- 
thor. Contrary winds arose, no sight of approaching 
land appeared, his courage ^iled, and he returned to 
Lisbon execrating the project as equally extravagant 
and dangerous. 

On learning this dishonourable transaction, Colum- 
bus immediately quitted Port»igal and landed in Spain 
in order to court the protection of Ferdinand and Isa- 
bella, who at that time governed the united kingdoms 
of Castile and Arragon. Spain was now engaged in a 
dangerous war with Granada, the last of the Moorish 
kingdoms in that country : and as Columbus had al- 
ready experienced the uncertain issue of applications to 
kin^s and ministers, he took the precaution, at that 
critical juncture, of sending into England his brother 
Bartholomew, to whom he had fully communicated his 
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ideas, in order that he mi^ht negotiate with Henry VII., 
who was reputed one of the most sa^^acious as well as 
opulent princes in Europe. Ferdinand and Isabella, 
though fully occupied by their operations against the 
Moors, paid so much regard to Columbus as to remit 
the consideration of his plan to the queen's confessor, 
Ferdinand de Talavera. This prelate consulted such 
of his countrymen as he considered the most skilful in 
navigation. 

But Spain could not at that time boast of having pro- 
duced men who were versed in true science, so that 
those who were selected to decide a matter of such mo- 
ment, did not comprehend the first principles upon 
which Columbus founded his conjectures. Some of 
them, from mistaken notions concerning the dimensions 
of the globe, contended that a voyage to those remote 
parts of tlie east which Columbus expected to discover, 
could not be performed in less than three years. Others 
concluded that he would either find the ocean to be of 
infinite extent, according to the opinion of some ancient 
philosophers, or if he should persist in steering towards 
the west beyond a certain point, that the convex figure 
of the globe would prevent his return, and that he must 
inevitably perish, in the vain attempt to open a commu- 
nication between the two opposite hemispheres, which 
nature had for ever disjoined. 

They maintained that if such countries existed as 
Columbus represented, they could not have remained 
so long concealed, to be at last discovered by an obscure 
Genoese. He was, therefore, looked upon as a pre- 
sumptipus man, who pretended that he alone possessed 
knowledge superior to all the rest of mankind. Here 
also Columbus had to contend with the same ignorance 
and pride of false knowledge which counteracted his 

Elans in Portugal. Five years had now elapsed in fruit- 
sss endeavours, when Talavera, to whom the decision 
was referred, made such an unfavourable report to Fer- 
dinand and Isabella as induced them to'acquaint Co- 
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lumbus, that until the war with the Moors should be 
brought to a period, it would be imprudent to engage in 
any new and expensive enterprise. Columbus's hopes 
of success were, however, so sanguine that his enthu- 
siasm was not to be cooled by delays, nor damped by 
disappointments. He next applied to persons of infe- 
rior rank, and addressed successively the Dukes of Me- 
dina Sidonia, and Medina Celi, who, though subjects, 
were possessed of power and opulence more than equal 
to the enterprise which he projected. Columbus met 
with the same mortifying disappointment from these no- 
blemen, who either Irom their ignorance of the force of 
his arguments, or a dread of offending the pride of a 
sovereign who would not countenance the scheme, re- 
jected the plan as the invention of a chimerical pro- 
jector. 

'Among these disappointments, Columbus had also the 
mortification to be unacquainted with the fate of his 
brother, who, as has been said by some Spanish histo- 
rians, fell into the hands of pirates on his way to 
England; and having been stripped of everything, was 
detained a prisoner for several years. At length he made 
his escape and arrived in London, but in such extreme 
indigence, that he was obliged to employ himself during 
a considerable time, in drawing and selling maps, in or- 
der to pick up as much money as would purchase a de- 
cent dress, in which he might venture to appear at court. 
He then laid before the king the proposals with which 
he had been entrusted by his brother, and notwithstand- 
ing Henry's excessive caution and parsimony which ren- 
dered him averse to new or expensive undertakings, he 
received Columbus's overtures with more approbation 
than any monarch to whom they had hitherto been pre- 
sented. At this time Columbus seeing that he had no 
prospect of encouragement in Spain, was preparing to 
follow his brother to England. 

But Juan Perez, the guardian of the monastery in 
which Columbus's children had been educated, and a 
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man of some eiecit wifh Isabcfia, prevdlecf on him tio 
drfer his jomiejr for a short time. This teamed moiA, 
being a considerabte profieient in madiemetical knowl* 
edge, 800R became acquainted with the abilities imd in^ 
twrity of Columbus, to whom he was so warmly attach^ 
ed,. that he Tentured to write to Queen Isebelta, eonju- 
rk^ her to conmder the matter anew with the attention 
which if merited. 

As there was now a certain ptoqpect that die war willi: 
the Moors might be brou^t to a happy issue l^ the re*- 
dnction of Granada, which would leai^ the nation ad 
Kber^ to engi^ in new midertaMi^, the queen^ 
moved by the representatkm of Juan Feres, a perscnr 
'^^om she respected as a competent judge to decide m 
imttBKs of this description, countenanced, for the second 
tnne^ the ffrand schemes of Columbus. AccoTdingl]^,^ 
^e derired Perez to repair to the village of Santa Fe, uv 
which, on account of tne si^^e of Granada, the court r^ 
sided at tfiat time, that ^he might confar with him on' 
Ai? impoitant subject. This interview proved so favoi^ 
abtej that Criumbus recdved a warm mvitation to re^ 
turn to court. Hn former friends, tfier^re, Alonzo de 
Quintanflla, comptroller erf* the finances in Castile, and 
Louis de Santangel, receiver of the ecclesiastical reve^ 
nues in Arragon, seeing this ha{qyy change in fsivor of 
CbltmdHis, appeared with greater confidence than ever 
to support his scheme. Although Isabella expressed her 
approbation, still Ferdinand pronounced the scheme to* 
be impracticable. Columbus, however, as if determined' 
to surmount every obstacle that could be thrown in his- 
way, appeared before them with the same confident 
hopes of success as formerly, and insisted upon the same 
high recompense. Columbus proposed that a small fleet* 
should be fitted out under his command, to attempt the 
discovery ; that he should be appointed hereditary admi- 
ral and viceioy of all the seas and landsr which he 
should discover ; and that he should have the tenth part 
of ^ profits arising from them settled irrevocably upon 
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himself and his descendants. At the same time he of- 
fered to advance the eighth part' of the sum necessary for 
accomplishing his design, on condition that he idiould be 
entidea to a proportional share of benefit from the ad- 
Tttitare. 

If the ^iterprise should totally fail, he made no stipu- 
lation for any reward or emolument whatever. But the 
persons with whom Columbus was treating^ began to 
calculate the enormous expense of the expraition, and 
die exhorbitant reward which he demand for himself 
In this imposing garb of caution and prudence^ they 
misrepres^ited every thing to Ferdinand, who opposed 
the adventure from tne commencement. Isabella, though 
more generous andenterprisiuj^, was under the influence 
of her husband in all her actions, and declined again 

fivihg any countenance to Columbus. Thus Colum- 
ns dmost despaired of success, and withdrew £rom 
court in deep anguish, with an intention of prosecutii^ 
his vo3rage io England, as his last resource. About that 
time, Granada surrendered, and Ferdinand and Isabella 
in triumphal pomp took possession of a city, the reduc- 
tion of which extirpated a sovereign power from the 
hearts of their dominions and rendered them masters of 
all the provinces extending from the bottcmi of the Py- 
renees to the frontiers of Portugal. 

As the flow of spirits which accompanies success ele- 
vates the mind, and renders it enterprising, Quintanilla 
and Sant Angel, the vigilant and disceminff patrons of 
Columbus, took advantage of this favourable situation, 
in order to make one eflfort more in behalf of their friend. 
They addressed themselves to Isabella, and represented 
Columbus as a man ofsound understanding and virtuous 
character, well qualified by his experience m navigation, 
as well as his knowledge in geometry, to form just ideas 
with respect to thestmcture of the globe, and ihe situa* 
tion of its various regions. The sum requisite, they 
said, for equipping such an armament as he demandea, 
was inconsiderable, and the advantages which might 
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accrue from his undertaking, were immense. They al- 
so convinced her that his offer to risk his own life and 
fortune in the execution of his scheme, gave the most 
satisfying eridence both of his integrity and hope of 
success. 

These forcible arguments, urged by persons of such 
authority, and at a juncture so well chosen, produced 
(he desired effect. They dispelled all Isabella's fears 
and doubts. She ordered Columbus to be instantly 
recalled, and declared her resolution to employ him cm 
his own terms. The state of her finances were at that 
time so low, that she offered to pledge her own jewels, 
in order to raise as much money as mi^ht be required 
to accomplish his design. Sant Angel, however, lest 
she might have recourse to such a mortifyingexpedient| 
en^^ag^ to advance immediately the sum that was re- 
quisite. Columbus, upon hearing this unexpected 
revolution in his favor, returned to Santa Fe, for he was 
oow several leagues on his journey to E^land. The 
negotiation now went forward with facUity and des* 
patch, and a treaty of capitulation with Columbus was 
signed on the seventeenth of April, 1493. \^ 

The chief articles of it were, — I, Ferdinand and Isa- 
bella, as sovereigns of the ocean, constituted Columbus 
their high admiral in all the seas, islands, and conti- 
nents which mi^ht be discovered by bis industry ; and 
stipulated, that he and his heirs for ever should enjoy 
this office, with the same powers and prerogatives 
which belonged to the high admiral of Castile, within, 
the limits of his jurisdiction. 2. They appointed Co- 
lumbus their viceroy in all the islands and continents 
which he should discover; but if, for the better adminis- 
tration of affairs, it should hereafter be necessary to es- 
tablish a separate governor in any of those countries, 
they authorised Columbus to name three persons, of 
whom they would choose one, for that office ; and the 
dignity of viceroy, with all its immunities, was likewise 
to be hereditary in the family of Columbus. 3. They 
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granted to Columbus, and his heirs forevcT, the tenth 
part of the freeproQts accruing from the producliona 
and commerce of the countries he should discover. 4. 
They declared that if any ccMitroversy or law-suit should 
arise, with respect to any mercantile transaction in the 
countries which should be discovered, it should be de- 
termined by the sole authority of Columbus, or of jud|;es 
to be appointed by him. 6. They permitted Coiumbm 
to advance one-eighth part of what should be expended 
in preparing for the expedition, and in carrying on com- 
iperce with the countnes he should discover, and jenti- 
tled him in return to an eighth part of the profit. 

As soon as the treaty was signed, Isabella, by her at- 
tention and activity in forwarding the preparations for 
the voyage, endeavoured to nme some reparation to 
Cblumbus for the time he had lost in fruitier® solicita^ 
tion. By the 12th of May, all that depended upon her 
^as adjusted. 

After Cdumbqs had waited on the king and queen, 
and received his final instructions, Isabella ordered the 
^ps of which Columbus was to take the command, to 
be fitted out in the port of Palos, a small maritime 
tpwn in the province of Andalusia, Fortunately for 
Columbus, Juan Pqrez, who always interested himself 
in behalf of this enterprising navigator, resided in the 
neighbourhood of this place, and by the influence of 
tfiis good ecclesiastic, Columbus not only procured the 
jsum he was bound by treaty to advance, but also enga- 
ged several of the inhabitants to accomjpany him in the 
voyage. The chief of these associates were three bro- 
thers of the name of Pirizon, of considerable wealth, 
and of great experience in naval affairs, who were wil- 
ling to hazard their lives and fortunes in the expedition. 
But after all the efforts of Isabella and Columbus, the 
armament was not suitable, either to the dig^nity of the 
pation by which it was equipped, or to the importance 
of the service for which it was destined. 
. This small squadron consisted of three vessels, Th« 
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largest, a ship of no considerable burden, was command- 
ed by Columbus as admiral, who ^ve it the name of 
Sania Mwia, out of respect for the Virgin Mary. The 
second, which was called the Pinto, was commanded by 
Martin Mnzon. Of the third, named the Mgna, Vin- 
cent Yanez Pinzon was captain. This squi&on wa» 
victualled for twelve months, and had on board ninety 
men, mostly sailors, together with a few adventurers 
whofi)Ilowi?d the fortune of Columbus, and some gen- 
tlemen of Isabella's court, whcMn she appointed to ac- 
company hioL 

Though the expense of the undertaking was one of 
the circumstances which chiefly alanned the court of 
3pain, and retarded so long the negotiation with Colum- • 
bus, the sum employed in fitting out this sqnadron did 
not exceed four thousand pounds. 

As the art of ship building in the fifteenth century 
was extremely rude, and the bulkof the Tessels was ac- 
conaodaled to the short and easy vojrage along the coast 
which they were accustomed to perform, it is a proof of 
the courage as well as the enterprising genius of Oo- 
lumbns, that he v^tured, with k fle^ so unfit for adis- 
timt navigation, to explore unknown seas, where he had 
no chart to guide him,^ no knowledge of tlie tides and 
currents, aiKi no experience of the dangers to which he 
might be exposed. 

His eagerness to accomplish the great design which 
had so long engrossed his thoughts, made him overlook 
or disregard everv circumstance that would have inti- 
midated a mind less adventurous. He pusdied forward 
the preparations with such ardour, and was seconded 
so effecUially by the persons to wiiom Isabella had com- 
mitted the superintendance of this business, that every 
thing was soon in readiness for the voyage. But as Co- 
lumbus was deeply impressed with sentimei^ts of reli- 
gion, he would not set out on an expedition so arduous, 
and of* which one great object was to propagate the 
Christian fidth, without imploring publicfy the protec- 
6* 
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tion and gukfenee of Httven. With this view, he, togetti* 
er with sdl the persons under his oommand, marched in 
solemn prpoes^onto the Monastery of Rabida, where, haT- 
ing confessed their sins, they received the hoiy sacrament 
from the hands of the guardian, Juan Perez, who joined 
his prayers to theirs for the success of an ent^jwrise which 
he had so zealously patronized. 

Next mcMming, being Friday the third da^ of August, m 
the year one thousand four hundred and ninety-two, Co- 
lumbus set sail, a little before sun rise, in presence of a 
vast crowd of spectators, who sent up their supplioatjpiw 
to heaven, for the prosperous issue of the voyage, which 
fhey wished rather than expected. Columbus steered (fi- 
rectly for the Canary islands, and arrived there, August 13, 
1492, without any occurrence that would have oeserved 
notice on any other occanon. But, in a voyage of sui^ 
expectation and importsmce, every circumstance was the 
object of attention. The rudder of the PtrUi^ broke loose^ 
the day after ^e Mt the harbour^ and that acddeot alarm- 
ed the crew, no less superstitious than unskilAil, as a cer- 
tain omen of the unforhmate destiny of the expedilioD. 

Even in the short run to the Cmiaiies, the ships were 
found to be so cra^ and ill-appcnnted, as to be very ion 
proper for a navigartion, which wi(s expected to be botk 
long and dan^eroiKi. Columbus refitted them, however, 
to me best of nis power, and having supplied himsdfw^ 
fiesh provi^ns, he todc his d^arture mm GonurOf one 
of the most westerly of the Canary i^mds, on the sixth 
day of September. 

liere the voya^ of (fisoovery may probaU^ be saklto 
begin ; for Coluimus, holding his comise due west, lefk: ia^ 
mediately the usual track of navigatbn> and stretched into 
unfrequented and unknown seas. The &st day, as it wa* 
very calm, he made but little way ; bat on the seeond, he 
lost sight of the Canaries; and many c^ the sailonr,de' 
jected already and di^nayed, when ftey contemplaled the 
boldness of &e undertalang, hegva to bi»t theur breasla 
and to died tears, as if they wore never mcHe to behold 
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laud Cohimbus comfiMrted them \nth assoranoes of suc- 
cess) and the prospect <^ vast wealth, in those opulent re- 
gions whither he was conducting them. 

This early discovery of the ^urit of his fbUowors tan^ht 
Columhus, tibat he must prq)axe to struggle, not only with 
the uiiav<»dable difficulties which might oe expected firom 
tli^ nature of his undertaldng, but with such as were like- 
ly to arise from the ignorance and timidity of the peq)Ie 
under his command; and he perceived that the art of 
govemii^ the minds of men would be no less recjinsite for 
aocomplisbing the discoveries which he had in view, than 
naval skill and undaunted courage. Hiq^v for himself 
and the country by which he was employed, ne joined to 
ihie ard^it temper and inventive genius of a projector, vir- 
tues of another species, whidi are rarelpr united with them. 
He possessed a thorough knowledge of mankind, an insin- 
uaiing address, a patient perseverance in executing any 
{dan, the perfect government of his passions, and the ta* 
lent of aequiriiB^an asc€»dantof those of other men. All 
these ^fualifieations whidi formed him for command, were 
accon^Mmied with that superior knowledge of his profes* 
si^i which begets confideDce m times of difficult and 
danger. To unskilful Spanish saikurs, accu^omed only 
to existing voyages iu me Mediterranean, the maritime 
sdence <rf Columbus, the frmt of tfiirty year^ experience^ 
improved by an acquaintance with all the inventions of 
the Portuguese, appeared iaam^nsa As soon as they put 
to sea, he regulated everytUi^ by his sole authority; he 
^ superintended the execution rfeveiy order ; and allowing 
hiiEMieif only a few hours for sleei^ he was at all other 
times on deck^ As his oouise lay t&ou^b seas which had 
not formerl]^ been visited, the soundii^ line or instruments 
fcHT observation w^re continually in his hands* After thq 
example of the Portuguese discoverers, he attended to the 
motion of tides vA currents^ watd^ the flifirht of birds, 
the wpearaaceof fishes of sea weeds^ and of every thing 
that fl^^ed on ^ wwei^ and entered everjr occurrenca 
with a mmvite ejnctnefit in the joumil which he ksfit. 
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As the len^ of the vojrage could not fail of alanniAg 
sailors habituated only to short excur^ns, Columbus ea" 
deavoured to conceal from them the real progress which 
they had made with this view, though they had run eigh- 
teen leagues on the second day after they had left Gomera^ 
he gave out that they had advanced only fifteen, and he 
uniiormly employed the same artifice during the whole 
voyage. By the 14th of September the fleet was above 
two hundred leagues to the west of the Canary isles, at a 
greater distance irom land than any Spaniard had been be- 
fore that time. There they were struck with an appear- 
ance no less astcmishing than new. They observed that 
the magnetic needle, in their compasses, did not point ex- 
actly to the polar star, but varied towarcb the west ; and 
as they proceeded, this variation increased. This appear- 
ance which is now familiar, though it still remains one of 
the mysteries of nature, filled the companions of Columbtbs 
with terror. They were now in a boundless unknown 
ocean, far from the usual course of imvigation ; nature itself 
seemed to be altered, and the only guide which they had 
left was about to fail them. Cohirabus, with no 1 ess quick- 
ness than ingenuity, invented a reason for this appearance, 
which, though it did not satisfy himself, seemed so plausi- 
ble to them, that it dispelled their fears and silenced their 
murmurs. 

He still continued to steer due west, nearly in tfie same 
latitude with the Canary islands. In this course he came 
within the sphere of die trade wind, which blows inva- 
riably from east to west, between the tropics and a few 
degrees beyond them. He advanced betore this steady 
gale, with such uniform rapidity that it was seldom neces- 
sary to shift a sail. When about four hundred leagues to 
the west of the Canaries, he found the sea so covert with 
weeds, that it resembled a meadow of vast extent ; and in 
some places they wei^ so ihitV as to retard the motion of 
the vessels. This strange apppearsmce occamoned new 
alarm and disquiet The sailors imagined diat they had 
now arrived at the utmost boundary oi the navigable 
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oce^n; that these floating weeds would ohstruct their 
farther progress, and conceal dangerous rocks, or some 
large tract of land, which had sunk, they knew not how, 
in that place. Columbus endeavoured to persuade them, 
that what had alarmed, ought to have encouraged them, 
and was to be considered as a sign of approaching land. 
At the same time a brisk gale arose, and carried them for- 
ward. Several birds were seen hovering about the ships, 
and directed their flight towards the west The despond- 
ing crew resumed some degree of spirit, and began to en- 
tertaia fresh hopes. 

U^n the first of October th^ were, according to the 
Admiral's reckoning, seven hundred aiid seventy leagues 
to the west of tl^ Canaries ; but lest his men should 
be intimidated by the prodigious length of navigation, he 
gave out that they had proceeded only five hundred and 
^hty-four leagues ; and fortunately for Columbus, neither 
his own pilot, nor those of the other ships, had slall sufli- 
cient to correct this error and cBscover the deceit) They 
had now been above three weeks at sea, and had advanced 
far bevond what former navigators attempted or deemed 
possibie. All their prognostics of discovery, drawn from 
the flight of birds and other circumstances proved falla- 
cious. This disappointment made first an imnression on 
Hie noinds of the timid and ignorant; but by degrees the 
contagion spread from ship to ship. From secret whis- 
perings and murmurings, tney proceeded to open cabals 
and public complaints. They taxed their sovereign with 
inconsiderate credulity, in paying such re^rd to the vain 
promises and rash conjectures of an indigent foreigner. 
Tl^y aflSrmed that they had done their duty, by venturing 
to far in an unknown and hopeless course, without any 
probability of discovering those new countries which their 
commander described. 

Columbus was now fully sensible of his perilous situa- 
tion. He had observed with great uneasiness the fatal 
operation of ignorance and fear. He saw to his great . 
mortification, mat the disaffection among the crew was 
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ready to burst out into an open mutiny. Notwithstanding 
the agitation and solicitude of his mind, Columbus pretend- 
ed to oe ignorant of their machinations, and appeared be- 
fore them with a cheerful countenance, like a man satis- 
fied with the progress he had made. Sometimes he em- 
ployed all the arts of insinuation to soothe his men. Some- 
times he endeavoured to work upon their ambition or ava- 
rice, by magnificent descriptions of the £une and wealth 
which they were about to acquire. On other occasions, 
he assumed a tone of authority and threatened them with 
ven^ance firom their sovereim, if by their dastardly b^ 
haviour, they would defeat mis noble effort to exalt the 
Spanish name above that of every other nati(»i. Even 
with seditious sailors, the words of a man whom they had 
been accustomed to reverence, were weighty and persua- 
sive, and not only restrained them from violent excesseSy 
which they meditated, but prevailed on them to accompa- 
ny him for some time longer. 

As they proceeded, the indications of approaching land' 
seemed to be more certain, and excited some in proportion. 
The birds began to appear in flocks, making towards the 
south-west. Columbus, in imitation of the Portuguese 
navigators, who had been guided in several of their dis- 
coveries, by the motion of birds, altered his course from 
due west towards that quarter whither they pointed thdr 
flight. But, after holding on for several days in thjs new 
direction, without any better success than formerly, the 
hopes of his companions subsided faster than they had 
risen. Impatience, rage, and despair appeared on every 
countenance ; all sense of subordination was lost, and the 
officers who had formerly concurred with Columbus in 
opinion, and supported his authority, now took part with 
the private men; they assembled tumultuously on the 
deck, expostulated with the commander, mingled threats 
with expostulations, and required him instantly to tack 
about and return to Europe. Columbus perceived that it 
would be of no avail to have recourse to his former arts, 
which having been tried so often, had lost their effect ; and 
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that it was impoaible to rekindle any zeal for the suc- 
cess of the expedition among men, in whose hearts' fear 
had extin^ished every generous sentiment He saw that 
it would be no less yam to diink or employing either gen- 
tle or severe measures, to quell a mutiny so general and 
violent At diis critical juncture, he promised solemnly 
tfaaPhe would return, provided they would accompanv 
him three days longer. Knraged as the sailors were, this 
proposition cud not appear unreasonable. The presages 
of discoverinff land oecame now more numerous, llie 
Bodks of bir& increased, and were composed not only of 
sea fowl, but of such land birds as could not be 8U{q)O0ed 
to flv far from the shore. 

The crew of the Pinta observed a cane floating, 
which seemed to haye been newly cut, and likewise a 
piece of timber artificially carved. The sailors aboard 
the Nigna took upthe branch of a tree with red berries 
perfectly fresh. The douds around ^e setting sun as- 
sumed a new appearance ; the air was more mild and 
warm, and during ni^ht, the wind became unequal 
and yariable. From aU these symptons, Columbus was 
so confident of being near land, that on the evening of 
the eleyenth of October, after piiblic prayers for suc- 
cess, he ordered the sails to be furled, and the ships to 
lie to, keeping strict watch, lest they should be dnven 
ashore in the night. During this interval of suspense 
and expectation, no man shut his eyes, all kept upon 
deck, gazing intently towards that quarter where they 
expected to discover the land, which had been so lonff 
the object of their wishes. About two hours before mi£ 
night, Columbus, standing on the forecastle, observed 
a light at a distance, and privately pointed it out to Pe- 
dro Gutherez, a page of the queen's wardrobe. Guth- 
erez perceived it, and calling to Salcedo, comptroller of 
the fleet, all three saw it in motion, as if it were car- 
ried from place to place. A little after midnight, the 
joyful sound of tenrf, landi was heard from the Pinta, 
which kept always ahead of the other ships. But, hav- 
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ing been so often deceived by fallacious appearances, 
every man was now become slow of belief, and waited 
in all the an^ish of uncertainty and impatience, for 
fte return ofday. As soon as morning dawned, Fri- 
day, October 12, all doubts and fears were dispefled. 
From every ship an island was seen about two leagues 
to the north, whose flat and verdant iSelds, well stored 
with wood, and watered with many rivulets, presented 
the aspect of a delightfal country. The crew of tfa^ 
Pittta mstantly began the Te Deum, as a h3rmn of thanks- 
giving to God, and were joined by those of other' ships, 
with tears of joy and transports of congratulation. 
This office of gratitude to heaven, was followed by an 
act of justice to their commander. They threw them- 
selves at the feet of Colnmbus, with feelings of self-con- 
denmation, mingfled with reverence. They implored 
him to i^ardon their ignorance, incredulity, and insolence, 
which had created him so much unnecessary disquiet, 
and had so often obstructed the prosecution of his well* 
concerted plan ; and passing in the warmth of their ad-^ 
miration, from one extreme to another, they ..now pra- 
nounced the man, whom they had so lately revile^^and 
threatened, to be a person sent hj heaven with s^city 
and fortitude more than human, in order to accojmplish 
a design, so far beyond titie ideas and conceptionii of all 
f<mner ages. 

As soon as the sun arose, all their boats were n^ann- 
cd and armed. They rowed towards the island with 
their colours displayed, with warlike music, and other 
martial pomp. As ihey approached the coast, they saw 
it covered with a multitude of people, whom the novel- 
ty of the spectacle had drawn together, whose attitudes 
and gestures expressed wonder and astonishment at the 
strange objects which presented themselves to their 
view. Columbus was the first European who set foot 
in the new world which he had discovered. He landed 
in a rich dress, and with a naked sword in his band. 
His men followed, and kneeling down, they all kissed 
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the ground which they had so long desired to see. 
They next erected a crucifix, and prostrating them* 
selves before it, returned thanks to God for conducting 
tbeir voyage to such a happy issue. They then tool 
solenm possessipa of the country for the crown of Cas- 
tile and Leon, with all the formalities which the Portu- 
gese were accustomed to observe in acts of this kind, 
m their own discoveries. 

The Spaniards, while thus employed, were surround- 
ed by many of the natives, who gazed in silent admira- 
tion upon actions which they could not ^^omprefaend, 
and of which they did not foresee the conaecjuences. 
The dress of the Spaniards, the whiteness of their skms^ 
their beards, their arms, appeared strange and surpri- 
sing. 

"nie vas^ machine in which they had traversed the 
ocean, that seemed to move in the water with wings, 
and uttered, a dreadful sound resembling thunder, ac- 
companied with lightning and sonoke, struck them with 
such terror, that they began to respect their new guests 
as a superior order of beings, and concluded that they 
were children of the sun, who had descended to visit 
the earth. 

The Europeans were hardly less amazed at the scene 
now before them. Every herb, and shrub, and tree, was 
diffeient from those which flourished in Europe. The 
soil seemed to be rich, but bore few marks of cultivatiwi. 
The climate, even to Spaniards, felt warm, though ex- 
tremely delightful. The inhabitants appeared in the 
simple innocence of nature, entirely naked. Their black 
hair, long and uncurled, floated upon their shoulders, or 
was bound in tresses around their heads. They had no 
beairds, and every part of their bodies was perfectly 
smooth. Their complexion was of a dusky copper col- 
our, tiieir features sin^lar, rather than disagreeable, 
their aspect gentle and timid ; though not tall, they were 
well shaped, and active. Their faces and several parts 
of their bodies were fantastically painted with glaring 

7 
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colours. They were shy at first, through fear, but sooil 
beccune familiar with the Spaniards, and with transports 
of joy received from them hawk's-bills,^lass beads, or 
other baubles in return, for which they OTve such provi- 
sions as they had, and some cotton yam, the only commo- 
dity of value they could produce. Towards evening 
Columbus returned to the ships, accompanied by many 
of the islanders in their boats, which they called canoes, 
and, though rudely formed out of the trunkt>fa single 
tree, they rowed them with surprising dexterity. Thus 
in the first interview between the inhabitants of the old 
and new worlds, every thing was conducted amicably, 
and to their mutual satisfaction. The former, enlight- 
ened and ambitious, formed already vast ideas with re- 
spect to the advantages which they might derive from 
the regions which began to open to their view. The 
latter, simple and undiscerning, had no foresight of the 
calamities and desolation which were approaching their 
country. Columbus, who now assumed the title and au- 
Uiority of admiral and viceroy, called the island which 
he discovered San Salvador. 

It is better known by the nan^ of Guanahani, which 
the natives gave it, and is one of that large cluster of 
islands called the Lucaya or Bahama Isles. Thus Co- 
lumbus, by his superior sagacity and fortitude, had con- 
ducted the Spaniards, by a route concealed from past 
ages, to the knowledge of the new world. No event 
ever proved so interesting to mankind in general, and to 
the inhabitants of Europe in particular, as the discovery 
of America and the passage to India by the Cape of Good 
Hope : it at once gave rise to a revolution in the com- 
merce and in the power of nations, as well as in the 
manners, industry, and government of almost the whole 
world. At this period new connexions were formed by 
the inhabitants of the most distant regions, for the supply 
of wants they had never before experienced. The pro- 
duction of climates situated under the equator were con- 
sumed in countries bordering on the pole ; the industryo 
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the north was transplanted to the south ; and the inhabi- 
tants of the west were clothed with the manufactures of the 
east ; in short, a general intercourse of opinions, laws, am} 
customs, diseases and remediss, virtues and vices, were 
established among them. 

Such is a brief account of the discovery of America by 
Columbus ; and with respect to the voyage itself and what 
relates to the famous navigator and his vicissitudes of 
fortune at the court of Spain, we have chiefly followed 
Winterbotham, frequently yerbatim. 
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Hayino given an account of the discoyery of America bj 
Christopher Columbus, we shall now proceed to account 
for the peopling of this continent. When America wai 
discovered, it was found inhabited by a race of people, bo 
less different from the inhabitants of Europe, Africa, and 
the greater part of Asia, than the climate and natural pro* 
ductions of the new world are different from those of the 
old. To trace the descent of the red men who are melting, 
as was said by one of their most celebrated warriors,* ^Mike 
snow before the sun," and perpetuate their national char- 
acter on the page of history, before they totally disappear 
as a portion of the human race, will, we have no doubt, be 
no less gratifying to the scientific than to the curious. In 
perambulating this labyrinth of obscurity and antiquity ; 
no safer guide can be offered us, than a portrait of the char- 
acteristical features of the Indians, which, when compared 
with the national character of some Asiatic tribes, will, by 
the resemblance which, in their manners, habits, and cus- 
toms they bear to each other, lead us to the original scourct 



*The noted Miami chief Mishikinakm, oc Little Turtle who 
eontribttted most to the defeat of St Clair, 
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whence sprang the North American Indians. The Euro- 
pean colonies in America have now become too numerous 
and too powerful to fear the effects of savage barbarity, and 
when fear ceases contempt is the natural consequence. 
While the Indians are thus despised and forgotten as the 
original proprietors of this vast continent, which has served 
as a refuge to the oppressed inhabitants of Europe, in gen- 
eral they are by many deemed unworthy the attention of the 
antiquary. The Indians, it is true, cannot be classed among 
civilized nations, who cultivated the arts, agriculture, and 
commerce ; still, leading a barbarous life as they did, it 
cannot be denied but that the lofty notions of hono^r and 
independence, with which the minds of some Indian tribes 
were imbued and urged them to' deeds of admirable heroism 
and striking generosity, is a proof of elevation of mind and 
refinement of sentiment ; qualities, perhaps, which are sel- 
dom to be found among those who charge the Indians with 
an inferiority of species. The greatest part of them-had 
truly a nobleness and an equality of soul, which we seldom 
attain, with all the helps we can obtain from philosophy and 
religion. They were always masters of themselves, in the 
most sudden misfortunes, and the least alteration could not 
be perceived in their countenances. A prisoner who knew 
in what his captivity would end, or what, perhaps, is more 
surprising, who was uncertain of his fate, did not lose on 
this account a quarter of an hour's sleep ; even ttie first 
emotions did not find them at a fault. 

It is no less astonishing to see men whose whole outward 
appearance proclaimed nothing but barbarity, behave to 
each other with such kindness and regard, that are not per- 
haps to be experienced among the most civilized nations. 
This doubtless proceeded in some measure from the words 
mine and thine being as yet unknown to those savages. 
Those cold words, as St. Chrysostom calls them, which, ex- 
tinguishing in our hearts the fire of charity, light up that of 
covetousness. We are equally charmed with that natural 
and unaffected gravity which reigned in all their behaviour, 
in all their actions, in the greatest part of their diversions ; 
as likewise with the civility and deference they showed to 
their equals, and the respect of the young people to the 
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aged ; and lastly, to see that they neyer quarrelled among 
themselves with those indecent expressions, and the oaths 
and curses so common among the whites. All these are 
proofs of good sense, and a great command of temper. 

The Indians have been frequently misrepresented by 
writers, who have been either prejudiced against them from 
some impure motives, or who had been too transiently resi- 
dent amongt them, to ascertain with any accuracy the real 
character of the Indians ; for the Indians are not communi- 
cative in relation to their national peculiarities, or original 
descent. It requires, therefore, a good deal of familiar, at- 
tentive, and unsuspecting observation to obtain any knowl- 
edge respecting them, as they have neither records nor oral 
tradition to throw any degree of satisfactory light on their 
character and descent. 

The speculative opinions of several historians who wrote 
concerning the religion of the Indian tribes of America, and 
the question, whence America might have been peopled, 
led to many misrepresentations of the religious rites, lan- 
guage, and customs of its original inhabitants. They dis- 
covered affinities which existed no where, but in the fanci- 
ful invention of the discoverers. Gomara, Lerius, and Les- 
carbot inferred, from some resemblance of this kind, that 
America had been peopled by the Canaanites, when they 
were expelled by Joshua. The celebrated Grotius, adopt- 
ing the opinion of Martyr, imagined that Yucatan, a pro- 
vince of New Spain, was first colonized by the Ethiopians, 
and that those Ethiopians were Christians. The human 
mind derives pleasure from paradox, for the same reason 
that it delights in wit. Both produce new and surprising 
combinations of thought, and the judgment being over- 
powered by the fervours of imagination, becomes for a time 
insensible to their extravagance. 

The opinion extensively prevails, that the North Ameri- 
can Indians are descendants of the tribes of Israel. This 
so possessed the mind of Adair, that, although he had the 
greatest opportunity of obtaining knowledge, his book is 
comparatively of little use. We are constantly led to sus- 
pect the fidelity of his statements, because his judgment 
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had lost its equipoise, and he saw everj thing through a 
discoloured medium. 

It is impossible for the religious man not to take particu^ 
lar interest in the history of the Hebrews ; and while he 
reads of the extermination of the kingdom of Israel, when 
the blindfolded tribes were torn from the land of their pre- 
rogative, his soul must be filled with compassion for their 
misfortunes. Their subsequent history is attended with such 
impenetrable darkness, that this sentiment of compassion 
naturally combines with curiosity, to penetrate even the 
forests of the western continent, in order to identify the 
lost tribes of Israel. This has actually been the case, for 
the idea of tracing to America the long lost tribes of Israel, 
rose before the imagination of many with captivating splen- 
dour. In the establishment however of this theory, the 
judgments of those who endeavoured to make researches 
this way, were so much perverted that resemblances were 
imagined which had no existence in reality.* The affinity, 
it is true, of languages tends in some measure to point out 
the connexion of nations; but this depends on the high or 
low degree of similarity which we find when we collate the 
one language with the other. In the Celtic language, for 
example, we find several words which bear some radical 
resemblance to the Indian, especially to that language 
which is spoken by the Algonquins : but hence, it would not 
be reasonable to conclude a consanguinity between the 
Irish and the North American Indians. It is, therefore, on 
the resemblance which a few words in the languages of the 
Indians of North America bear to the Hebrew, that some 
authors have contended with a great deal of confidence, 
that the lost tribes of Israel are the red men of North 
America. 

On the continent of America three radical languages are 
•poken by the Indians, exclusive of the Karalit or Esqui- 
meaux. Mr. Heckewelder denominates them the Iroquois, 
the Lenape, and the Floridian. The Iroquois is spoken by 
the six nations, the Wyandots or Hurons, the Naudo- 



*See Jarvis on the religion cithe Indians. 
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wessies, the Assiniboiis, and other tribes beyond the St. 
Lawrence. 

The Lenape which is the most widely extended language 
on this side Of the Mississippi, was spoken by the tribes 
now extinct, who formerly inhabited Nova Scotia and the 
present State of Maine, the Abenakis, Micmacs, Canni- 
bas, Openangos, Soccokis, Etchemins,and Souriqfiois ; dia- 
lects of it are now spoken by the Miamis, the Potanota- 
mies, Mississagoos, and Kickapoos ; the Conestogos, Nan- 
ticokos, Shawanese, and Mohicans ; the Algonquins, the 
Knistewans, and Chippeways. The Floridian includes 
the languages of the Creeks or Muscohgees, Chickesaas, 
Choctaws, Pascagoulas, the <'herokees, Seminoles, and 
seyeral others in the southern parts of Florida. These 
three languages are primitive, that is to say, are so distant- 
ly related, as to have no perceivable affinity. 

Seeing therefore that there are three primitive languages 
spoken by the North American Indians, which have no 
radical connexion the one with the other, it would be ab- 
surd to countenance for a moment the assertion, that the 
red men of America are the lost tribes of Israel, without 
having a better proof than a similarity, as we have already 
mentioned, between a few Indian and Hebrew words. The 
distant relation itself between these three primitive lan- 
guages of America is enough to overthrow the argument; 
for, if the Indians are the descendants of the Hebrews, it 
would certainly follow that almost all the dialects, especial- 
ly the three primitive languages, would not only bear a most 
striking resemblance to the Hebrew, but would also be 
more nearly allied among themselves. Besides there is 
one striking peculiarity in the construction of American 
languages, which has no counterpart in the Hebrew. In- 
stead of the ordinary division of genders, they divide them 
into animate and inanimate. 

But this is not the only instance, in which the Hebrew 
and the Indian languages differ in their idioms. To enu- 
mer^ate, however, all the idiomatical discordances of the In- 
dian and Hebrew languages, will not be necessary on the 
present occasion, as we shall prove in the following page s, 
beyond the possibility of a doubt, that the Indians are de- 
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scended from a different source. Those, therefore, wko 
contend from merely a slight affinity of languages, that they 
have discovered the long lost tribes of Israel on the western 
continent, might as well say that the Arabians and Abys- 
sinians are the lost tribes of Israel, for their languages have 
a very strong affinity with the Hebrew. Were we even 
to allow the affinity of languages in its fullest extent, the 
only legitimate inference would be, that the languages of 
America are of Oriental origin ; and consequently that 
America was peopled from Asia. 

- But the affinity between the Hebrew and the Indian 
languages of America, is so slight and imperceptible that 
we could scarcely be induced, on this ground alone, to be- 
lieve, even the Asiatic origin of the Noith American In- 
dians. However much the language of the primitive in* 
habitants of the western continent became altered by the 
revolutions which are incident to communities and nations, 
it is not to be presumed, that the original language was to- 
tally extinguished ; some vestiges would still remain, as a 
monument of its original descent. Pere Leveque, who paid 
the strictest attention to the national peculiarities of all the 
tribes of North American Indians among whom he had a 
chance to dwell during his missionary travels in North 
America, has given us much useful information respecting 
the early condition of the Aborigines of this country. Al- 
though his researches are neither so extensive nor so valua- 
ble as those of Charlevoix his countryman, still, it would 
appear that his travels were not at all confined to the 
French Colony, as was generally the case with the mission- 
aries of Canada. While he describes the red man in his 
original state as minutely and as correctly as any other who 
had gone before him or come after him, his judgment in- 
clines neither to the right, nor to the left^ as he had but 
one object in view, which was a fair and an honest state- 
ment of facts, as may easily he seen from his candour and 
impartiality without the slightest prejudice, either for or 
against the race of people whose characteristic he endea-> 
yours to delineate. 
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** Nothing can be more absurd,"* says our author, " than 
to believe for a moment, that the western continent had 
been peopled by the lost tribes of Israel, or at least that the 
present Indians of America are the lost Israelites. Adair, 
as every person knows, has assumed an extraordinary ana 
«ingular position on this subject, while he finds, or rather 
pretends to find, an affinity between the Jews and the 
American Indians, in all those respects which can be call- 
ed national. Thi^^ailthor is said to have lived forty years 
among the^^^^bofigines of the country, which may be true 
for all-tr^Know, but it is certainly true, that few or none 

^ gone before, or come after him, who witnessed what 
he witnessed, or viewed the Indians as he viewed them. 
In this assertion, all those who are in the least acquainted 
vnth the manners and customs of the red men, will, no 
doubt concur with me. Is it not strange, that, after dis- 
covering the Mosiac law, or at least the leading statutes of 
it, he had not also observed a Synagogue ! If he had at 
once the audacity to tell us that he was in the habit of at- 
tending Divine Worship with them on the Sabbath day, 
who could dare deny, but Adair made out his point \ not- 
withstanding this deficiency, our author's book is furnished 
with sufficient evidence to show, that he ds himself a most 
superficial observer, or a huge impostor." " // ne lui ap- 
partenoit que de connaitre la verite, et de la dire ; sHl etoit 
fascine^ par P esprit de parti, il ne devenait que forgane de$ 
erreurs.'*'* What influenced Adair to lose his equilibrium 
in weighing so unfairly his observations and arguments, we 
cannot pretend to know. This author, it is true, stands not 
alone in this theory, but the most of his supporters bear 
witness to him, on whose system they have generally built 
their arguments. If Julius Caesar bad been a lover of the 
Jews, or if he felt, in any way, interested in their affairs he 
could equally well have discovered the lost tribes of Israel 
among the ancient Gauls and Britons in his Bellum Gallicum^ 
But Caesar was a different historian, not only from Adair, 



*Pere Levequesur Torigine des Aborigeaes du nouveau moode, 
p. 5a 
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but many others of our own day, whose religion teaches 
them the profession of truth as this general was, per- 
haps, one of the most candid and impartial historians that 
ever wrote. With regard then more particularly to the 
real origin of the North American Indians, I have only to 
say, that we must look to the numerous tribes scattered 
over the dreary regions in the north-east parts of Asia, as 
their progenitors. And if it be said, that the lost Israelites 
might have wandered thither, and thence have migrated tp 
America by Beering's Straits, we can reply that the Jew- 
ish features, so peculiar to that nation, the Hebrew langu- 
age, the Jewish religion, and the customs of the Jews have 
never been traced among the Aborigines of America." 

Religion, customs, the shape and size of the body, the 
tinge of skin, and the features of the visage are, as well as 
language indicative of the original connexion of nations. But 
in this view also, the relation between the Indians and tribes 
of Israel, is equally distant, as will be seen when we de- 
lineate the red Indian in that original state in which he 
was found by the first visiters from Europe. By the dis- 
coveries of Captain Cook in his last voyage, it has beeu 
established beyond a doubt, that at Kamschatka, in dbout 
lattitude 66 north, the continents of Asia and America are 
separated by a strait only eighteen miles wide, and that the 
inhabitants on each continent are similar, and frequently 
pass and repass in their canoes, from the one continent to 
the other. It is aUo certain, that during the winter season, 
Beering's straits -are frozen from the one side to the other. 
Captain Williamson, who was lieutenant to Cook in those 
voyages, has also asserted that, from the middle of the chan- 
nel between Kamschatka and America he had discovered 
land on either side. This short distance, therefore, he 
says, should account for the peopling of America from the 
north-east parts of Asia. The same author further asserts, 
that there is a cluster of islands interspersed between the 
two continents ; and that he frequently saw canoes passing 
from one island to the other. From these circumstances 
we may fairly conclude that America was peopled from the 
north-east parts of Asia ; and during our inquiry, we shall 
endeavour to point out facts, which tend to prove the par- 
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ticular tribes in Asia, from whom the North American In;- 
dians are directly descended. The Esquimeaux on the 
coast of Labrador are eridently a separate species of men^ 
distinct from all the nations of the American continent, in 
language, disposition, and habits of life ; and in all these re^ 
spects, they bear a near resemblance to the Noithem £uro«' 
peans. Their beards are so thick and large, that it is with 
difficulty the features of their face can be discovered, while 
all the other Indian tribes of America are particularly dis- 
tinguished for the want of beards. The North American 
Indians resemble each other, not only in mental and bodily 
frame, but generally in their manners, habits, and customs. 

The Esquimeaux are a very diminutive race ; but the 
other tribes are generally tall, athletic, and well propor- 
tioned. It is believed by many that the Esquimeaux In- 
dians emigrated from the north-west puis of Europe. In 
this belief we are confirmed from several tircumstances. 
Low stature and long beards are peculiar to some countries 
in the north-west parts of Europe. 

As early as the ninth century the Norwegians discover- 
ed Greenland, and planted colonies there. The communi- 
cation with that country, after a long interruption, was re- 
newed in the 12th century. Some missionanes, prompted 
by zeal for propagating the Christian faith, ventured to set- 
tle in this frozen region. From them we have learned that 
the north-west coast of Greenland is separated from Ameri- 
ca, but by a very narrow strait, if separated at all ; and that 
the Esquimeaux of America perfectly resemble the Green- 
landers in their aspect, dress, mode of living, and probably 
language. The following passage which we have quoted 
from Senor Juan Perez, will tend in a great measure to 
identify the Esquimeaux as the descendants of the Green- 
landers. Juan Perez, a Spaniard, remained for several 
years in Greenland and on the coasts of Labrador, as nos- 
sionary for the propagation of the Christian religion : 

** Los nativos de Greenland y los Indies de Labrador 
parecen los mismos. La identidad no consiste solamente 
en la forma de las personas, que no exceden einco pies de 
altura, tfas tambien en la complexion, que es el color ama^ 
rillo. Los Indios de Labrador y los nativos de Greenland 

8 
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son carianchos, romot, bezudos, y tengon los ojos y los €««• 
bellos negros. La lengua de los Esquimeaux no es que un 
dialecto de aquella que se habla en Greenland. Esta len- 
gua abunda en largas polisilabas. Las canoas de los dos 
pueblos son construidas de la misma manera. Adoran am- 
bos al Grande Espiritu con otros inferiores que residen ea 
todas partes. De estas j otras coincidencias que no es 
posible numener al presente, son convencido que la tierra 
de Labrador habia sido problada por los nativos de Green- 
land, antes del arribo de otras naciones." 

The inhabitants of Greenland, says Juan Perez, have a 
striking resemblance to the Esquimeaux, not only in per- 
son, ivhich seldom exceed five feet, but in complexion, 
which is yellow. The Esquimeaux and the inhabitants of 
Greenland have broad faces, flat noses, thick lips, with 
black eyes and hair. The language of the Esquimeaux ia 
no other than a dialect of that language which is spoken in 
Greenland, abounding in polysyllables of great length. 
The canoes used by the Esquimeaux are exactly built of the 
same materials, and in the same form as those of the Green- 
landers. Both these people have their Great Spirit y as well 
as several other inferior ones residing, according to their 
belief, in every part of the country. From these and other 
circumstances, continues Juan Perez, I am convinced that 
the Esquimeaux are the descendants of the Greenlanders. 

The coasts of Labrador, on the Atlantic, are inhabited 
by tribes of those people, who have been called Esqui- 
meaux. This name has been given them by the tribes of 
American Indians, from whom they seem to be a people 
entirely different. The name signifies eaters of raw flesh, 
which the E^uimeaux are observed to do frequently. 
These tribes are said to be distinguished from the other 
American Indians by many characteristics. Their colour 
is not that of copper, but the tawny brown which distin- 
guishes the inhabitants of the more northern parts of Eu- 
rope : They all have beards, and some of them have been 
observed with hair of different colours, some fair and others 
red. These marks by which th^)^are so evidently distin- 
guished from the American Indiana, have inclifl|d several 
philosophers to believe that they are of EuropelS descent ; 
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tlxeir colour is similar to that of the inhabitants of the north 
of Europe. Their red and fair hair, found in the north of 
Europe, more frequently than in any other part of the 
world ; but above all, their language, whieh is said to be a 
dialect of that spoken in East Greenland, the inhabitanta 
of which are believed to have emigrated from Europe, seem 
to give this conjecture a considend>le appearance of proba- 
bility ; besides, their religious notions are exactly the same 
as those of the Greenlanders. On the whole, it appears ra^ 
tional to believe, that the progenitors of all the American 
nations from Gape Horn to the southern limits of Labrador, 
from the similarity of their aspect, colour, language, and, 
customs, migrated from the north-east parts of Asia ; and 
that the nations^that inhabit Labrador, Esquimeaux, and the 
parts adjacent, from their unlikeness to the rest of the 
Americans, and their resemblance to the northern Euro- 
peans, came over from the north-west parts of Europe. 

Such are the most rational conjectures which we have 
been able to form respectiug the origin of the Esquimeaux, 
who are evidently a different race from all the other North 
American Indians. It remains now to trace the descent of 
these other tribes, who are *^cattered ovor thut country 
whieh extends from Cape Horn to the southern limits of 
Labrador. 

We shall here quote the following passage from Brere- 
wood a very learned author, who paid much attention to 
the present subject, and lived in the time of Glueen Eliza- 
beth. — 

" It is very likely that America received her first inhabi- 
tants, from the east border of Asia ; so it is altogether un- 
like, that it received them from any other part of all that 
border, save from Tartary. Because, in America there is 
not to be discerned any token or indication at all, of the arts 
or industry of C%ma, or Indiay or Cataia^ or any other ci- 
vil region, along all that border of Asia : But, in theirgross 
ignorance of letters, and of arts, in their idolatry, and the 
specialties of it, in their incivility, and many barbarous pro- 
perties, they resemble the old and rude Tartars^ above all 
the nations ot the earth. Which opinion of mine touching 
the Americans descending from the Tartars, rather than 
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from tnj other nation in that border of A$ia, tifter the near 
Ticinity of Asia to America, this reason, above all others, 
may best establish and persuade ; because it is certain, that 
that north-east part of Ana possessed by the Tartars, is, if 
not ccmtinent with the west side of America, which yet 
remaineth somewhat doubtful, certainly, and without all 
doubt, the least disjoined by sea, of all that coast of 
Asia, for that those parts of Asia and Americuj are conti- 
nent the one with the other, or at most, disjoined but by 
scNue narrow channel of the ocean, the rayenousand harmful 
beasts, wherewith America is stored, as Bears, lions. Ti- 
gers, Wolves, Foxes, &c. (which, then, as is likely, men 
would never to their own hturm transport out of the one con- 
tinent to the other) may import. For from Noah's ark, 
which rested after the deluge, in Asia, all those beasts must 
of necessity fetch their beginning, seeing they would not 

Eroceed by the course of nature, as the imperfect sort of 
ving creatures do, of putrefaction ; or if they might have 
putrefaction for their parentage, or receive their original by 
any other sort of generation) of the earth, without a specitd 
procreation of their own kind, then I see no necessity, why 
they should by God's special appointment, be so carefully 
preserved in Noah's at k (as they were) in time '^f the de- 
luge. Wherefore, seeing it is certain, that those ravenous 
beasts of America, are the progeny of those of the same 
kind in Asia, and that men, as is likely, conveyed them not 
(to their own prejudice) from the one continent to the 
other, it carrieth a great likelyhood and appearance of truth, 
that if they join not together, yet are they near neighbours, 
and but little disjoined the one from the other, for even to this 
day, in the isles of Cuba, Jamaica^ Htspatnolay BuricJienaj 
and all the rest, which are so far removed from the firm 
land, that these beasts cannot swim from it to them, the 
Spaniards record, that none of these are found. "• 

The portrait painter, Mr. Smibert, who accompanied Dr. 
Berkeley, then Dean of Derry, and afterwards Bishop of 
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Clojne, from Italy to America in 1728, was employed by 
the Grand Duke of Tuscany, while at Florence, to paint 
two or three Siberian Tartars, presented to the Duke by 
the Czar of Russia. This Mr. Smibert, upon his landing 
at Narraganset Bay with Dr. Berkeley, instantly recogni- 
zed the Indians here to be the same people as the Siberian 
Tartars whose pictures he had taken.* 

The learned traveller Mr. John Bell of Antermony makes 
the following observation. ** From all the accounts I have 
heard and read of the natives of Canada, there is no nation 
in the world which they so much resemble as the Tongu- 
sians. The distance between them is not so great as it 
commonly imagined," 

Great question, says Mr. JefTerson, has arisen whence 
came those aboriginal inhabitants of America. Discover- 
ies, long ago made, were sufficient to show that a passage 
from Europe to America was always practicable, even ta 
the imperfect navigation of ancient times. In going from 
Norway to Iceland, from Iceland to Greenland, from Green- 
land to Labrador, the first traject is the widest ; and this 
having been practised from the earliest times of which we 
have any account of that part of the earth, it is not difficult 
to suppose that the subsequent trajects may have been 
sometimes passed. Again the late discoveries by Captain 
Cook, coasting from Kamskatka to California, have proved 
that, if the two continents of Asia and America be separa- 
ted at all, it is only by a narrow strait. So that from this 
side also, inhabitants may have passed into America ; and 
the resemblanee between the Indians of America and the 
eastern inhabitants of Asia, would induce us to conjecture^ 
that the former are the descendants of the latter, or the lat- 
ter of the former ; excepting indeed the Esquimeaux, who, 
from the same circumstance of resemblance, and from the 
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identity of language, must be derived from the Green* 
landers, and these probably from some of the northern parts 
of the old continent." 

Dr. Swinton in his learned contributions to ancient tcm- 
versal hutwy^ after having examined the theory by which 
the Phenicians are supposed to have been the first colony 
that peopled America, observes, ^^that, therefore the 
Americans, in general, were descended from some people, 
who inhabited a country not so far distant from them as 
Egypt and Phenicia, our readers will, as we apprehend 
readily admit. Now, no country can be pitched upon so 
proper and convenient for this purpose as the north eastern 
part of Asia, particularly great Tartary, Siberia, and more 
especially the Peninsula of Kamschatka. That probably 
was the tractthrough which many Tartarian colonies pass- 
ed into America and peopled the most considerable part of 
the New World.'' 

The most unequivocal mode, therefore, as we have al- 
ready said, of throwing any satisfactory light on this ob- 
scure subject, is to compare the personal appearance, reli- 
gion and the manners, habits and customs of Indians, with 
^ose of Asiatic nations ; and when we find a striking si- 
milarity between them, we may fairly conclude, that the 
North American Indians are connected with them, and that 
they are the descendants of those to whom they bear the 
greatest resemblance. 



PERSONS, FEATURES, AND COLOUR OF THE NORTH 
AMERICAN INDIANS. 

The North American Indians, have a striking simi- 
larity in their external appearance. Their bodies though 
slight, are strong, tall and straight, but this strengtti is ra- 
dier suited to endure the exercise of the chace, than hard 
labour, by which they are soon consumed. In some na- 
tions it is not uncommon to see the middle stature ; the 
smallest d^[ree of deformity, however, is rarely seen 
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among any of them. The strength of thdr bodies, the 
extraordinary suppleness of their limbs, and the height 
which they attain may fairly be attributed to liberty and 
exrecise]to which the children are accustomed from tbeir 
earliest youth. 

There is also a conformation of features as well as 
person, which, more or less characterises them all. The 
&ce is round, further removed than that of any oAier 
people, from an oval shape. Their cheek-bones are a 
little raised, for this pecuUanl^ the men are more distin- 
guished than the women. Their forehead is small : the 
extremity of the ears far from the £Bice ; their li^ thick ; 
their noses are generally broad, with wide nostnis ; their 
eyes are black, or of a chesnut colour, small, but capable 
of discerning objects at a great distance ; their hair is 
thick and strong, without any tendency to curi ; their 
ears large ; their legs well formed, and the feet small. 
They have little or no beards on the foce, which is not 
a natural deficiency, as some travellers have asserted but 
an artificial deprivation, for they carefully eradicate the 
hair from every part of the body, except the head, and 
tfaev^ confined that, in ancient times, to a toft on the top. 

One great peculiarity in ih& native Americans is their 
colour, and the identity of it throughout the whole extait 
of the continent, excq>t the coasts of Labrador, as we 
have already mentioned. Their colour is that of cop- 
per ; a colour which, as has been frequently observed, is 
peculiar to the Americans. " They are all," says Che- 
valier Pinto, ** of a copper colour, with some diversity of 
shade, not in proportion to their distance firom the equa- 
tor, but according to the d^ree of the elevation of the 
country in which they reside. Those who live in a 
high country are fairer than those in the marshy low 
lands on the coast." It is said, however, and it is pro- 
bable enough, that two small tribes have been lately dis- 
covered in Mexico, who differ considerably firom all the 
other Indian nations, in colour and mode of living. We 
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therefore, quote the following article ftom the Western 
Democrat: 

*'It is a fact not generally known, that there do eiist 
in the far west at least two small tribes or bands of white 
people. One of these bands is called Mawkeys. They 
reside in Mexico on the sonth west side of the rocky 
mountains, and between 300 and 500 miles from SarUa 
JTe, towards California, and in a valley which makes a 
deep notch into the mountain, surrounded by hi^h and 
impassible ridges, and which can only be entered by a 
narrow pass from the south west They are represent- 
ed by trappers and hunters of the west, known to the 
writer of diis, to be men of veracity, as an innocent 
and inoffensive people, who live by agriculture, while 
they also aaise a great number of horses and mules, both 
of which are us^ by them for food. They cultivate 
maize, pumpkins and beans in large quantities. These 
people are frequently depredated upcm by their more 
warlike red nei^bours, to whom they submit without 
resorting to deadly weapons in order to repel them. Not 
far distant from the Mawkeys, and in the same range of 
country, is another band of the same description, called 
Nabbehoes, a description of either of these tribes will 
answer for botL They have been described to the 
writer by two men in whose veracity the fullest confi- 
dence may be placed ; they say the men are of the com- 
mon stature, with light flaxen hair, lig^t blue eyes, and 
that their skin is of the most delicate whiteness. Chie of 
my informants, who saw seven of these peo^de at Sania 
Fe in 1830, in describing the Mawkejrs sajrs, ' they are as 
much whiter than I am whiter than the darkest Indian in 
the Creek nation,' and my informant was of as good a 
complexion as white men generally are. A trapper on 
one occasion in a wandering excursion, arrived at a vil- 
lage of the Mawkeys. He was armed with a rifle, a pair 
of belt pistols, knife and tomahawk ; all of which were 
new to them, and appeared to excite their wonder and 
surprise. After conversing some time by signs, he fired 
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one of the pistols, when the whole group around him 
instantly fell to the ground in the utmost consternation. 
They intreated him not to hurt them and showed in ya- 
rious ways that they thought him a supernatural being. 
He saw vast number of horses and mules about the 
viUa^." 

Being fully convinced that America as well as the 
old continent had been peopled by dilBferent races, and 
at different times, we hesitate not a moment to believe 
that tribes of this description exist in the west ; neither 
do we doubt but several more could be discovered who 
would exhibit a bi^er degree of civilization, than has 
been witnessed among the red Indians. Asia, no doubt; 
contributed at different periods to the peopling of Ameri- 
ca with tribes of different degrees of civilization. The 
Tartars, Siberians and Kamschadales, are of all the 
Asiatic nations with whom travellers are acquainted, 
those who bear the greatest resemblance to the North 
American Indians, not only in their manners and cus- 
toms, but also in their features and complexion. The 
Tartars have al'^ays been knv^Tvn as a race whose dis- 
position led them rove and wander in quest of conquest 
and plunder. While the present Indians can be iden- 
tified as the descendants of the Tartars or Siberians, and 
when it can be proved beyond a doubt that America 
was inhabited by a more civilized people than the pre- 
sent, it may fairly be conjectured that the original and 
more civilized inhabitants were exterminated by some 
great revolution, which had, very probably, been effect- 
ed by a Tartar invasion, similar to that which under 
Gengiskhan devastated the Chinese empire, and to that 
also which overwhelmed the Roman empire. But as 
we shall hereafter have a more favourable opportunity 
of disciissing this subject in its proper place, we shall 
now pass over into Asia, in order to show how far the 
persons, features and complexion of some Asiatic tribes 
coincide with those of the North American Indians. 
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PERSONS, FEATURES, AND COMPLEXION OF THE 
TONGUSI OF SIBERIA, IN ASIA. 

" I Tonguffl," sajrs the learned Padre Santmi, a native 
of Italy, and a missionary in Chinese Tartary and Siberia, 
^ sono generalmente, alti, forti flessibili e h&k stretti ; cor- 
rcmo con tanta velocita, che li ho veduto sovente volte 
sopragiungere i piu veloci animali della foresta. La cor- 
pmenza e la defonnita di persona sono vizii, che si vedo- 
no rarisdme volte fra questa geiite, perche dalla loro gio- 
ventu si awezzano alia caccia e alia guerra.'' 

Here we are told by Santini, that the Tongusi are gene- 
rally tall, athletic, and straight; that they run with such 
velocity that he frequently saw them overtake the swift- 
est animal in the forest Corpulency and deformity of 
person, he says, -are Uemishes which are seldom seen 
among them, because, from their youth they are trained to 
the chase and war. 

la speaking of the Coriacks and Kamschadales, Santini 
gives lis the following descriptioft : * ; 

***! Coi. ^oki di Siberia, I Tongusi e i Kamschadali han- 
no, mi sembra, la medesima origifae ; poiche, sebfeene le 
loro Ungue non sono simili inti^ramente, nuUadimeno han- 
no un legamento radicale, che e si chiara, che bisogna che 
tutte le tre siano stato le figlie gella medesima madre. 
La somiglianza della figura del corpo e della fatezza del 
viso, e tanto evidente, che Tidentita di stirpe non si puo 
dubitare, come si vedra adesso. II viso e rotundo, le 
mascelle alzate, i labri grassi, gli occhi picoli e neri, la 
fronte non e grande ; Porechi son m-andi, i denti bianchi e 
i capelli son neri. Gli Indiani dell' America settentrion- 
ale, che aveva veduto a Quebec Panno 1748 sono della 
stessa stirpe perche hanno il medesimo colore, viso e i loro 
costumi, lingua e religione sono assai somighanti." 

The Coriacks, Tongusi, and Kamsc^iadales, says San- 
tini, it seems to me, have had the same origin ; for, al- 
though their languages are not altogether the same, still 
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their connexion is so radical that they must be mediately 
or immediately the daughters o[ the same mother. The 
similarity of person and visage is so striking, that the 
identity of person cannot be doubted. Their faces are 
round, the cheek bones high, the lips thick, the eyes small 
and black, the forehead smal], the ears large, the teeth 
white, and the hair black. 

The Indians of North America, (the same author con- 
tinues,) whom I saw at Quebec in 1748, must be of the 
same origin as the Asiatic tribes I have now described : 
they have the same complexion and visage; and their 
customs, religion, and language are also very similar. 

Of this resemblance in external appearance we are fiil- 
hr convinced ', for, in 1826, two young princes of the 
Tongusi tribe were taken to Rome by two Jesuits, who 
had conv^ed them to the Christian faith in their native 
country. Their complexion, we must acknowledge, was 
fairer than that of the Indians, but, in every other reqpect, 
there was a angular coincidence. The diligent antiijuary. 
Count Rosetti, who travelled, some years since, in the 
United States, was so perfectly satisfied with their identi- 
ty, that he published, on the arrival of the young princes 
at Rome, an able article for the Socie^ of Antiquaries, 
proving the Asiatic origin of the North American Indians. 
To confirm his assertions, he brought before the Society 
of Andquaries the two Asiatic princes and an Indian ww) 
had accompanied him firom America to Italy. During this 
inquiry, some of the most literary men in Italy were pre- 
sent, and among them we observed two or three foreign 
ambassadors. The sameness of people was at once ac- 
knowledged by the soci^, not only on account of their 
amilarity in external appearance, but the affinity of lan- 
guages, and the agreement of manners, habits, and cus- 
toms, as was satisfactorily proved frou) the researches of 
Count Rosetti, and the Jesuit missionaries who had ar- 
rived in Italy from Siberia in A^a. 
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PARTICULARITIES OF THE INDIAN LANGUAGES. 

Although it is generally allowed that all the dBalects 
which are spoken m North America, are derived from the 
three primitive languages which we mentioned above, 
still it does not follow that these three are original, or of 
the first institution of languages. The discourse of the 
Indian is so marked with those figurative expresaons, for 
which some languages spoken in the north-east parts of 
Asia are particularly noted. Upon this ground alone, 
some persons stood forward to derive the origin of the 
North American Indians from Asia, and this clue should 
be sufficient without any other proof to satisfy the philo- 
sophic mind, in the absence of a surer guide. The Huron 
language has a copiousness, an energy, and a sublimity 
perhaps not to be found united in any of the finest lan- 
guages that we know. It has frequently been asserted, 
Siat those whose native tongue it is, are endowed with an 
elevation of soul, which agrees with the majesty of their 
language. Some have fancied they found in it some sim- 
ilitude with the Hebrew ; others have said that it had the 
same origin as the Greek ; but nothing could be more 
triffing thMi the proofs they bring forward. Gabriel 
Saghard imagined he had made wonderfiil discoveries in 
his vocabulary ; James Cartier, and Baron de la Hontan 
were equally enthusiastic in their researches. These three 
authors tooK at random some terms, some of which were 
Huron and otha^ Algonquin, signifying quite different 
from what they asserted. They pretended fi*om a simi- 
larity of sound in a few words, to have discovered a ra- 
dical connexion between the Indian languages and the 
Hebrew. 

The Algonquin language has not so much force as the 
Huron ; but it has more sweetness and elegance, aiMl may 
with great proprielr be denominated the Italian of the 
western continent ; for it abounds with vowels, which ren- 
ders it soft, musical, and harmonious. Both the Mgon^ 
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quin and the Huron have a richness of expression) a varie- 
ty of turns, apropriety of terms, and a regularity which 
seldom prevails in some of the more cultivated lan^ages 
of Europe. 

In the Huron all is conjugated; a certain device, 
which cannot be well explained, distinguishes the 
verbs, the nouns, the pronouns, the adverbs, &c. The 
simple verbs have a double conjugation, one absolute, and 
the other reciprocal : the third persons have the two gen- 
ders, for there are but two in these languages ; that is to 
say, the noble and the ignoble gender. iS to the num- 
ber and tenses, they have the same differences, as the 
Greek and some languages spoken in the north east of 
Asia ; for instance, to relate travels, they express them- 
selves differently according as it was by land or water. 
The verbs active multiply, as often as there are things 
which fall under action ; as the verb which signifies to eat 
varies as there are things to eat. The action is express- 
ed differently in respect to anything that has Ufe, and an 
inanimate thing ; thus, to see a man, and to see a stoney are 
two different verbs ; to make use of a thing that belongs 
to him who uses it, or to him to whom we speak, are also 
two different verbs. 

It may be said, and it is certainly tnie, that these Ian* 
guages from their richness and variety are attended with 
considerable difficulty in learning them, and it is no less 
certain that their poverty and barrenness on the other 
hand, render them equally so. When we speak of their 
poverty and barrenness, we must not be understood as al- 
luding to the sterihty of the languages ; for the richness 
or poverty of a language depends on the knowledge or ig- 
norance of the people who speak it. The Indians, for in- 
stance, seldom gave names to thin^ which they did not 
use, or which did not fell under their senses, so that when 
Europeans conversed with them on subjects with which 
they were imacquainted, they were naturally in want of 
terms to express their ideas. Even the refined languages 
of Greece and Rome, when we speak of modem inventions 

9 
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and things which were not known in ancient times, are la- 
bouring under the same disadvantage ; still they are not 
to be pronounced as barren, for it is not to be expected that 
man is to give names to things which he neither saw nor 
heard. In speaking to an Indian in his savage state, con- 
cerning religious worship, heaven and the Ddty ; about 
virtues, vices, and the cultivation of the arts, or other sub- 
jects of our common conversation, nothing could be expect- 
ed but confused ideas and such a vacuity in his language 
as would require circumlocutions in order to throw any in- 
formation within the compass of his understanding. Such, 
then, is the barrenness of the Indian languages, but as far 
as they have been cultivated, they are found to be not only 
rich in expressions but full of harmony and melody. Tra- 
vellers have difiFered in giving names to the three primi- 
tive languages which are spokaa in North America ; they 
fenerally go, however, under the names of the Sious^ the 
luron, and the Algonquin. That of the Hurons isin(»re 
copious and better cultivated than those spoken by the Al- 
gonquins and Sious, by reason of their having attained a 
higher d^ree of civilization ; for the Hurons have always 
applied themselves, more than any other tribe, to the ciriti- 
vation of the land. They have also extended themselves 
much less, which has produced two effects. In the first 
place, they are better settled, better lodged, and better for- 
tified. Under these circumstances they could more ea^ly 
cultivate the arts, and form fixed rules for their government 
These would inevitably be the means of supplying 
their language with terms which, otherwise, would never 
have been introduced. In the second place, they became 
more industrious, more dexterous in managing their affairs ; 
these improvements cannot be attributed but to a spirit of 
society, which they have preserved better than others. 
Notwithstanding the difference which evidently exists be- 
tween these three primitive languages, it cannot be de- 
nied, that a radical connexion exists, which is not easily 
perceived but by those who are well versed in them. 
Although we are fuUy satined from several other cir- 
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cumstances, as well as the affinity of languages, that the 
North American Indians are descended from the north-east 
parts of Aaa, still we do not at all imagine that they are 
descendants of one and the ^ame Asiatic tribe who spoke 
the same language. It may appear singular that there 
^ould exist such a dissimilarity in the languages which 
the north east Asiatics carried with them to America ; but 
the surprise will at once vanish when we consider that the 
north-east parts of Asia had been peopled by different 
races of men from different parts of Ajsia. The Highland- 
ers of Scotland, it is well loiown, are of a different origin 
with their more southern neighbours ; and their language, 
wlach is likewise radically different, they have preserved 
in its purity, notwithstanding their union by local situation 
and intermarria^. In every part of the new world 
where tfiesc Highlanders have made settlements, the Gte- 
Uc is spoken as purely almost as it came from the lips of 
0»ian ; under similar circumstances, therrfore, the In- 
£ans have been able to retain tiie languages of their re- 
spective progenitors. The same can be said of Ae Irish, 
Germans, ami Dutch who have emigrated to America. It 
is not then to be wondered at, that there should ^xist among 
the Indians three primitive languages, which are very dis- 
tantly connected, although they all came latterly from the 
north-east parts of Asia. 

Here we may quote the following from the learned re- 
fiearches of Mr. Duponceau, who, in speaking of the 
Indian lan^a^, says ; << If I have shown it to be, at 
least, sufficiently probable, that polysynthetic forms are 
the general characteristic of the American Indian Ian* 
guaees, I need only refer to Mr. Kfeckewelder's corres- 

Eondence, to prove that those forms, as exemplified by 
im in the Delaware, are such as I have described th^n; 
tfiat they are rich, copious, espressive, and, particularly, 
that the greatest order, method, andanal<^ rd^nthro* 
them. To endeavour to give better proof of this fact, 
than those which that learned gentleman has given, 
would be a waste of labor and time. Indeed, from the 
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view which he offers of the Lenni-LeBape idiom, it 
would rather appear to have been formed by philoso- 
phers in their closets, than by savages in the wilder- 
ness. If it should be asked how this can have happen- 
ed, I can only answer, that I have been ordered to col- 
lect and ascertain facts, not to build theories. There 
remains a great deal yet to be ascertained, before we 
can venture to search into remote causes." 

With regard to the Polysynthetic form or construction, 
the same author thus explains it. 

'* The Polysynthetic construction is that in which the 
greatest number of ideas are comprised in the least num- 
ber of words. This is done prmcipally in two wajrs. 
1. By a mode of compounding locutions, which is not 
confined to joining words together, as in the Greek, or 
varying the inflection or termination of a radical word 
as in most European languages, but by interweaving to- 
gether the most significant sounds or syllables of each 
single word, so as to form a compound that will awaken 
in the mind at once all the ideas singly expressed by 
the words from which they are taken. 2. By an anal- 
agous combination of the various parts of speech, partic- 
ularly by means of the verb, so that its various forms 
and inflections will express not only the principal ac- 
tion, but the greatest possible number of the moral ideas 
and physical objects connected with it, and will com- 
bine itself to the greatest extent with those conceptions 
which are the subject of other parts of speech, and in 
other languag^es require to be expressed by separate and 
distinct worobs. Such I take to be the general charac- 
ter of the Indian lan^fuafifes. 

These, then ate the declarations of Mr. Du Ponceau 
concerning the Indian languages. 1st. That the Ameri- 
can tankages, in general, are rich in words and in 
grammatical forms, and that, in their complicated con- 
struction, the greatest order, method, and regularity pre- 
vail. 2nd. That these complicated forms cdiled by hin^ 
Polysynthetic^ appear to exist in all those languages from 
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Gieenkuid to Cape Hcmi. 3rd. That these finrms ap- 
pear to differ essentially from those of the ancient and 
modem languages of the old hemisphere. 



PARTICULARITIES OP THE ASIATIC LAN- 
GUAGES. 

Santini, after collating the Indian languages with 
those spoken by the Coriacks and Tong^si, gives us the 
following particularities of these Asiatic dialects. 

" Le lingue che si parlano dai Tongusi e i Coriaki di 
Siberia, sono originalmenteuscite dalia medesima fonte ; 
perche, avendo studiato tutte le due, sono capace di ve- 
dere V affinita ; oltrequesto, ho osservato sovente volte 
che i Tongusi e Coriaki potevano parlare insieme sen- 
za alcuna interpretazione ; e ciascheduno parlava nella 
lingua sua. Queste lingue hanno due generi, uno che 
si applica all' animante, e un altro all' inanimato. I ver- 
bi sono senza numero, e si aumentano secondo la va* 
rieta delle cose che si fanno e si vedono. Per esempio, 
un Cpriako non si serve del medesimo verbo, quando 
vuol dire che ha veduto un uccello e un albero. Nella 
medesima maniera, si varia il verbo, quando dice, che 
ha bevuto dell' acqua o del vino. II medesimo idioma 
si puo vedere neUe lingue che parlano gli Indiani 
Americani. Padre Chiaratesta, che era restato due an- 
ni in Kamschatka, ha detto e non si puo dubitare le sue 
parole, che quelli dall' altra parte del stretto di Beering, 
comprendevano la lingua dei Kamschadali, e che si ve- 
devano frequentemente passare e ripassare da un conti- 
nente all' altro."* 

The languages which are spoken by the Tongusi and 



*Libro secondo, cap. settimo. 
9* 
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Coriaks of Siberia, sajrs Santini, have originally spninpf 
from the same fountain. Having studied them both, 
the affinity appears to me to be very evident. Besides, 
I frequently observed the Tongusi and the Coriaks con- 
versing together, while each used that language which 
was spoken in his own country. They could not, cer- 
tainly, understand each other easily, from the repetitions, 
gestures, and circumlocutions which I observed during 
Uieir conversation. Both languages have two genders : 
the one is called the noble, and is applied to animate 
things ; and the other the ignoble, of which gender are 
inanimate things. The verbs are without number, and 
are increased according to the variety and quality of 
the action. For example, a Coriak does not use the 
same verb, when he says he saw a bird or a tree. In the 
same manner the Coriaks alter their verb, when they 
say they drank wine or water. The same idiom, con- 
tinues Santini, is peculiar to some languages which are 
spoken bv the North American Indians. Father Chiara- 
testa, who remained two years in Kamschatka, has 
said, and his word should not be doubted, that those 
on the American side of the straits of Beering under- 
stood the language of the Eamschadales, and were seen 
frequently to pass and repass from the one continent to 
the other. 

According to this author, the language of the Eam- 
schadales is not much different from that spoken on the 
other side of Beering's straits. He alludes to the landing 
of Caesar in Britain from Gaul, where the passage be- 
tween Calais and Dover is as wide as that of Beering's 
straits in one place, and much more difficult to cross, by 
reason of the cluster of islands that is interspersed in 
this narrow channel between Asia and America. As 
Caesar found the ancient Britons to resemble, in a 
naost striking manner, the Gauls whom he had left be- 
hind him on the continent, in their dress, language and 
mode of fighting, so Chiaratesta discovered the Indians 
of America to be equally similar to the Kamschadales 
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of Asia, in language and dress. ^^Eadem lingua^^^ he sa3rs, 
fere tUibantur aique eodem modofere vestUi, quamcbrem 
dubiiari non potest quin propinqintatilms cffinitcutibvsque 
conjuncti sint.^^* From this assertion it would appear, 
that Chiaratesta feels convinced of the sameness of 
people, as he observed them use almost the same lan- 
guage, and dress almost in the same manner. These 
are his very words, and he hesitates not a moment to 
conclude the Asiatic origin of the North American In. 
dians, especially of those whom he met on crossing the 
straits of Beering. 

We are assured by all those travellers who made any 
inquiries after the nature and construction of the lan- 
guages or dialects spoken in the regions of the north-east 
of ^ia, that they partake, in an eminent degree, of the 
idiom of American languages. A most singular coin- 
cidence in the formation of verbs in the Tongusian lan- 
guage is noticed by Abemethy. Nothing can indicate 
more clearly or more decidedly the connexion of the In- 
dian and Asiatic dialects than this circumstance. To kill 
a deer and to kill a bear is expressed by the Ton^^ 
with two different verbs. To eat flesh and to ecU fish, 
just in the same manner as the American languages vary, 
is likewise expressed by two different vertS. This cir- 
cumstance alone is sufficient to prove their similarity. 

We shall now offer the reader a comparative table of 
the Asiatic and Indian languages, taken chiefly from Dr. 
Barter, Ab^nethy, and Santmi, where the identity of 
languages is evident at first sight. 



^Chiaratesta, De terra incognita, p. 96. 
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A COMPARATIVE VIEW OF THE INDIAN AND 
ASIATIC LANGUAGES. 

INDUN. ASIATIC. 

GOD 

Lenni-Lennape, or Delawares, Kitschimanitio. Eamschadales, 

[Kotcham and Kitchi Manoa, 
Algonquins and Chippewas, Kitchi-maniton and Manitoa. 
Onondagas, &c., Nioh, Semoyads, nooh and niob, 

HEAVEN. 

Kikkapoos, Kishek, Tartars, Koek. 

NarraganseU, Keeshuk. Semoyads, Koosoek. 

FATHER. 

Lenni-Lennape, Nooch. Semoyads, Niysce, neezee, 

Chippewas, noosach, noosah, Eamscha^es, noeseck, 

Fottawatameh, noasah. 

Miamis, nonsah^ nosah 

Algonquins, nousce. 

Naudowessies, otah, ottaL Olonetzi, or Fins, tauio. 

Darien Indians, tautoh, 

i?oconchi, tat. Wallachians, tat 

Caraibees, babtu Tartars on the Jenisea, baba, 

MOTHER. 

Lenni Lennape, Gahowees. Morduani, dwaee, 

Fottawatamen, nanna, Tartars of Casan, ana, anawee, 

Indians of Pennsylvania, ) Tartat^ of Orenburg, ) ^ 

according to W. Penn. J ^^^' Siberia, j ^^^ 

Darien Indians, nannah. Tfrtars near Tobolsk, ana. 

Tooshettiy nana. 

SON. 
Indians of Penobscot, St. Johns, ) o j ■ 

, andNaragansets, ' \namun. Semoyads, moma. 

Eamastbini, neem. 
Tongusi, niotnan. 

BfiCPHER. 

Fottawatameh, sesah. Tchionski, sezoee. 

Miamis, sheemah. Kamschadales, seezomeh. 
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INDIAN. ASIATIC. 

HUSBAND. 
Narragansets, wasick. Semoyads, waesacko. 

WIFE. 

Miamis, neeweewah, Tchoukti, neeweegaru 

Pottawattameh^ neowah. Semoyads, neoo. 

CHILD. 

Lenni-Lennape, niisch, nitschaaru Semoyads, nitschoo. 

Chippewas, hohelosMru Suanetii, hohsch* , 

Piankashaws, paffpooz. 
Namgausets, pappoos. Eottowi, poop. 

NOSE. 

Algcmkins, vaka, Eoriaks, kika. 

Acadians, chikon. Kamschadales, kaikan, 

Indians df Penobscot and St Johns, keetoru Tongusi, kaiton, 

EYES. 

Chilese, ne, Tcherkessi, ne. 

FOREHEAD. 

Indians of Pennsylvania, hakalu, Tooshetti, hakii. 

HAIR. 

Chmpewaa, lissis, lissey. Koriaks, lisseh. 



Ostiaks, warras* 

MOUTH. 

Pottawattameh, indoun: KornkSy andoon, 

Miamis, endonnee. Earassini, ende. 

HAND. 

L^uii-Lennape^ nahk. Akashini, nak. 

Indians of Pennsylvania, nach. Tongusi, neakka 4* naiia. 

FLESH. 

Shawnees, wiothe Ostiaks, wede, wotee, 

Chippewas, weas. Koriaks, weosh 
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INDIAN. 

Macicanni, pucaJcan. 
Chilese, moollbuen* 
Brasilians, taguu 



Lenni-Lennape, ktee. 
Chippewas, michewak. 
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BLOOD. 



HEART. 



SUN. 



ASIATIC. 

Tartars, kagan, 

Koriaks, moollyomooL 

Dugorri, toog. 



Taweeguini, keeU 
Tongusi, michewan. 



Chippewas, kesis, kischis. 

Machicanni, keesogh. 

Indians of Penobscot & St. Johns, keesoose, 

Indians of New England, kesics. 

Chikasah, hasche. 

Algonkins, kisisy kesis. 



Eoriaks, keeaschis, 

Kamschadales, keosan. 

Tartars, kooaisch 

Coreans, kaesee. 



MOON. 

Some Indians of North Carolina, keshuse. Tongusi, kashoe. 

Indians of Pennsylvania, keshow. 

New England ers, kestis. 

Miamis, kelsoa, Kamschadales, ioo/50u?aA. 

Carabies, noonum. Koriaks, noonoee, 

Naudowessies, oweeh, Tartars, oee, aee* 



Leoni-Lemiape, alank. 
Alfi^onkins, alan, alank, 
Miamis, alanqua* 
Shawnees, slaqua* 



Chippewas, kimmawan, 
Shawnees, kimmewane, 
Algonkins, kimiowan. 



Lenni-Lennape, iundew. 
Muskohge, toaika, 
Brasilians, tata. 



STAR. 



RAIN. 



FIRE. 



Kottowi, alagan. 

Assani, alak. 

Eoriaks, agalan. 

Kamschadales, lawkwah 



Lesghis, kema, 

Kamschadales, kemasee. 

Koriaks komoseh. 



Semoyads, tun. 

Yogouliichi, taoot, 

Koriaks, tatoeh. 
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INDIAN. 

Chippewas, miuie. 
Muskoghe, etoL 
Cherakee, aifoh. 



Lauii-Leimape, me-kanne 
Cherokee, keera 
Dariea Indians, tsi. 



WOOD. 



DOG. 



ASUTIG. 

Semoyads, meete. 

Eoriaks^ oottoo. 

Tartars, otook. 



Semoyads, kannak. 

Tchiochonski, koera. 

PumpocoUi, tzee. 



Kartalini, ecka, eck. 
Toogusi, taiai. 
Eoriaks, tcooateh. 



THERE. 

Lenni-Lennape, icka. 
Lenni-Lennape has also, talli, 
Chippewas, woity. 

The first personal pronoun /, {ego in Latin.) 

Lenni-Leonape, ni. Kamschadales^ nieah. 

Chippewas, nee. Kodaks, neah. 

Miamis, nee, Tongutani, nai. 

Wyandots, dee. Lesghis, dee. 

Maudowessies, meoL Tchonski, mia, 

Indians of Penobscot & St Johns, neah. Motouri, ne. 

These sources of information are certainly worthy of 
credit ; for they are distinguished as men of the highest 
veracity, as well as profound judgment and acute imagi- 
nation. It is likewise generally known that no person 
can contract a greater intimacy with barbarous nations, 
than missionaries, who, by the dignity of their sacred of- 
fice, the affability of their manners, and their brotherly 
counsel, have always succeeded in endearing themselves 
to the rudest of nations. We have the testimony of other 
travellers, to corroborate the assertions of the learned 
Santini and Chiaratesta, while they endeavour to prove a 
similarity between the Indian languages and mose of 
the Tongusi and CoriaJra. Hennepin, who travelled 
among the Indians of North America, says, that the Hu- 
ron language partakes in a high degree of the idiom of 
Asiatic tongues, Uiat it abounds with those figurative 
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expressions, sublimity of thought and sweetness, which 
are so characteristic of some Asiatic languages. Aberne- 
thy collated two hundred Indian words with the Coriack 
language, and the identity is so evident that every per- 
son who is acquainted with the derivation and formation 
of languages, will at once acknowledge the Asiatic ori- 
gin of the Indian languages. 



RELIGION OF THE NORTH AMERICAN 
INDIANS. 

Among the most savage nations in the world, the 
opinion prevails, that there are beings superior to them- 
selves, who manage by their power and wisdom, the af- 
fairs of this world. The religion of the Indians is very 
simple, for it consists of few doctrines and fewer ceremo- 
nies. The Supreme Deity, they call the Great Spirit, 
whose power they believe to be infinite ; to him they as- 
cribe their victories in the field of battle and their suc- 
cess in the chase. They believe also in an inferior 
Spirit, whom they consider as a malevolent being and 
the author of all their misfortunes. They more frequent- 
ly adore him, that he may remove the evils by which 
they are oppressed ; still they are sometimes prompted 
by gratitude to perform an act of devotion to the Great 
Spirit, that he may continue his favours. They believe 
in a future state, where they are to enjoy in a more com- 
plete manner those pleasures in which they have here 
delighted ; a mild climate, a fertile soil, abounding with 
game, whose flesh never cloys the appetite, nor surfeits 
by excess ; the intercourse of all their friends and rela- 
lations, in short, all their temporal enjoyments unmixed 
with any of their troubles. 

The following concise account of the religion of the 
Indians as given by Jarvis, according to Charlevoix may 
not perhaps be unworthy of attention. 
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^'But, besides the Supreme Beings they believe in an in- 
finite number of subaltern spirits, who are the objects of 
worship. These they divide into good and bad. The 
good spirits are callea by the Hurons, Okkts, by the Al- 

Smquins, Maniious. They suppose them to be the guar- 
ans of men, and that each has his tutelary Deity. In 
fact, every thing in nature has its spirit, though all have not 
the same rank nor the same influence. The animals they 
hunt have their spirits. If they do not understand any 
thing, they imm^liately say, Uis a spirit. If any man 
performs a remarkable exploit, his tutelary deity is sup- 
posed to be of moire than ordinary pow^. 

^ It is remarkable, however, mat these tutelary duties 
are not supposed to take xmea under their protection till 
something has been done to merit the favor. A parent 
who wishes to obtain a guardian spirit for his child, first 
blackens his face, and then causes him to fast for sevo^ 
days. During this time it is expected that the spirit will 
reveal himself in a dream ; imd on this account, the child 
is anxiously^xamined every morning with regard to the 
visions of the preceding night Whatever th« child ha^ 
pens to dream of most frequently, even if it happens to be 
the head of a bird] the foot of an animal, or any thing of 
the most worthless nature, becomes the symbol or figure 
under which the OMci reveals himself. With this figure, 
in the conceptions of his votary, the spirit becomes idaiti- 
fied ; the image is preserved with the greatest care — ^is the 
constant companion on all great important occasions, and 
the constant object of consultation and worship."* 

As soon as a child is informed what is the nature or 
form of his protecting deity, he is carefiilly instructed in 
the obhgations he is under to do him homage — to follow 
his advice communicated in dreams— to deserve his fa- 
vours—to confide implicitly in his care — and to dread the 
consequences of his displeasure. For this reason, when 



♦Charlevoix, jouraal, &c let. xxiv. p. 345-6, 

to 
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tLe Huron or the Iroquois goes to battle, or to the chase, 
the image of his Okki is as careiuUy carried "with him as 
his arms. At ni^t each one places his guardian idol on 
the Palisades surrounding the camp, with the face turned 
from the quarter to "whi^ the warriors, or hunters, are 
ij)Out to march. He then prays to it for an hour, as he 
does also in the morning before be continues his course. 
This homage performed, he lies down to rest, and deeps in 
tranqiullity A^y persuaded, that his spirit will assume the 
"whole duty of keeping guard, and that he has nothing to 
fear for that day. 

L' Abbe' Perrin tells us that they hare also theit Priests, 
who are similar to the Druids of the ancients,. These pre- 
tend to have a more intimate correspondence with the 
Deity, than any other mortal. They are, therefore, held 
in the highest estimation, because they can either conci- 
liate the favour of the Great Spirit, or avert the wratii of 
the malevolent or inferior Deity. The Abbe observes, 
that as the Indians seldom engage in the solemnities^ of re- 
ligion, the priesthood is not a lucrative profession ; by pro- 
fessing, however, the gift of prophecy and the^science of 
physic, thegr are seldom reduced to a state of indigence or 
want Whenever the cures which they prescribe as phy- 
adcians, prove imsuccessiul, they have the policy to as- 
cribe th6 ifailureto the evil Spirit, whose wrath, they say, 
is implacable from some motives which they are not allow- 
ed to divulge. 

The only valuable part of their skill consists in their 
knowledge of simples, chiefly salubrious herbs, with which 
their country abounds. We are told by medical men who 
stand high in their profession, that these Indian herbists 
have, to their own knowledge, cured diseases of which 
they despaired. In administering these medicines, the In- 
dians are said to use many ceremonies which are ridicu- 
lous, and sufficiently mysterious to acquire fame and vener- 
ation among the superstitious, especially if the patient re- 
cover, but if he die, the Evil Spirit is blamed. 
^ The offices of priest, physician, and prophet or conjurer 
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wtt generally faareditsry. This belief is inculcated bf 
those who profess diese sciences ; for they impose on the 
credulity of the people, by telling them, that their families 
have been particularly pointed out by the Great Spirit, 
who threat^is vengeance against those who might intrude 
on {^ofessions so sacred. 

It has sel<k>m or never been observed by travellers, that 
the Indians ofiered hmnan sacrifices to either of the deities. 
It has, however, been frequently asserted, that when an of- 
fering was made, it consisted generally of a dog ; and this 
took place at no other time, except in the times of calami- 
ty, scarcity, and si^ness. Having procured a suitable 
animal, generally a dog, they tie his mouth, without kill- 
ing him, and singe him at the fire. They then affix him 
to a pole with a l^ndle of beaver skins. W hen the pole 
if erected, the priest ajq^roaches, addresses the Spirit, de- 
precates his wrath, and implores a mitigation of their trou- 
Mes. The tribe at tfie conclusion of his speech shout 
thdr concurrence. Tliey then leave the dog Mtd the pole, 
nev&t touching them till they rot and ftdl. This ridicu- 
lous mode of OTering a sacrifice was witnessed on many 
occasions among the Hurons by Hennepin, Perrin, and 
several other travellers. 

The Indians have their Grod of ivar also, but this 
being is no other than the Great Spirit, to whom we 
have already alluded, and who is particularly invoked 
in their war songs. The Hurons call him Areskaui^ and 
(he Iroquois call him Agrtskoui. How he is styled in 
the Algonquin, we have not been able to ascertain. But 
it is somewhat strange, that Ares in the Greek language 
is Jfor^, or the God of war ; from this it would appear 
that Ares in Greek is the root whence Artskowi of the 
Hurons, and Agreskoue of the Iroquois must have been 
derived. ^Although we are not warranted from this 



♦Charlevoix, journal, p. 344. II paroit que dans ces chansons 
(de guerre) on invoque le Dieu de la guerre que les Hurons ap- 
pellent Areskoui, et les Iroquois Agreskoue. Je ne sais pas quel 
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similarity alone to pronounce an affinity between the 
Greek and Indian languages, still it appears probable 
enough that the Greek and Indian terms, for the (xod of 
war had one conunon origin, if we allow that the early 
progenitors of the Greeks and Indians might have been 
mtimately allied at some unknown remote period, pre- 
vious to the establishment of colonies in the Grecian 
isles, and long before the arrival of any Asiatic tribe on 
the continent of America. If this opinion be well found- 
ed, and we do not see bow it could be doubted, what- 
ever alterations these languages may have undergone 
in the course of ages, by the multiplication of ideas, and 
consequently of words, or by the revolutions which the 
languages of civilized nations must undergo, it would 
be very unjust to deny the probability of some affinitry 
between the Greek, Hebrew and Indian languages. Af- 
ter the dispersion of Babel, for instance, they might have 
set oflf.together in quest of settlements. Notwithstand- 
ing this probability, we are far from believing that the 
Indians are consan^neously related to those Greeks, 
^ whose language rose into a fabric of the most exquisite 
and astonishing art, or to any of the tribes of Israel 
whose language was the Hebrew. liet us now, how- 
ever, return to the Indian God of war. Before the 
battle and in the height of the engagement, his name is 
the war cry; upon the march also they often repeat it, by 
way of encouragement to each other, and to imjdore 
his assistance. L'Abbe Perrin says, that before an In- 
dian engagement, the warriors raise a most hideous yell, 
with which they address their God of battles^ looking at 
the same time U|) wards, as if in the greatest solicitude to 
behold his mightiness in the heavens. 



Dom on lui donne dans les langues Algonqnines. Mais n'est il 
pas un pen etonnant que dans le mot Grec Ares qui est le Mars^ 
et le Dieu de la guerre dans tous les paysy ou Ton a suivi la Theo- 
logie d' Homere, on trouve la racine dW semblent deriver plu- 
sieurs termes de la langue Huronne et Iroquobe qui ont rapport a 
la guerre? 
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L'Abbe' de la Fontaine says, that when they are 
afraid of being conquered in battle, they send their sup- 
plications also to an evil Spirit, that he may be pleased 
to prevent their utter destruction ; this they do with the 
greatest humility and submission, accompanied with re- 
solutions and promises never to incur his wrath for the 
time to come. De la Fontaine admires and eulogizes 
the sublime language which they make use of on mese 
solemn occasions : he compares their poetical and martial 
ideas to the lofty strains of Ossian, the famous bard of 
the ancient Celts. 



THE RELIGION OF THE TONGUSI, CORIAKS, 
AND KAMSCHADALES. 

The most barbarous nations in the world believe in the 
existence of a being who is superior to themselves. Na- 
ture has never failed to indicate to the human mind, the ex- 
istence of some Deity, who presides over the human race. 
Although man sees not his superior, yet the various revolu- 
tions which he sees take place around him inculcate the 
idea that there exists a Sovereign Lord, at whose control 
the world revolves. 

The Mahometans, who borrowed their religious notions 
from the Jews and Christians, pretend that they are the 
great supporters of the doctrine of Ihe unity of the Deity. 
Under a pretence of improvement, they impeach both the 
Jew and Christian with a plurality of Deities. But it is 
well known, that the Jews and Christians make the unity 
of the Deity a fundamental doctrine of their religion. From 
these three sects, however, the doctrine of the unity of the 
Deity has been imparted to almost every nation and tribe 
with whom we are acquainted. We do not, however, 
mean to say, that they have been solely the means of pro- 
pagating this doctrine, for we are no less certain, that sev- 
eral nations with whom we are utterly unacquainted and 
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who never, perhaps, heard of Revelation, entertahi idea« 
of one Supreme Deity, with many inferior agents, similar 
to each other. Among those rude nations, the notion of a 
Supreme Being appears to have arisen from the force of 
human reason : the idea of his numerous inferior ministers 
seems to have originated in the imbecility of the human 
imagination. Notwithstanding this general belief of the 
unity of the Deity, which prevails almost every where, 
however rude the nation may be, every country has its own 
peculiarities in religion, as well as in their language and 
modes of living. 

In no part of Asia has the fancy multiplied more infe- 
rior Spirits, than in Hindostan. The spiritual agents of 
the Deity are there innumerable, and eacn of them is rep- 
resented under diflferent aspects; but to enumerate the 
whole would be impossible and superfluous on the pres- 
ent occasion. 

From the researches of the most veracious travellers in 
Asia, we are informed, that of all the Asiatic nations 
whose religious tenets they could ascertain with any accu- 
racy, the Tongusi, Coriaks, and Kamschadales resemble 
most the North American Indians, in their ideas concern- 
ing the Deity. " The Tongusi," says Abernethy, " be- 
lieve in the existence of a Supreme Being, according to 
whose will they shall either conquer or die. They call 
him the God ofhostSy because on him, they imagine, the 
fate of their warlike expeditions depends. They worship 
likewise an infernal Demon j whose attributes are wrath and 
vengeance ; while they invoke him, they are influenced 
solely by fear, lest he may afflict or torment them, for they 
believe that from him all their calamities and misfortunes 
proceed. As to a future state, they are as charitable as the 
VniversalUty for they cannot bear to hear of a future state 
of torments and damnation. On the other hand, they im- 
agine that they are to enjoy all the pleasures after which 
they aspired in this world. They have their priests, proph- 
ets, and physicians : and their sacrifices consist general- 
ly of those brute animals which they consider the greatest 
favorites of the Evil Spirit, for they seldom supplicate the 
Cfreat /^n/, except before battle, as they deem him a be- 
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nevolent Deity, who is disposed to favor, rather than tor- 
ment them." 

The Coriaks have a God of war, whose aspect they ima^ 
gine to he fierce and sour, while terror is in his looks as 
well as in his dress. This Mar$ of the Romans, and the 
Ares of the Greeks, they call Arioskij a name which not 
only resemhles the Ares of the Greeks, but is almost the 
* very same as the Areskauioi the Hurons of America, an ap- 
pellation which they apply to the same martial Deity. It 
appears rather singular that the same term for the God of 
War should be found in the Coriak of Siberia, the Greek 
and the Huron languages of America. We cannot, how- 
ever, account for this identity of terms, more reasonably 
than we have already done. The Greeks called him Ares^ 
either from the destruction and slaughter which he caused ; 
or from the silence which is kept in war, where actions, not 
words, are necessary. This term may, very probably, have 
been derived from the Greek verb aireinj to take away, or 
anmreiiij to kill. But from whatever words this name is 
derived, it is certain that those famous names, Areopagus 
and Areopagita^ are derived from Ares. The Areopagus, 
that is, the '< hill" or << mountain" of Mars, was a place at 
Athens, according to the Greek Mythology, in which Mars 
being accused of murder, &c., was forced to defend him- 
self before twelve gods, and was acquitted by six voices ; 
from which time that place became a court wherein were 
tried capital causes, and the things belonging to religion. 

The Kamschadales, according to Santini, coincide with 
the Coriaks and Tongusi, almost in every point oi religion, 
except the offering of sacrifices. They believe in a su- 
preme and benevolent being, whose sole care it is to watch 
oyer their interests, provided they do not incur the displea- 
sure <^ the Evil Spirit, who is always disposed to punish 
them when they oflfend him. 
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DRESS AND ORNAMENTS OF THE NORTH 
AMERICAN INDIANS. 

It has always been observed that all the various tribes 
have a close resemblanee in their dress ; that of the North 
American Indians in their original state, consists entirely 
of furs and hides ; one piece is fastened round the waist ^ 
which reaches the middle of the thigh, and another larger 
piece is thrown over the shoulders. Their stockings are of 
skins, fitted to the shape of the leg ; the seams are orna- 
mented with porcupines' quills ; their shoes are of the 
skin of the deer, elk, or buffalo, dressed for the most part 
with the hair on ; they are made to fasten about the ancles, 
where they have ornaments of brass or tin, about an inch 
long, hung by thongs. The women are all covered from 
the knees upwards. Their shifts cov<!r their body, but 
not the arms. Their petticoats reach from the waist to the 
knees ; and both are of leather. Their shoes and stock- 
ings are not difierent from those of the men. Those men 
who wish to appear gay, pluck the hair from their heads, 
except a round spot of about two inches diameter on the 
crown of the head ; on this are fastened plumes of feathers 
with quills of ivory or silver. The peculiar ornaments of 
this part are the distinguishing marks of the different na- 
tions. They sometimes paint their faces black, but often- 
er red ; they bore their noses and slit their ears, and in both 
they wear various ornaments. The higher ranks of women 
dress their hair sometimes with silver in a peculiar man* 
ner ; they sometimes paint it. They Have generally a large 
spot of paint near the ear, on each side of the head, and not 
unfrequently a small spot on the brow. The Indians, it ta 
true, have made several improvements in their dresses, 
since they commenced to receive European commodities. 
The picture, however, which we have given, is not so per- 
fect an image of the Indians as the following portrait by the 
Bishop of Meaux : 

" The colours with which they paint their faces, and the 
grease with which they rub all their bodies, produce the 
same advantages, and, as they fancy, give them the same 
good appearance as pricking, of which we shall speak 
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hereafter. The warriors paint themselyes when they take 
the field, to intimidate their enemies, perhaps also to hide 
their fear, for we must not think that they are all exempt 
from it. The young people do it to conceal an air of youth^ 
or a paleness remaining after some distemper, which may, 
they are apprehensive, he taken for the want of courage : 
they do it also, no douht, to make them look handsome, 
but on this occasion the colours are more lively and more 
varied. It is said that they paint the prisoners who are 
going to die, and for what purpose we have not been 
informed ; it has been thought, however, by some, that it 
is to adorn the victim, who is to be sacrificedto the God 
of war. The dead are also painted, in order, no doubt, 
to hide the paleness of death which disfigures them, for 
ihey are at the same time dressed in their finest robes 
to meet the Qreat Spirit, with whom they are to live for 
ever. 

'^ The colours which they use on these occasions are the 
same which they employ to dye skins, and they make 
them from certain earths and barks of trees. They are 
not very lively, still they are not easily worn out. The 
men add to this ornament the down of swans or other 
birds, which they strew on their hair, after it has been 
greased, like powder. They add to this feathers of all 
colours and bunches of hair of divers animals, all placed in 
an odd manner. The placing of their hair, sometimes stand- 
ing up like brigtles pn one side, and flatted on the other, or 
dressed in a thousand different ways, pendants in their ears 
and sometimes in their nostrils, a great shell of porcelain 
hanging about their neck, or in their breast, some crowns 
made of the plumage of scarce birds, the claws, the feet, or 
heads of birds of prey, little horns of roebucks, and innu- 
merable other things constitute their finery. 

" The men, we see, take little pains to adorn any other 
part of the body but their heads, which is just the reverse 
with the women, for they scarcely wear any thing on it. 
They are certainly fond of their hair, and they would con- 
sider themselves disgraced if any part of it was cut off. To 
preserve their hair they grease it often and powder it with 
the dust of spruce bark, and sometimes with vermillion ^ 
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then they wrap it up in the skin of an eel or serpent, in 
the fashion of whiskers which hang down to their waist. 
As to their faces, they are satisfied with tracing some 
lines on them with vermillion or other colours. 

« Their nostrils are never bored, and it is only among 
some nations that they bore their eara : then they wear 
in them pendants, as do also the men, made of beads of 
porcelain. When they are dressed in all their finery, 
they have robes painted with all sorts of figures, with 
little collars of porcelain, set on without any order or 
symmetry, with a- kind of border tolerably worked with 
porcupines' hair, which they paint also with various 
colours. They adorn in the same manner the cradles 
of their children and they load them with all sorts of 
trinkets ; these cradles are made of light wood, and have 
at the upper end one or two semicircles of cedar, that 
they may cover them without touching the head of the 
child. 

" Many men make various figures all over their bod- 
ies, by pricking themselves, others only in some parts. 
They do not do rhis merely for ornament, for they find 
also, as it is said, great advantages by this custom. It 
serves greatly to defend fhem from the cold, renders 
them less sensible of the other injuries of the air, and 
frees them from the persecution of the Gnats. But it is 
only in countries possessed by the English, especially in 
Virginia, that the custom ofpricking themselves all over 
the body, is very common. In Jfew France the greatest 
part are satisfied with some figures of birds, serpents, or 
other animals, and even of leaves, and such like figures, 
without order or symmetry, but according to every One's 
fancy, often in the face, and sometimes even on the eye- 
lids. Many women are marked in the parts of the face 
that answer to the jaw-bones, to prevent the tooth-adie^ 

** This operation is not painful in iteelf. It is per- 
formed in this manner : They begin by tracing on the 
skin, drawn very tight, the figure they intend to make ; 
then they prick little holes close together with the fins 
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of a fish, or with needles, all over these traces, so as to 
draw blood. Then Ihey rub them with charcoal dust, 
and other colours, well ground and powdered. These 
powders sink into the skin, and the colours are never ef- 
&ced ; but soon after the skin swells, and forms a kind 
of scab, accompanied with inflammation. It comi^on- 
ly excites a fever ; and if the weather is too hot, or the 
Gyration has been carried too far, there is hazard of 
life." 

These are the observations of the Bishop of Meaux, 
who travelled in North America, at the request of the 
Queen of Prance. 



DRESS AND ORNAMENTS OF THE TONGU. 
SI, CORIAKS, AND KAMSCHADALES. 

''The Tongusi, Coriaks, Kamschadales, and other 
tribes in the north-east parts of Asia," says Abeniethy, 
" are differently attired from what they were a century 
ago. Like every other rude nation in their original 
state, they covered themselves with furs and hides like 
the shepherds of Spain and Italy, the upper garment 
consisted of one piece, with a hood and sleeves ; it bears 
£d$o some resemblance to the dress of Capuclmi Monks, 
though not so long, for it reaches not further than the 
knee. From the knee downwards, they are covered 
with legrgins of deer or buffalo skin; their shoes also 
are made of the same. These robes were formerly dress- 
ed with the hair on^ but the Tongusi especially, and the 
CSoriaks, have made themselves so well acquainted with 
the art of tanning, that hair is not seen in any part of 
their dress, except the hood, the neck, and the cufis of 
the sleeves of the upper garment. The taimed covering is 
generally painted with considerable taste. The figures 
r^resent those animals which have been chosen by each 
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tribe as their distinguishiiij^ marks. In the summer 
season, they wear a kind of petticoat round the waist 
which comes down to the knees ; it is made of coarse 
linen or cotton, which they manufacture themselves* At 
this time they paint their bodies with a variety of col- 
ours. The process of thus adorning themselves, con- 
sists of pricking those parts of the iZdy which wre not 
covered, and rubbing them over with different colours. 

" The warriors paint their faces that they may ap- 
pear more warlike. Others who are not engaged in hos- 
tilities do the same, because, I suppose, they imagine 
they look more handsome. 

" They take great pains to dress their hair, which is 
generally long and oily, by reason of being smeared with 
grease. The pendants in their ears and nostrils are 
usually shells which are painted on one side with a red 
and on the other with a blue colour ; but they never 
consider themselves in their full uniform without a crown 
made of the plumage of a bird called the rotoo. Their 
women may be said to follow the same practices, al- 
though they pay very little attention to the hair." 

" The inhabitants of Kamschatka,*' the same author 
continues, " have preserved their ancient dress better 
than any of their neighbouring tribes, because, although 
they are tributary to the Russian empire, they are far- 
ther removed from civilized society : without alluding 
particularly to their dress, I have only to say, that they 
were anciently clad in the same manner, as the Coriaks 
and Tongusi, notwithstanding^ the difference which has 
been effected by the novelty of the fashions of modem 
times. 

Santini says almost the same : " Quanto all' abito dei 
Tongusi, eglino e tutte le altre nazioni barbare hanno 
quasi il medesimo vestito, cho consistedellepelle di bes- 
tie fiere. duest' abito e semplicemente accomodato ai 
corpo, o adomato con omamenti secondo il ffrado di ci- 
vilizazione fra quella gente. I Tongusi andavano, una 
volta, vestiti in pelli ; depingevano il corpo e la faccia 
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con diflSerenti eolorL Pertnggia?aiK> il naeo e gli ore- 
chii, dove si impicavano dei nichii coloritt Hanno «iia 
corona &tta delle piume dei pia belli e rari aocelli^ 
specialmentei pavoni. Ogni parte del loro vefltito era 
abellato coUe penne del porco spinoeo. Le loro searpe 
per rinvemo sono due piedi di lim^hezza : son &tte per 
cammioare suUa neve ; la loro figura e ovale : eon qtiat- 
to fanno lungi viag^i ; sono leg^eri perche il suolo di 
queste searpe e composto d' una rete di cordicelle dm 
aoa £sitte della pelle di qualche animale.^ 

Santini tells us here that the dress erf* every barbarous 
nation as well as that of the Tongusi is ^nerally made 
of the skin of wild beasts. This dress is simply fitted 
to the form and shape of the body, or it is adorned with 
various omapients according to the degree of civiliza- 
tion which these nations have arrived at. The Tongu- 
si in their original state of barbarity were dressed in 
sldns ; they painted their bodies and faces with various 
colours ; they bored their noses and ears whence hanr 
coloured shells. For their head covering they had 
crowns made of the skin of a young deer, ornamented 
with the plumage of rare birds, especially the peacock. 
Every part of their dress was embellished with coloured 
porcupme quills : they had shoes particularly suited fat 
the wmter, in order to traverse the snowy plains more 
easily ; their length was about two feet. Prom the 
lightness and structure of these shoes they were able to 
perform long joumies. The soles con^sted of a net 
Diade of strings of a raw hide. 

The Asiatic miow shoes are to be seen in tiie museum 
of St Ignatius's college at Rome ; for Santini took sev- 
eral pair of them with him from Siberia. La Perouse and 
Lisseps found the snow shoe in Tartary. Count Buona- 
Tentura observes how serviceable they are to the Sibe- 
nam. Rosetti hai a pair of them in his collection of an- 
tkpnties; these he (omiA amon^ the Hurons of North 
America. Rosetti compared his Indian dress, in vAaA he 
iqppeared once at a masquerade ball at Rome, with the 
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dresses of the two Tcmguaan princes, the conyerts of &«•► 
tini, and the resemblance was striking. 

Santini, in speaking of the shirts wmch are introduced 
in the modern dress of the Tongusi, makes the following 
observation : 

^<Ho sempre osservato, chei Tongusi, almeno la mag- 
gbr parte d^U uomini, hanno due camicie nelP abito mo- 
dernojuna che sta sempre presso alia pelle, e un' altra co- 
pre il primo vestimento. La raggione di questo costume 
non conosco, nulladimeno alcuni mi hanno detto die era 
originato d' im motivo di vanita." 

According to Santini, the Tongusi, in their modern dress, 
wear two SnitSj one next their skin and another over 
their waistcoat. How this custom originated he could 
not ascertain ; but he says he was told by some that they 
did it through pride or vanity. 

Those wno are acquainted with the manners, habits 
and customs of the North American Indians, must be 
aware of their attachment also to wear a shirt over their 
waistcoat 



MARRUGE AMONG THE NORTH AMERICAN INDIANS. 

None of the North American tribes, however rude, were 
unacquainted with the institution of marriage. They 
generally are contented with one wife, they sometimes 
take two, and seldom more than three. The women are 
under the direction of their fathers in the choice of a hus- 
band, and very seldom express a predilection for any par- 
ticular person. Their courtship is short and simple. The 
lover makes a present, generally of game, to the head of 
that family to which belongs the woman he fancies. Her 
guardian's approbation bSng obtained, an approbation 
which, if the suitor is an expert hunter, iB seldom refused^ 
he next makes a present to the woman, and her acceptance 
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^f this signifies ber consent Tbe contract is immediate* 
}y made, and the match concluded. As soon as he dioo- 
ses he is admitted to cdiabitation ; but the time of the con* 
smnmation is always a secret to erery one bat tbemsehres. 
AU this is transacted withoat ceremony, without eyen a 
feast The husband generally carries his wife among his 
own relations, where he either returns to the tent whioi he 
formerly inhabited, or constructs a new one for their own 
use. They sometimes, but seldom, remain with the ¥rife's 
relations. When tbe wife is remoyed, if the game be plen- 
tiful, he gives an entertainment to her relations. 

These contracts are binding no longer than both parties 
are willing. If they do not agree th^ separate ; the wo- 
man returns to her relations, and, if they have any chil- 
dren, she takes them along with her ; but after thepr haye 
children, a separation very seldom takes place. If a wo 
man be guilty of adultery, and her husband be unwilling 
to divorce her, he cuts her hair which is the highest fe- 
male di^race. 

.On the woman is devolved every domestic chaise She 
^ects the tent, procures wood for the fire, manages the 
agricultural affairs, dresses the provisions, catches fish, 
and makes traps for small animals. Thehusband only em- 
ploys himself m the chase. 

When a woman is with child, she works at her ordina- 
rw occiq^ations, convinced that work is advantageous both 
for herself sud chiM ; her labour is eacnr, and she may be 
seen on the day after her delivery witti her child at her 
back, avoid^ none of her f<Hrmer employments^ They 
suckle their children till they are at least two years of age. 
Tlieir cradle was anciently a board, to which they laced 
their children, after having wrapped them in fiirs, to pre- 
serve them in heat This is set down in a comer, or hung 
up in the tent, and withDut loosening it fit>m itscradle, the 
mother often takes it on her back, and in that manner car- 
ries it about. 

Among the Indians, widows cannot contract a second 
marriage without tht consent of those on whom they de» 
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pendy in Tirtue of the laws of widowhood. If th^ c«i 
find no huriMind for the widow, she finds herself under no 
difficulties ; if she has any sons of an age to support her, 
she may continue in a state of widowhood, without danger 
of ever wantine any thing; if she is willing to marry again, 
she may, and me man she marries becomes the £sither of 
her chudren ; he enters into all the rights and obligations 
of the first hvsband. 

The husband does not weep for his wife, because, ac- 
cording to the savages, tears do not become men ; but this 
10 not general among all nations. The women weep far 
dieir husbands a year ; they call him without ceasing, and 
fill their village with cries and lamentations, especisdly at 
the rising and setting of the sun, at noon, in some places 
when they go out to work, and when they return. Mo- 
thers do much the same for their children. The chiefe 
mourn only six months, aiid may afterwards marry again. 

La Roche was once entertained in the following man- 
ner, at the nuptials of a Huron chief : 

<^ Next momingtiie father and his sons proposed to con- 
duct us down the river in th^ canoes to a certain place, 
where they assured us, we would be entertained wi& all 
the ancient amusements of the Indians ; because their chief, 
a young man of about 19 years of age, was to take to him- 
self a wife firom amongthe whiteneopie. To tfaispropo- 
sal we gave our consent, a small neet of canoes were 
now riding on the river and waiting our arrival. The 
ladies who accompanied us were at fiist as timorous as 
the mountain shepherd, when first he embarks on the bil- 
lows of a fistdiomlesB ocean. They insisted that the hi- 
dians should set ofi alone for a short distance, before they 
would venture into skiffi so fragile and so apparefiUy in- 
secQie. 

^' The atfiletic youths no sooner heard the word starty 
than a well contested rate ensued ; a boy of about 14 
years came off victorious ; he was the son of him by 
whom we were entertained the night previous to our ex- 
clusion* Having witnessed the eztraoidinary dexterity 
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xrbich the Indians displayed in managing their canoeSi 
the ladies were so satisfied with the^^ilT of the Indian 
mariners, that they hesitated not a moment to embark. 

'' The morning was clear and serene^ and the water 
smooth as a sheet of glass. The count, in order to ap- 
prise the settlement of our arrival, as diey were notified 
the previons night to assemble in a oertam place on the 
banks of the river, sounded the key bugle, which had a 
charming effect on the water and re-echoed from hill to 
hill. Soon a vocal concert was commenced by the Ve- 
netian dames, which ravished our ears with the mostme- 
lodious hannony. The paddling oars now stood motion- 
less, as if the Indians were enchanted with the song ; 
bat the gentle stream boreusdown amid hills and dales. 
StiU sweeter wore the autumnid strains of the warblers 
of the grove, which cheered the birdien fieet as they pass- 
ed by their choir. As we glided along the verdant banks 
ij{ the murmuring stream, where the varied beauties o( 
nature graced the neat cottages which peeped through the 
grove, we soon observed the favored spot, where me In- 
dians had assembled. A universal cheer pervaded the 
assemblage as we landed. The bride and bridegroom 
tstood alone ; she was dressed in silken robes, the dress of 
modem da3rs, for she was a Canadienne, while be in the 
fierceness of ancient times wore the garb of an Indian 
^hiefl 

" The mountain dew had no sooner gone round than 
the celebration of tte nuptials commenced with the toar 
dance. Four songsters or bards were selected from 
nmoBg them, and two drumn^is who formed their music- 
al band. a!s the songs commenced and the drums were 
beaten, the ring was all in motion. The happy couple 
were now in the centre of ibe ring and performed the 
s€Lme motions. Twenty-five couples moved in a circular 
line. Their dance resembled a trotting cbeval, while 
that of the squaws is not very unlike a favourite dance 
among the Europeans, called the Hornpipe ; for they 
move onwards and keep their toes and heels alternately 

II* 
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close together, without leaping to the eadence of the mo* 
«ic. After the dance was over, they began to practice 
their imtional athletic exercises, as if celebrating the 
Olympic games of the Greeks. In running they cii^lay- 
ed an extraordinary agility of linibs. They would, 1 hoiB 
no doubt, excel the swiftest that ever ran on the Grecian 
sands. In leaping they would not be inferior to Dwme* 
desy for I saw them leap, with a run, seven and twenty 
fbet. But what most astonii^ied us, was their celerity in 
gaining the summit of a very steep hill, alnKJst perpoi- 
aicular. The squirrels themselves could scarcely sur- 
pass them in clfanbing the lofty and branchless pine. like 
an Arabian char^r, they ran at ftiU speed towards the 
river, and stopt instantly at the very brink of an eleva- 
ted l^nk. When all the per^cmnances w^re ended^ they 
sat down on ttiegreen turf to feast on the venison which 
the bridegroom had procured : for it is usual among the 
Indians, that the bridegroom must ftimii^ on his we&ing 
game sufficient to ^itertain his friends. 

" The mountain dew was circulated in abundance, 
and more enthusiastic cheers than those with which 
they drank the healths of the newly married couple, I 
never witnessed. Having signified our departure after 
dinner, an elderly man, tne chief of a tribe, stef^ed out 
of the ranks and addressed us with a mournful but man- 
ly air, in the following tender manner, which he order- 
^ to be interpreted to us : 

" * Take with you our hearts' warm thanks and bless- 
ings, for you are possessed of libera! and generous souls. 
Mav the journey of your life be in the sunshine and 
smiles of fortune. May soft breezes waft your bark on a 
smooth sea to your native shore. May your footsteps 
tread on the green grass, and may the violet and the rose 
spring upuncter your feet whither-soever you go.' 

** We took our leave of the grateful Indians, congratu- 
lating ourselves on our successful adventures. This 
excursion will, I am sure, form a golden subject for 
the conversazioni of Venice ; for Donnabella failed not 
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to depict every scene. In the evBoin^ ve retired to the 
house of an English gentleman. His el^nt cottage 
stood on a lofty cliff which conunanded a pleasing pros* 
pect at eventide. When the last ray of the golden li^ 
was illuminating the west, we took o^r seat on the side 
of a hill ; here we sat and mused till the pale moon 
broke through the clouds and tipped the waters beneath 
with its soft and silvery light, while the forest tops were 
tinged with the light moonshine. Before us opened in 
a contracted view, the dark and lonely woods ; through 
ftem whispered a gentle breez*^, such as the monmnil 
echo of some distant flute. Beneath we beheld a ser- 
pentine stream which broke through the shade of a dark 
and distant forest ; on its limpid waters were mirrored 
the silver moon and the celestial orbs. As it greeted 
with a murmuring voice the hei!J:ht whence we gazed^ 
and rolled along in the silence of night, to pursue its 
nocturnal course, we were reminded <tf the journey of 
our life and the time which glides along, never to re- 
turn. The nuptial feast was still continued on the 
plains beneath, and well might we say with the potf* 

** * Blest are those feasts with simple plenty crown'd. 
Where the rural family around, 
Boast of the blessings of the lowly train, 
Which the rich deride and the proud disdain. 
To them more dear, congenial to their hearts, 
One native charm, than all the rloss of art : 
Spontaneous joys, where nature nas its play, 
The soul adopts and owns their first bora sway ; 
Lightly they frolic o'er the vacant mind, 
Unenvy'd, unmolested, unconfin'd.' 

" Between the hours of nine and ten we hastened 
home by the light of the moon, to muse on the excur- 
sion of the day and the pleasures of the evening view." 

It appears, therefore, that the Indians have also their 
merriments on occasions of this sort ; although their 
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marriages go oflf more commonly without any Cere- 
mony. 

There are in all nations some considerable families, 
Trtiich cannot marry but among themselves, esi>ecially 
among the Algonquins. In general, the stability of mar- 
riages is sacr^ in this country, and for the most part 
they consider, as a great disorder, those agreements 
which some persons make to live together as long as 
tihey like, and to separate when they are tired of each 
other. A husband who should forsake his wife, with- 
out any lawful cause, must expect many insults from her 
relations ; and a woman who should leave her hu^ 
baud without being forced to it by his ill conduct, would 
pass her time still worse. 

Among the Miamis, the husband has a right to cut 
off his wife's nose if she runs away fix»m him ; but 
among the Iroquois and the Hurons, they may part by- 
consent. This is done without noise, and the parties 
"thus separated may marry again. They cannot even 
conceive that there can be any crime in this. " My 
wife and I cannot agree together," said one of |hem to a 
missionary who endeavoured to make him comprehend 
the indecency of such a separation; "my neighbour's 
case was the same, we changed wives and we were all 
happy ; for nothing is more reasonable than to make each 
other happy, when it is so cheaply done without wrong- 
ing any body." Nevertheless, this custom, as we have 
already observed, is looked upon as an abuse, and is not 
ancient, at least among the Iroquois. 

Among some nations of the Indians, treaties of mar- 
riages are carried on by the parents alone. The parties 
interested do not appear at all ; they give themselves up 
entirely to the will of those on whom they depend ; 
however, the parents come to no conclusion without the 
consent of those who are to be married. 

If a gjirl continues too long without being courted, 
her family generally contrive to find her a suitor. On 
this occasion they act with a great deal of percaution. 
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In some places the women are not in haste to be mar- 
ried, because they are allowed to make trials of it when 
they can, and the ceremony of marriage only changes 
their condition for the worse. 

In general there is a great deal of modesty observed 
in the behaviour of the young people whilst they treat 
of their marriages ; and they say that it was quite other- 
wise in ancient times. But what is almost incredible, 
althotigh it has been attested by good authors, is, that 
in many places the new married couple are together a 
-whole year, living in a perfect continence. This they 
do in order to show that they married for friendship, and 
not to gratify a sensual passion. A yo'mg woman, they 
say, would even be pointed at, who should happen to 
be with child the first jrear of her marriage. 

After this it will be easier to believe what is said of 
the behaviour of the young people during their court- 
ship, in the places where they are allowed to see one 
another in private. For though custom allows them to 
hold very private meetings, yet in the greatest danger 
that chastity can be exposed to, and even under the 
veil of niffht, they say, that nothing passes against the 
rules of the strictest decorum, and that not even a word 
is spoken that can give the least offonce to modesty. 

Although we have already alluded to the ceremonies 
of naarriac^es, still, perhaps, it may not be improper to 
offer the following observations of a missionary who re- 
sided a long time amongst the Indians : — '' I fiind in all 
that has been written ofthe preliminaries and ceremonies 
of the marriac:es of these people, various accounts pro- 
ceeding either from the different customs of divers na- 
tions, or from the little care the authors of relations took 
to be well informed. The intended husband must make 
presents, and in this, as in every thing else, nothing can 
exceed the discretion with which he behaves, and the 
respectfril behaviour which he shows to his fiiture 
spouse. In some places the young man is contented to 
go and sit by the side of the young woman in her cabin, 
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and if she suffers it and continue in ber place, it is taken 
for her consent, and the marriage is concluded. But in 
the midst of this deference and respect, he gives some 
tokens that he will soon be master. In fact among the 
presents she receives, there are some which ought less 
to be retjarded as marks of friendship, than as symbols 
and notices of the slavery to which she is going to be 
reduced ; such are the collar j which is a long and broad 
band of leather which serves to draw burdens, the kettle 
and a Ullet which are carried to her cabin. This is to 
let her know, that she is to carry the burdens, dress the 
provisions, and get wood for firing. The custom is also 
m some places for her to bring before hand into the cabin, 
where she is to dwell after marriage, all the wood that 
will be wanted next winter. And it is to be observed, 
that in all I have just said, there is no difference be- 
tween the nations, where the women have all the au- 
thority, and those where they have nothing to do with 
the affairs of government. These same women who are 
in some deo:ree the mistresses of the state, at least for 
form, and who make the principal body of it, when they 
have attained a certain age, and have children in a con- 
dition to make them respectable, are not at all respected 
before this, and are in their domestic affairs the slaves of 
their husbands." 



JilARRIAGE AMONG THE TONGUSI, CORIAES, AND 
KAMSCHADALES. 

"In the marriage of the Tongusi,'' says Abernethy, 
" many ceremonies are used, but the principal and indis- 
pensable one is, the offering of a plate of corn or some 
game to the bride by her intended husband. Among sev- 
eral tribes of the Tongusi, marriage is attended with dan- 
cing, music, and a variety of games and sports which some- 
times continue for several days. There are others who 
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do not exhibit any mark of rejoicing on these occasions. 
Among some, the contract is conducted by their parents, 
while others allow the lovers to choose and come to an 
agreement They frequently bestow presents on each 
other, in order to ascertain each other's minds, for the ac- 
ceptance of these gifts is a sure mark of their consent. The 
husband generally takes his wife among his own rela- 
tions, where she spends several weeks, and is entertained 
with kindness and hospitality, 

" If the husband be a hunter, which is generally the 
case, for the greater part of Ihem procure their subsistence 
either by hunting or fishing, every domestic charge is de- 
volved on the wife ; still there are some who attend to 
agriculture and the rearing of cattle. Nothing can ex- 
ceed the modesty which both the bride and bridegroom as- 
sume on the night they are wedded ; and I have also been 
told that a separation frequently takes place a week or 
two after they are married, by reason of her desire to live 
four weeks in perfect continence. This, however, is not 
generally true, for I observed that chastity was very often 
violated, among them, before they are legally united. 
Among the Conaks there are many tribes or families who 
never marry but among themselves. Here the woman 
signifies her consent by keeping the present which he sends 
her ; if she returns it, he never sends it to another. Al- 
though the women are the slaves of their husbands in the 
domestic af^rs, still they are very much respected 
when they attain a certam age, and they even contribute 
to ^'conduct the affairs of government, under the title of the 
Mistresses of the State. Their contracts of marriage are 
binding no longer than both parties are willing. If a sep- 
aration takes place, the mother takes the children with 
her to her relations ; however, it is not a common thing to 
see them separate after they have children.'* 

Santini tells us that he was once entertained by the 
Keonschadales at the celebration of the nuptials of a Kam- 
schadalian chief. His description of the merry festivities 
corresponds with the Olympic games which were observed 
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among the Hurons of North America on a similar occa* 
aon : 

^ Era annunciato fra tutte le famiglie cbi apparteneva- 
no al principe, che le nozze del loro principale fossero ce- 
lebrate il giorno s^uente. Tutte le signore e signori del 
paese si apparechiavano all' allegrezza sopra un monte 
vicino al capo della nazione. "iiella mattina del giorno 
nominato vi era una grande compagnia nel luogo dove si 
devono radunare. Avevano dei musici e dei cantatori di 
guerra. Danzavano con movimenti circolaii, II sposo 
e la sposa stavano nel mezzo e cantavano una canzone per 
la loro futura felicita. Dopo qugsto comminciavano a 
correre, saltare, e scoccare dei dardi. Questa scena mi ri» 
dusse alia memoria gli esercizii dei Greciantichi. Quest' 
usanza di festeggiamenti ai sposalizii non si trova per tut- 
to que&to paese. Soventemente vanno insieme senza al- 
cun ceremonio, dopo che si ottene il consenso dei parenti. 
Quando fanno Famore, che non sara lungo tempo, si rega- 
la qualche cosa dall' uomo alia donna, e l^accettazione di 
questo e un certo indizio dell' approbazione." 

" It was announced," says Santini, ^ among the rela- 
tions of the prince, that his nuptials were to be celebrated 
the following day. All the damsels and young men, and 
the old of both sexes prepared themselves ior the ajq)roach- 
ing festivities. Agreeably to the request, crowds were 
seen repairing to the favored spot, which was the summit 
of a beautiful bill in the immediate vicinity of the residence 
of the chief, the intended spouse. Musicians aijd mngers 
of war were there to inspire" their nunds with mirth and 
sentiments of bravery and heroism. Having formed a 
ring round the wedded couple, who at this time sang a 
song for their own future hs^piness and prosperity, tibiey 
danced and moved in a circular way. The dance was 
then superseded by th^r athletie exercises, which consist- 
ed in running, leaping, and shooting arrows. The scone 
at once reminded me of the Olympic games of the ancient 
Greeks* These rejoicings and amusements at the mar- 
riages of die Kamschadales are not at all general. In 
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8caue ittrts of fliis omntry tbey frequently go together 
without any oeremcmy, if the consent of their pareaits be 
obtained. Their courtdiip oominonly lasts ik> kager than 
the time which is consunMedinsendii^apres^ttothewo- 
man) which, if she accepts of it, is a mark of her approba- 
tion,** 



WAR AMONG THE NORTH AMERICAN INDIANS. 

The youths of these Tarious tribes are much addicted 
to war. While we thus express ourself in the present 
tense, let us be understood as describing the Indian some 
centuries ago. Accustomed to hear the exploits of their 
forefathers related with admiration, they be(X)me impatient 
to signalize themselves in the same career. The usual 
avowed causes &£ war among die Indians, are to secure 
their right of hunting within certain bounds ; to maintain 
their chums to their own territories ; or to ayenge the death 
of such of their tribe as may have fallen in fonner con- 
flicts. 

Every tribe has a band of warri(»rs. This consists of all 
the males of the nation, firom 15 years ctf aee to 60. 
Their arms are bows and arrows, and a war ciiri). The 
head of this dub is about three inches and a half in diam- 
eter, with an edge of flint or sted fixed in one side of it. 
Since their intercourse with Europeans, tfaey have sub- 
stituted the musket, for their hows and arrows, and the 
tomahawk for their war club ; to these they have now 
added a scalping knife, and a da^^. These warriors are 
under the command of the war cniefl 

When the assembly of chiefit and eldeis have determin- 
ed that war is necessary, thgr endeavour to persuade tfie 
warriors to take arms. *• The bones of our deceased 
countrym«i,'* they say, ** lie uncovered ; they cry to us to 
avenge their vm>ngs ; thdr spirit must be appeased. The 
invisible iruaidians of our honour inspire us with a res- 

12 
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olition to seek the murderers of our brothers. Let us go 
iind devour tfiose by whom they were riain. Sit not, 
therefor^ inactive. GKve way to your valour. Anoint 
your hair. Paint your iaces. Fill your quivers. Make 
the forests resound widi your songs. Console the spirit Of 
the d^, and teU them they shall be avenged." 

The warriors inunediately raise the war song, and de- 
mand to be led against the enemy. The chief who is to 
be their leader paints himself black : fasts several days and 
avoids all conversation with those of flie tribe. By this 
means he hopes to conciliate the favour of the Greai 
Spirit and to avert the malevolence of the evU one. He 
carefully observes his dreams, which generally portend 
success. Some peqple have fancied that this fasting arose 
from a desire to^. accustom themselves to hunger; but 
according to their own notions, we are informed, that they 
io it purelv from a relirious motive. It is no less certain 
also that they esteem their dreams as real oracles and 
notices from heaven. Those Indians who are in any 
trouble of mind, i^ is said, frequently lie down to sleep in 
" order to communicate with thtse oracles. 

Having fasted the aj^ointed time, he takes a belt of 
wampum in his hand, and addresses his warnors, informing 
them of all the motives for the war, and of the success 
^hich the Great Spirit has promised to their arms. He 
tibai lays down the belt, and he who takes it up is second 
in command. The chief removes the black paint, and is 
l^ainted red. Be sings the war song and makes a devo- 
tional address to the Great Spirit, in which he is joined by 
all the warriors. They th^n perform the war dance, and 
concluded with a feast of dogs' flesh. The chief, though 
he has fasted so long, seldom partakes of this feast ; he re- 
counts the valiant actions of himself arid his ancestors. 
From this time tiH their departure on their expedition, 
every day is spent in preparation, and every night in 
feastmg. 

. A hatchet painted red is sent to the nation which they 
are to attack. This is tfie declaration of war ; a dangerotis 
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commission, which is ^nerally discharged by a slaTBi and 
often proves fatal to him. 

When the Indians set out on their march, a mat is all 
they take besides their arms. They maintain themselves 
on their way by hunting. If not near the enemy's coun- 
try, they are quite unguarded, separating in small parties 
during the day, for the convenience of hunting ; but taking 
care at night, to return to their camp, which is pitched 
before sunset By the sun and their knowledge of the 
country, tliey direct their different routes so well, that 
they never fail of meeting at the appointed place. When 
they have entered the enemy's country, a very different 
conduct is observed ; circumspection now attends the 
minutest actions. The game is no longer pursued ; they 
are not even permitted to speak ; they converse by signs ; 
they are sensible that they themselves have much sagacity 
in discovering an enemy, and they rightlv conclude, 
that enemies have no less. The Indians, indeed, possess 
a degree of sagacity, in this respect, which can scarcely 
be conceived by civilized nations. At a verv great 
distance, they discover habitations by the smell of the 
fire. They perceive the track of a foot on the smoothest 
grass, and on the hardest substance. From the track they 
oiscover, with amazing certainty, the nation, the sex, the 
stature of the person who has passed, and the time that 
has elapsed since the track was formed. It is not easy to 
avoid an enemy so sagacious. It becomes the great con- 
cern of both parties, merefore, to conceal their own traces 
and discover those of their opponents. For the former 
purpose they use all precautions ; they follow each other 
m a single line, each treading in the footsteps of those be- 
fore him ; while the last carefully conceals their track by 
throwing leaves upon it If they discover a rivulet on 
their way, they march in it, the more effectually to deceive 
their enemies. Their precautions increase as they ap- 
proach their adversaries ; they march only during the 
night, and during the day form a contmual ambuscade. 
If they succeed in discovering their enemies without 
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themselves heiae discovered, they immediately hold a 
coiindl, in which they only whispet, and thus plan the 
dreadful scene which is to be acted. Immediately before 
daybrec^, at the time when their adversaries are sup- 
posed to be immersed in the soundest sleep, they approach 
them on their hands and knees, till within bow-shot. 
The chief gives a signal ; they start up, and with a hor- 
rid yell discharge their arrows. Taking advantage of 
the confusion, they rush forward, and with their toma- 
hawks complete the carnage. Without some evident 
advantage of this kind, an Indian seldom engages ; for 
he expects no praise for a victory which is purchased 
with the lives of any of his party. 

Having secured the victory, and despatched all who 
would be troublesome to them on their return, they 
make the rest prisoners. They then scalp the dead and 
wounded ; twisting the hair round their left hand and 
setting their foot on the person's neck, with a few strokes 
of the scalping knife, they dexterously separate the scalp 
from the head, and preserve it as a monument of their 
victory. They never dispute about the division of their 
prisoners. He who is apprehensive of being wronged, 
with his tomahawk soon despatches the unhappy cause 
of their contest. They now turn their faces towards 
their own country, and if apprehensive of being pur- 
sued they use the same precautions with which fhey 
advanced. If all these precautions do not conceal them, 
they slay all their prisoners and each takin|^ a separate 
road homewards, they put an effectual stop to the 
searches of an enemy. If they proceed in security, they 
are very careful to watch their prisoners ; who during 
the day are constantly held by some of their conquerors, 
and durinff the night are fastened to the ground by the 
arms, the legs, and the neck, and cords from all these 

E laces are held by an Indian, who is instantly awaked 
y the smallest motion. The prisoners often during 
the niffht time sing their death song. <* I am going to 
die/' they exclaim, "but will not shrink from the tor- 
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lares indicted by my enemies. I wiH die like a warpor, 
and go to join those chie& who have suffered before 
me." /. * ' ; \! 

When they approach their tents, they annoance their 
arrival bv different cries. The nundber of war whooM 
indicate how many prisoners they bave taken. , Tm 
number of death cries, indicate how many of their 
coiiipamons they have lost The whole vil^«ge meets 
them to learn the particulars. They form ft line througti 
Which the prisoners are obliged to pass; and they beat 
them with sticks from one end to the other4 By a eom^- 
cil which is immediatdy hdd, their fiite is soo^ deter- 
mined. Those who are condenmed to die ve delivered 
to the war chief; those who are spared are to be given 
to the cbief of the nation. A {urisoner is do sooner con* 
denmed than he is led to execution. He is bound, to 
the stake, while, for the last time, he sincfs his death 
song. He is then burned and expires wi^ that ferocious 
courage which distin^ishes an Indian warrior. If be 
be a chief who has ^ven proofi of his prowess in for* 
mer engagements with his enemies, they frequently 
give his foUitude a severe trial, by the infliction of the 
most dreadful torments. Terror finds no place on the 
one hand, nor pity on the other. The victim glories in 
his torments as unequivocal marks of the opinion enter- 
tained of him by his tormentors. He boe^ts of the vic- 
tories he has obtained over their nation : he enumerates 
the scalps whieh he possesses ; he recapitulates the man- 
ner in which he has treated his prisoners^and reproaches 
them with ignorance in the act of torture. This scene, 
it is said, sometimes continues with little intermission 
for several days, till the prisoner is exhausted, but not 
humbled, expires without a sigh, or till his taunts pro- 
voke his tormentors to frustrate their own designs by 
putting a speedy end to his existence. The tortures 
made use of on these occasions are of various kinds, but 
a]l of them are such only as a savage heart could con- 
ceive, or a savage hand could inflict, and that only when 
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prompted by that deadly animosity which cannot exist| 
but among barbarous tribes. 

It is not to be imagined that these tortures are often in- 
flicted. None ever suffer them but a chief, who has dis- 
tinguished himself in war. Burning is the general way 
of puttinfif prisoners to death, and but few of tfiem suffer 
even inthat manner. A great part are delivered to the 
chief of the nation, and distributed to those who have lost 
their husbar^ sons or other relations in the war. They 
are by them generally adopted into their respective 
Ceunilies; andif thc^ conduct themselves properly and 
seem contented with their condition, they experience Aat 
tenderness and regard which belong to those whose places 
they fill. They have no chance of returning to thdr own 
tribe, for the Indians esteem all who permit themsdves 
to be made prisoners as being unworthvof life,and would 
not receive them, could they make thdr escape. The 
prisoners who are not adopted into some fiunily, are made 
slaves, and are often disposed of to Europeans for spiritu- 
ous liquors ; a custom introduced by the French mission- 
aries for the purpose of preventing the torturing of pris- 
oners of war. 

The animosity of savages is hereditary, and can seldom 
be extmguished ; wh^i peace becomes necessary, there- 
fore, it is not easy to bring about the preliminaries. Even 
when an Indian is brought to the last extremity, he will 
seldom confess that peace is necessary for him ; he tries 
to show that it is the interest of his adversary ; and gen-* 
erally employs a mediator who is a friend to both parties. 
A few of the most respectable heads of the tribe, attend- 
ed by those chiefs who have undertaken to be mediators, 
proceed to that nation with which they are to treat. Be- 
fore them is carried the pipe of peace, a sacred sjrmbol, 
the rights of which no Indian will presume to violate. 
This pipe is about four feet long ; its bowl is of red mar- 
ble ; its stem of wood, adorned with feathers, and painted 
withhierogljrphics. From the variety of tiliese ornaments 
an Indian can immediately judge to Tdiat nation it be- 
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longs. Having reached the encampment of the hostile 
nation, an inferior chief fills the pipe of peace, with 
tobacco ; and having lighted it, presents it first to heaven, 
then to earth, and, lastly, in a circle to all parts of the 
horizon ; thereby invoking all the spirits that dwell in 
heaven, in earth and air, to be present at the treaty. He 
next presents it to the hereditary chief, who takes a few 
qfuSbf blowing the smoke, first towards heaven, and then 
aroand him towards the earth. In their turns, it is pre- 
sented to all the chiefs in gradations, none presuming 
to touch it but with their lips. A council is immediately 
held, and if the parties agree, a red hatchet is buried as 
a syndx)! of the promised obli vicm c£ their animosity. A 
belt made of a kind of shells, commonly called a belt of 
wampum, is made use of on this occasion ; and, by the 
arrangement of the shells, records to posterity every 
stipulation of the treaty. 

With this account, which is given us in an eminent 
Geography, the following observations by the Bishop 
of Meaux, are concordant : 

<< As soon as all the warriors are embarked, the canoes 
at first go a little way and range themselves close together 
upon a Tine ; then the chief rises np, and holding a Chicht-^ 
coue in his hand, he thunders out his song of war, and his 
soldiers answer him by a treble ITe, drawn with all their 
strength from the bottom of their breasts. The elders and 
chiefs of the council who remain on the shore, exhort the 
warriors to behave well, and especially not to suffer them- 
selves to be surprised. Of all the advices that can be giv- 
en to a savage, this is the most necessary. This exhorta- 
tion does not interrupt the chief who continues singing. 
Lastly the warriors conjure their relations and friends not to 
forget them.i Then sending forth all together hideous bowl- 
ings, they set off directly, and row with such speed that 
they are soon out of sight. ^,.. , . 

" The Hurons and the Iroquois do not use the Ghichicoue, 
but they give them to their prisoners ; so that these instru- 
ments, which among others is an instrument of war, seem 
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•moBg them to be a mark of slftvery. The warriors seldom 
make any short marches, especially when the troop is nu- 
merous ; but on the other hand, they take presages from 
every thing ; and the jugglers, whose business it is to ex- 
phin them, hasten or retard their march at their pleasure. 
Whilst they are not in a suspected country, they take no 
precaution, and frequently one shall scarce find two or three 
Warriors together, each taking his own way to hunt ; but 
bow far soerer they stray from the route, they all retutn 
punotoalty to the place, and at the hour appointed for their 
rendcBTous. They encamp a long time before sunset, end 
oottimoniy they leare before the camp a large space sw- 
rounded with palisades, or rather a sort of lattice, «n wliteh 
they place their Manitow^ turned towards the place they 
we going to. They invoke them for an hour, and they do 
the same every morning before they decamp. After tUa 
they think they have nothing to fear, they suppose that the 
spmts Uke upon them to be sentinels, and all the army 
sleeps quietly under their supposed safeguard. Experience 
does not undeceive these barbarians, nor bring them out of 
their presumptuous confidence. It has iu source in an in- 
dolence and laziness which nothing can conquer. Every 
one IS an enemy in the way of the warriors, but neverthe- 
less, if they meet any of their allies, or any parties nearly 
equal in force of people, with whom they have no quarreL 
they make fnendship^with each other. If the allies they 
meet are at war with the same enemy, the chief of the 
strongest party, or of that which took up arms first, gives 
some scalps to the other, which* they are always provided 
with for these occasions, and says to him, " You have done 
?Z™f ' ^^^t " *^."^y' " :^^" ^^^« ^^Jfi»ed jour 
But this IS to be understood when the meeting is accident- 
al, when they have not appointed them, and when they 
nave no occasion for a reinforcement. When they are just 
entering on an enemy's country, they stop for a ceremony 
which IS somewhat singular. ^ 

aJL^^ ""'^^^ they make a great feast, after which they lie 

dreams go from fire to fire, singing their song of death. 
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with whieh thej intermix their dreuns in an enigmatictl 
manner. Erery one racks his brains to guess them, and if 
aobody can do it, those who have dreamt are at liberty to 
return home. This gives a fine opportunity to cowards. 
Then they make new invocations to the Spirits ; they ani- 
mate each other more than ever to do wonders ; they swear 
to assist each other, and then they renew their march ; and 
if they come thither by water, they quit their canoes, which 
they hide very carefully. If every thing was observed 
that is prescribed on these occasions, it would be difficult 
to surprise a party of war that is entered into an enemy's 
country. They ought to make no more fires, no more cries, 
nor hunt any more, nor even speak to each other but by 
signs. But these laws are sometimes violated. Every sav- 
age is born presumptuous, and incapable of the least re- 
straint. They seldom neglect, however, to send out every 
evening some rangers, who consume two or three hours in 
looking round the country ; if they have seen nothing they 
go to sleep quietly, and they leave the guard of the camp 
again to the Manitous. 

" As soon as they have discovered an enemy, they send 
out a party to reconnoitre them, and on their report they 
hold a council. The attack is generally made at day -break. 
They suppose the enemy is at this time in their deepest 
sleep, and all night they lie on their bellies, without stir* 
ring. The approaches are made in the same posture, craw- 
ling on their feet and hands, till they come to the place ; 
then all rise up, the ahief gives the signal by a loud cry, to 
which all the troops answer by real bowlings, and they make 
at the same time their first discharge of their arrows ; then, 
without giving the enemy any time to look about, they fall 
upon them with their clubs. In latter times these people 
have substituted little hatchets instead of these wooden 
head-breakers J which they call by the same name ; since 
which, their engagements are more bloody. When the 
battle is over, they take the scalps of the dead and the dy- 
ing ; and they never think of msddng prisoners till the ene- 
my makes no more resistance. 

<< If they find their enemy on their guard, or too well in- 
trenched, they retire, if they have time for it ; if not, they 
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take the resolutkm to fight stoutly, and there is sometimes 
much hlood shed on both sides. 

<< The attack of a camp is the image of frny itself, the 
barbarous fierceness of the conquerors, and the despair of 
the vanquished, who know what they must expect if they 
fall into the hands of their enemies, produce on either side 
such efforts as pass all description. The appearance of the 
combatants all besmeared with black and red, still increases 
the horror of the fight ; and from this pattern one might 
make a true picture of hell. When the victory is no longer 
doubtful, they directly dispatch all those whom it would 
be troublesome to carry away, and seek only to tire out the 
rest they intended to make prisoners. 

^^ The savages are naturally intrepid, and notwithstanding 
their brutal fierceness, they yet preserve in the midst of 
action much coolness. Nevertheless they never fight in 
the field, only when they canuot avoid it, their reason is, 
that a victory marked with the blood of the conquerors, is 
not properly a victory, and the glory of a chief consists in 
bringing back all his subjects safe and sound. I have been 
told, that when two enemies who are acquainted, meet in 
the fight, there sometimes passes between them dialogues 
much like that of Horner^ s heroes. I do not think this 
happens in the height of engagement ; but it may happen 
that in little rencountres, or perhaps before passing a brook, 
or forcing an entrenchment, they say something by way of 
defiance, or to call to mind some such rencountre. 

'' War is commonly made by a surprise, and it general- 
ly succeeds, for as the savages very frequently neglect the 
precautions necessary to shun a surprise, so are they active 
and skilful in surprising. On the other hand these people 
have a wonderful talent, I may say, an instinct, to know if 
any person has passed any place. On the shortest grass, 
or the hardest ground, even upon stones, they discover 
some traces, and by the way they are turned, by the shape 
of their feet, by the manner they are separated from each 
other, they distinguish, as they say, the footsteps of differ* 
ent nations, and those of men from those of women. I 
thought a long time there was an exaggeration in this mat- 
ter, but the reports of those who have lived long among 
the savages are so unanimous herein, that I see no room to 
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doubt oi their sinceritj. Till the conqaerors are in a 
country of tafet j, they march forward expeditiously, and 
lest the wounded should retard them, they carry them by 
turns on litters, or draw them on sledges in winter. When 
they re-enter their canoes they make their prisoners sing, 
and they practise the same thing when they meet any 
allies ; an honour which costs them a feast who receive it, 
and the unfortunate captives something more than the 
trouble of singing ; for they invite the allies to caress them, 
and to caress the prisoners is to do them all the mischief 
they can devise, or to maim them in such a manner that 
they are lamed for ever ; but there are some chiefs who 
take some care of these wretches, and do not suffer them 
to be too much abused. But nothing is equal to the care 
they take to keep them ; by day they are tied by the neck 
and by the arms to one of the bars of the canoes. When 
they go by land there is always one that holds them ; and 
at night they are stretched upon the earth quite naked ; 
some cords fastened to piquets, fixed in the ground, keep 
their legs, arms, and necks so confined that they cannot 
stir, and some long cords confine also their hands and feet, 
in such a manner that they cannot make the least motion 
without wakiug the savages who lie on these cords. 

^^ If among the prisoners there are any, who by their 
wounds are not in a condition to be carried away, they 
burn them directly ; and as this is done in the first heat, 
and when they are in haste to retreat, they are, for the 
most part, more fortunate than the others who are reserved 
for a slower punishment. 

<< In order to leave on the field a mark of their victory, 
the chief of the victorious party sticks in the ground his 
fighting club, on which he had taken care to trace the 
mark of his nation, that of his family, and his own picture ; 
that is to say, an Oval^ with all the figures he had in his 
face. Others painted all these marks on the trunk of a 
tree, or on a piece of bark, with charcoal pounded and 
rubbed, mixed with some colours. They add some hiero- 
glyphic characters, by means of which, those who pass by 
may know even the minutest circumstances, not only of 
the action, but also of the whole transactions of the cam* 
paign. They know the chief of the party by all the marks 
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I have mentioned ; the number of his exploits by so numy 
mats ; that of his soldiers by lines ; that of the jprisonem 
carried away by little Marmosets placed on a stick or on a 
Chichicoue; that of the dead by human figures without 
heads, with dififerences to distinguish the men, the women, 
and the children. But these marks are not always set up 
near the place where the action happened, for when a party 
is pursued, they place them out of their route, in order to 
deceive their pursuers. 

" When the warriors are arrived at a certain distance 
from the village whence they cam^, they halt, and the 
chief sends one to give notice of their approach. Among 
some nations, as soon as the messenger is within hearing, 
he makes various cries which give a general idea of the 
principal adventures and success of the campaign ; he 
marks the number of men they have lost by so many cries 
of death. Immediately the young people come out to hear 
the particulars ; sometimes the whole village comes out, 
but one alone addresses the messenger, and learns from 
him the details of the news which he brings. As the mes- 
senger relates a fact, he repeats it aloud, turning towards 
those who accompanied him, and they answer him by ac- 
clamations, or dismal cries, according as the news are 
mournful or pleasing. The messenger is then conducted 
to a cabin, where the elders put to him the same questions 
as before ; after which, a public erier invites all the young 
people to go to meet the warriors, and the women to carry 
them refreshments. In some places they only think of 
mourning for those they have lost ; then the messenger 
makes only cries of death. They do not go to meet him ; 
but at his entering the village, he finds all the people as- 
sembled, he relates in a few words all that has passed, then 
retires to his cabin, where they carry him food ; and for 
some time they do nothing but mourn for the dead. 

" When this time is expired, they make another cry to 
proclaim the victory. Then every one dries up his tears, 
and they think of nothing but rejoicing. Something like 
this is practiced at the return of the hunters : the women 
who remained in the village go to meet them as soon as 
they are informed of their approach, and before they inquire 
of the success of their hunting, they inform them by their 
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tears of the deaths that have happened since their departure. 
To return to the warriors, the moment when the women 
join them, is, properly speaking, the beginning of the 
punishment of the prisoners ; and when some of them are 
intended to be adopted, which is not allowed to be done by 
all nations, their future parents, whom they take care to in- 
form of it, go and receive them at a little distance, and 
conduct them to their cabins by some round-about ways. 
In general, the captives are a long time ignorant of their 
fate, and there are few who escape the first fury of the 
uromen. 

" All the prisoners who are destined to die, and those 
whose fate is not yet decided, are, as I have already said, 
abandoned to the fury of the women, who go to meet the 
warriors ; and it is surprising that they resist all the evils 
they make them suffer. If any one, especially, has lost 
either her son or husband, or any other person that was 
dear to her, though this loss had happened thirty years be- 
fore, she is a/ttry. She attacks the first who falls under 
her hand ; and one can scarcely imagine how far she is 
transported with rage ; she has no regard either to liamanity 
or decency, and on every wound she gives him, one would 
expect to see him fall dead at her feet, if we did not know 
how ingenious these barbarians are in prolonging the most 
unheard of punishments. All the night passes in this 
manner in the camp of the wacriors. 

" The next day is the day of the triumph of the warriors. 
The Iroquois and some others affect a great modesty, and 
a still greater disinterestedness on these occasions. The 
chiefs enter alone into the village, without any mark of 
victory, keeping a profound silence, and retire to their cab- 
ins, without showing that they have the least pretensions 
to the prisoners. Among other nations the same custom is 
not observed : the chief marches at the head of his troops 
with the air of a conqueror; his lieutenant comes after him, 
and a crier goes before, who is ordered to renew the death 
cries. The warriors follow by two and two, the prisoners 
in the midst, crowned with flowers, their faces and hair 
painted, holding a stick in one hand and a Chichicoue in 
the other, their bodies almost naked, their arms tied above 
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the elbows with a cord, the end of which is held by the 
warriors, and they sing without ceasing their death song to 
the sound of the Chichicoue. 

^^ This song has something mournful and haughty at the 
same time ; and the captive has nothing of the air of a man 
who suffers, and that is vanquished. This is pretty near the 
sense of these songs : — << / am brave and intrepid ; I do n^t 
fear death nor any kind of tortures ; those who fear them are 
cowards ; they are less than women; life is nothing without 
courage ; may my enemies he confounded with despair and rage; 
Oh ! that I could devour them and drink their blood to the last 
drop. " From time to time they stop them ; the people gather 
round them and dance ; they seem to do it with a good 
will ; they relate the finest actions of their lives ; they name 
all those they have killed or burnt ; and they make par- 
tiqular mention of those for whom the people present are 
concerned ; one would say that they only seek- to animate 
more and more against them the masters of their fate. In 
fact, these boastings make those who hear them quite 
furious, and they pay dear for their vanity : but by the 
most cruel treatment, one would say, that they take a 
pleasure in being tormented. 

<< Sometimes they oblige the prisoners to run through 
two ranks of savages, armed with stones and sticks, who 
fall upon them as if they would knock them in the head at 
the first blow ; yet it never happens that they kill them ; 
so much care do they take, even when they seem to strike 
at random, that their hand, which is guided by fury alone, 
does not touch any part that would endanger lifcr. In this 
march every one has a right to torment them. They are 
indeed allowed to defend themselves ; but they would, if 
they were to attempt it, soon be overpowered. As soon as 
they are arrived at the village, they lead them from cabin 
to cabin, and every where they make them pay their 
welcome. In one place they pull off one of their nails, in 
wiother place they oite off one of their fingers, or cut it off 
with a bad knife which cuts like a saw. An old man tears 
their flesh to the very bone ; a child with an awl wounds 
them where he can ; a woman whips them without mercy,' 
till she is so tired that she cannot lift her hand ; but none of 
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the warriors laj their hands on them, although they are 
still their masters ; and no one ean mnltilate the prisoners 
without their leave, which they seldom want ; but this ex- 
cepted, they have an entire liberty to make them sufier ; 
and if they lead them through several villages, either of the 
same nation, or their neighbours or allies who have desired, 
they are received every where in the same manner. 

" After these preludes they set about the distribution of 
the captives, and their fate depends on those to whom they 
are delivered. At the rising of the council where they 
have consulted of their fate, a crier invites all the people to 
come to an open place, where the distribution is made 
without any noise or disturbance. The women who have 
lost their children or husbands in the war, generally receive 
the first lot. In the next place they fulfil the promises 
made to those who have given the collars. If there are 
not captives enough for this purpose, they supply the want 
of them by scalps, with which those who receive them 
adorn themselves on rejoicing days ; and at other times 
theyhang themup at the doors of their cabins. On the 
contrary, if the number of prisoners exceeds that of the 
claimants, they send the overplus to the village of their 
allies. A chief is not replaced but bv a chief, or by two 
or three ordinary persons who are afways burnt, although 
those' Whofki they replace had died of diseases. 

" The Iroquois never fail to set apart some of their pris- 
oners for the public, and these the council dispose of as 
they think proper. But the mothers of families may set 
aside their sentence, alid are the mistresses of the life and 
death even of those who have been condemned or absolved 
by the council. 

** In some nations the warriors do not entirely deprive 
themselves of the right of disposing of their captives, and 
they to whom the council give them are obliged to put 
them again into their hands if they require it ; but they dd 
it very seldom ; and when they do it they are obliged to 
return the pledges or presents received from thofte persons* 
If on their arrival they have declared their intentions on 
this subject^ it is seldom oppoied. In general, the greatest 
number of the prisoners of war are condemned to death) or 
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to very hard slavery, in which their lives are never secure ; 
some are adopted ; and from that time their condition differs 
in nothing from that of the children of the nation. They 
enter into all the rights of those places which they supply ; 
and they often acquire so far the spirit of the nation of which 
they are become members, that they make no difficulty of 
going to war against their own countrymen. The Iroquois 
would have scarcely supported themselves hitheito but by 
this policy. Having been at war many years against all 
the other nations, they would at present have been reduced 
almost to nothing, if they had not taken great care to natura- 
lize a good part of their prisoners of war. 

<< It sometimes happens that instead of sending into the 
other villages the surplus of their captives, they give them 
to private persons, who had not asked for any ; and, in this 
case, either they are not so far masters of them, as not to be 
obliged to consult the chiefs of the council how they shall 
dispose of them, or else they are obliged to adopt them. In 
the first place he to whom they make a present of a slave, 
sends for him by one of his family ; then he fastens him to 
the door of his cabin, and assembles the chiefs of the council, 
to whom he declares his ioteotions and asks their advice. 
This advice is generally agreeable to his desire. In the 
second place the council, in giving the prisoners to the 
person they have determined on, say to him, 'It is a long 
time we have been deprived of such an one, your relation, 
or your friend, who was a support of our village.' Or else, 
* we regret the spirit of such an one you have lost ; and who, 
by his wisdom, maintained the public tranquillity ; he must 
appear again this day ; he was too dear to us, and too pre- 
cious to defer his revival any longer ; we place him again on 
his mat, in the person of this prisoner.' 

There are, nevertheless, some private persons that are 
in all appearance more considered than others, to whom 
they make a present of a captive without any conditions, 
and with full liberty to do what they please with him ; 
and then the council express themselves in these terms, 
when they put him in their hands : — ^ This is to repair 
the loss of such a one, and to cleanse the heart of his 
father, of his mother, of his wife, wad of his children. If 
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yoo are either willing to make them drink the broth Of 
ttbi« flesh, or that you had rath^ replace the deceased oit 
his mat, in the pef rson of this captive, you may dispose of 
him as you please*' 

" When a prisoner is adopted, they lead him to the 
cabin where he must live, and the first thing they do is 
to untie hhn j then they warm some water and Wash 
him ; they dress his wounds, if he has any^ and if they 
were evert putrified, and full of worms, he is soon cured ; 
they omit nothing to make him forget his suffering ; they 
make himeat, and clothe him decently. In a wordy they 
would not do more for their own children, nor for him 
whom he raises from the dead; this is then expression. 
Some days after, they make a feast, during which they 
solemnly ffive him the name of the person whom he re- 
places, and whose rights he not onl v acqnires from that 
time, but he lays himself also under the same obliara- 
tion. ^ 

** Amongst the Huroi^t and Iroquois, the prisoners they 
intend to burn, are sometimes as well treated at first, and 
even till the moment of execution, as those that have 
been adopted. It appears as if they were victims they 
had fattened for the sacrifice, and they are really a 
sacrifice^to the god of war. The only difference they 
make between these and the others, is, that they blacken 
their fiujes all over ; after this, they entertain them in the 
best manner they are able ; they always speak kindly to 
them ; they give them the names ot sons, brothers, or 
nephews^ according to the person whose names they are 
to appease by their death. They also sometimes give 
them young women, to serve them for wives all the time 
they have to live. But when they are informed of their 
fete, they must be well kept, to prevent their escajring. 
Therefore this often times is concealed from them. 

<* When they have been delivered up to a woman, the 
moment they inform her every thing is ready for ex- 
ecution, she is no longer a mother, she is a fury^ who 
passes from the tenderest caresses to the greatest excess 
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of rage ; she begins by invoking the spirit of him she 
desires to revenge. * Approach, says she, ' you are going 
to be appeased ; I prepare a feast for thee ; drink great 
draughts of this broth which is going to be poured out to 
thee ; receive the sacrifice I am going to make to thee in 
sacrificing this warrior ; he shall be burnt and put in the 
kettle ; they shall apply red hot hatchets to his flesh ; they 
shall pull of his scsdp ; they shall drink in his skull ; make 
therefore no more complaints, thou shalt be fully satis- 
fied.' 

" This foym of speech, which is properly the sentence 
of death, varies much as to the terms ; but for the meaning, 
it is always the same. Then a crier makes the captive 
eome out of the cabin, and declares in a loud voice the 
intention of him or her to whom he belongs, and finishes 
by exhorting the young people to behave well. Another 
succeeds, who addresses him that is to suffer, and says, 
brother J take courage^ thou art going to be burnt J And 
he answers cooly, * that is well, I give thee thanks,, Im- 
mediately there is a cry through the whole village, and 
the prisoner is led to the place of his punishment. For 
the most part they tie him to a post by the hands and feet ; 
but in such a manner that he can turn round it. But 
sometimes when the execution takes place in a cabin 
whence there is no danger of escaping, they let him run 
from one end to the other. Before they begin to burn 
him, he sings for the last time his death song. Then he 
recites his achievements, and almost always in a manner 
the most insulting to those he perceives around him. 
Then he exhorts them not to spare him, but to remember 
that he is a man and a warrior. During these tragical 
and barbarous scenes the sufferer sings aloud, and with 
such seeming carelessness, that hereby he offers the 
greatest insult to his executioners. In short, the thought 
mat there are no hopes of mercy, gives resolution and 
inspires boldness. 

**As to the causes that should produce in the savages 
such inhumanity, which we could never have believed 
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men to hare been railty of, I believe they acquire it by 
degrees, and have been used to it insensibly by custom • 
but a- desire of seeing their enemy behave manly, the in- 
sults which the sufferers do not cease to make to their 
tormentors, the desire of revenge, which is the reigning 
passion of ths people, and which they do not think 
sufficiently glutted, whilst the courage of those who 
are the object of it, is not subdued, and lastly superstition, 
have a great share in it, for what excesses are not produced 
by a false zeal, guided by so many passions." 



WAR AMONG THE TONGUSI, CORIAKS, KAMSCHA- 
DALES. YAKUTSI, OKOTSI, OF SIBERIA. 

When war is declared among the Tongusi, according 
to Abernethy, Santini, and others, the first ceremony, 
which is the very same among the North American In- 
dians, is to hang the kettle on the fire. This preliminary, 
no doubt, originated from the barbarous custom of eating 
the prisoners of war, and those who had been killed, after 
they had been boiled. We find, however, no authentic 
proof adduced by any European writer or traveller, which 
will induce us to believe that it was customary, either 
among the North American Indians or the tribes inhabit- 
ing the north-east part of Asia, to eat human flesh; still 
it is acknowledged by themselves on both continents. 
Some eminent travellers have asserted that the terms to 
drink the blood or broth of the flesh of their enemies^ were 
onlv an allegorical way of speaking among the Asiatics, 
ana consequently among the Indians of North America. 
These figurative expressions are often found in the 
scripture. The enemies oi David did not, as it appears, 
make it a custom to eat the flesh of their enemies, when 
he said. Psalm xxvii. 5, ii., ' When the wicked^ even mine 
enemies came upon me to eat up my flesh,'* In after 
times, however, we are convinced that nations substituted 
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the fact in room of the figixre. Although the expressions 
which the Asiatics of Siberia and the North American In- 
dians made use of, when they addressed their prisoners of 
war would in their lit^al sense induce us to believe that 
cannibalisin was common among them on certain occa- 
sions, yet, as we have no better proof than their own al- 
legorical expressions, we must not be rash enough to ac- 
cuse them of such inhumanity. 

*'The motives," says Abernethy, " which engage tha 
barbarous tribes of north-east Asia to make war, are gen* 
er ally trifling, and often founded on some old or new injury. 
Under these circumstances, nations which were once ene- 
mies are seldom at peace with each other. Before they 
set out on any warlike expedition, they must first obtaia 
the approbation and sanction of their elders and chie& 
who constitute the coundL Among the Yakutsi and 
Okotsiy fasting for several days is deemed indispensably 
necessary, especially for their chiefe or leaders. Some 
tribes among the Tongusi aiui Coriaks paint themselves 
black the day before they depart ; this colour, however, is 
changed into red on setting off. 

*' uie chief among the Kamschadales fasts longer than 
the other warriors, and during that time he scarcely ccm- 
verses with any person, and is besnpeared with black. 
This painting themselves with black arises, I suppose, 
from some notions of the death or slaughter which they 
are about to inflict on their enemies. Dreams are also 
carefully observed, and more favourably interpreted, for 
tiiey are generally auspicious omens. After they have 

E -formed many ridiculous ceremonies, the chief assembles 
warriors, and tells them that the Chreat Spirit and the 
spirits of their murdered brethren demand revenge. Hav- 
ing deUvered an enthusiastic and figurative speech of no 
great length, in which he reminds them of the bravery 
and heroism of their fathers and of the injuries done tiiem 
and their brethern, they heat water with which th^ wash 
the black colour from his face. They set his hair in order, 
grease it, and repaint it with red and various other colours. 
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After he is dressed in his finest robes he b^ins to sing the 
song of death in a low tone. His warriors then who are to 
accompany him, sing one after another their tear song; for 
every man has his own, which is not to be sung by another. 
Some families have also songs peculiar to themselves. 
They now proceed to hear the final decision of the coim- 
cil, who are for two or three days secluded from society. 

* Go,^ says the elders, * and wipe aicay the blood of yofwr 
brethren ; their bodies are not covered : destroy yofut 
enemies and eat all your captives. This sentoice is re- 
ceived with acclamations, bowlings, and yells, and they 
depart to make a feast, which is called the feast of the dog ; 
for the dogs are generally the only dish. Before the dog 
is put into the kettle, they offer him to the god of war. 
Sometimes they declare war openly by sending a painted 
tomahawk to their enemies ^ nai at other times they take 
them by surprise without giving the least notice of their 
hostile intentions. Amonff the Coriaks a second feast is 
given by the chief before their departure, to which he in- 
vites all the village. Before they partake of any thing, the 
chief stands up and delivers a longer speech than usual. 

* We have been slain,' says he, * the bones ofour brethren 
remain uncovered, their spirits cry against us, and we 
must satisfy them. The Great Spirit tells us to take re- 
venge. Take therefore courage and dress your hair ; 
paint your faces and fill your quivers,' 

"After this discourse he is applauded with deafening 
yells. He then advances into the midst of the assembly to 
sing with his war club in his hand. The warnOTS 
swear or promise to follow him and support him till they 
die. They put themselves in the position of fighting, and 
their gestures would almost make one believe that they 
are actually fighting among themselves. This they do 
that their chiefs and family may understand their in- 
trepidity and firm resolutions of not flying from the enemy. 
Songs and dances follow these assurances, and the feast 
puts an end to these ceremonies. 

« The Tongusi, in order to ascertain the courage, pa- 
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tience^tid perseverance of iheir warriors, inflict many iu- 
juries and insults on ihe young people who never faced 
an enemy, "^rhey first reproach thfim with the nanaes 
of cowards ; they beat them with iheir clubs, and even 
throw boiling water on them ; and if they show on these 
occasions the least impatience and sensibility, they are 
reckoned as dastards who are not worthy of the name of 
warnors. They carry this practice of trying the young 
men so far that it would be too tedious to relate them. 

" When the day of departure is arrived, they are not at 
ail void of those tender feelings, which are always found 
among any civilized nation on occasions of this sort 
They give mutual pledges as a5;sii ranees of a perpetual 
remembrance. At their departure the whole village 
meets at the cabin of the chief, which is now surrounded 
by warriors. On coming out of his cabin, he addresses 
them for the last time. His speech is much the same 
as I have already said. After his speech he again sin^ 
the song of death, and they all take their leave of their 
families, friends and relations. 

" Their arms are bows and arrows, a javelin and a 
head-breaker. Their defensive armour consists of the 
hides of buffaloes and sometimes a coat of pliable sticks, 
woven and pretty well wrought. They have now 
however, substituted swords and muskets for their of- 
fensive weapons and defensive armour, which prove 
more fatal and destructive. 

" The Coriaks have their tutelar deities which they 
carry with them on these expeditions. These sym- 
bols under which every one represents his familiar spiriti 
are painted with various colours and carried in sacks. 
When they travel by water they place the sacks which 
contain them, their presents, and other valuable articles, 
in the fore part of their canoes where the chief sits with 
no other intention, I suppose, than that of honouring him. 

'' When they encamp, which is always about sunset, 
they construct tents of mats which they carry alonfjr with 
them. During the night they divide their watches af< 
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ter the manner of the Romans. Sometimes, howerer, 
they all sleep, except two or three on whom they have 
the greatest dependence. But their principal safeguard 
are their deities, whom they imagine to be their surest 
jwtectors. . On the following morning, if they are not 
in any hurry to arrive in the country of their enemies, 
flnall parties separate into different directions to hunt, 
and in the evening all return to their camp about the 
same time. Thus they procure their subsistence as they 
ffo along without being at the trouble of carrying bur- 
dens of provisions. 

" It is generally about day break that they attack their 
enemies, because about this time they imagine that they 
are asleep. The chief gives the signal, and they all 
rash forward, discharging their arrows, and preparing 
their more deadly weapons, their tomahawks. Slaugh- 
ter and destruction are now committed without mercy 
or compassion, and the vanquished frequently undei^ 
the painful operation of scalping. 

" In retreating, they use tne greatest precaution, by 
marching forward expeditiously ; and pursuing a differ- 
ent route from what the enemies would suppose. They 
also conceal the marks of their steps by covering them 
with the leaves of the trees. Those who have been ta- 
ken prisoners are doomed to the most cruel treatment, 
much worse than the torments which the Christians en- 
dured from the Pagans. 

" The Yakutsi conduct their prisoners to their villa- 
ges where they are immediately slaughtered, except those 
who are ransomed by their respective chiefe. Many of 
them are also given to those widow.<> who have lost their 
husbands in war. The Okotsi are again more merciftal, 
&r they seldom put to death any of their captives, un- 
less they attempt to escape. The same treatment to- 
wards prisoners of war has be^i often observed among 
the various tribes of north-east Asia. 

^' Innumerable cereiiM>nies attend the entranoe of the 
warriors into their villages, on their return from the 
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field of battle. The Tongusi enter in great triumph. 
They send two messengers before to announce their ap- 
proach, and relate their success, if they come off con- 
querors. All their friends of both sexes are summoned 
to meet them, at some distance from the village, with 
provisions and other refreshments. Here they make a 
feast, during which every one recounts his own exploits 
and heroic actions. After they amuse themselves with 
dancing and singing, they return home, where they are 
entertained with more sumptuous festivities, which last 
for several days. The prisoners are contented with sing- 
ing mournful airs, in which they implore the compas- 
sion of their conquerors. When captives are adopted 
among them, they fail not to show them that they are no 
less humane ihan they are ferocious when they inflict 
punishment." 

Santini has observed almost the same as Abemethy ; 
but he has noticed more particularly the Potoosi of the 
Coriaks, which is held so sacred among the North 
American Indians, under the name of Calumet. Thus 
speaks Santini : — " Quando si vuol dischiarare la 
pace, si aceende la Sacra Pipa di tobacco. Allora una 
dei principi V offer isce al commandante degli inimici^ 
la quale se riceve, la guerra efinita. Si dice che da 
tutta questa ^ente^ il contralto delta Pipa e stimato in- 
violabile. 11 concavo efatto d^argUla e il tubo d? una 
canna. 11 tubo e ornato di piumedi varii colori : Ma 
hanno differenti pipe per differenti contrattiJ^ 

When a nation is inclined to make peace, accordinff 
to Santini, they light the sacred pipe, and it is offered 
by a chief to the chief commander of the hostile tribe ; 
if he receives and smokes it, peace is immediately pro- 
claimed ; and so sacred do they consider this agreement, 
that they have been seldom or never violated. The bowl 
is made of clay, and the tube of a reed three or four feet 
long ; it is decorated with feathers of various colours. 
They have their different pipes for their different sorts of 
contracts. 
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THE DANCE OF THE CALUMET AMONG THE NORTH 
AMERICAN INDIANS. 

When the dauce of the Cahitnet is intended, as it gen- 
emlly is, to conclude a peace, or a treaty of alliance 
against a common enemy, they grave a serpent on the 
tube of the pipe, and set on one side of it a board, on 
which is represented two men of the two confederate na- 
tions, with the enemy under their feet, distinguished by 
the mark of his nation. In the centre are placed three 
of their most beautiAil females, in order to make the 
treaty niore solemn and binding, as the number three is 
by them considered the most sacred. Sometimes, in- 
stead of a (yalumet, they set up a fighting club. But if 
it concerns only a single alliance, they represent two 
men joinmg one hand and holding in the other a Calu- 
met of peace, and having each at his side the mark of 
his nation. In all these treaties they give mutual pledg- 
es, necklaces, calumets, slaves ; sometimes elks and 
deer skins, well dressed, and ornamented with figures 
made with porcupines' hair ; and then they represent 
on these skins the thinsfs which have been mentioned, 
either with porcupines' hair, or plain colours. During 
this treaty, which is contracted by means of the pipe^ 
tfie greater part of them join in dancing, which is call- 
ed the calumet dance. The chief carries the grand pipe 
in his hfUKl and leads the circular dance, sometimes ut- 
tering sentiments of joy, as if congratulating his tribe on 
obtaining confederates, and at other times nowling re- 
venge against the common enemy . The chief, who was 
the means of reconciling the two tribes to each other, 
first smoked fte pipe and then offers it to the chief of his 
confederates, who also fumes in his turn. Then the 
whole assembly join in one common cry of congratu- 
lation. 

"This ceremony," says the Bishop of Meaux, "is 
properly a military feast. The warriors are the actors, 
and one would say, that it was instituted only to give 
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dirai an opportunity of pnUishini; thdr gtetd achieve- 
ments in war. I am not the author of this opinion, 
which does not agree well with theirs, who have main- 
tained that the calumet took its origin from ttie Caduceus 
of Mercury, and that in its institution it was esteemed 
as a symbol of peace. All those I saw dance, sing, shake 
the chichicoue, and beat the drum, were young people 
equipped as when they prepare for the march ; — they 
had painted their faces with all sorts of colours, their 
heads were adorned with feathers, and they held some in 
their hands like &qs. The calumet was also adorned 
with feathers, and was set up in the most conspicuous 
place. The band of music, and the dancers, Were round 
about it, the spectators divided here and there in little 
companies, the women separated from the men, all seat- 
ed on the ground, and dressed in their Jinest robes, which 
at some distance made a pretty show. 

" Between the music and the commandant, who sat 
before the door of his lodging, they had setup a post, on 
which, at the end of every dance, a warrior came and 
gave a stroke with his hatchet. At this signal there was 
a great silence, and this man repeated wim a loud voice, 
some of his great feats, and then received the applauses 
of the spectators. Afterwards he went to his place and 
the sport b^an again. This lasted two hours for each 
of the nations ; and I acknowledge that I took no grei^ 
pleasure in it, not only on account of the same tone and 
the unpleasantness of the nuisic, but because all the 
dances consisted in contortions, which seemed to me to 
express nothing, and were no way entertaining. 

'^ The dance of the discovery is more entertaining^, 
because it has more action, and expresses better than the 
foregoing the subject it represents. It is a natural rep- 
resentation of all that passes in an expedition of war ; 
and as I have before observ^ that the savages, for the 
greatest part only, endeavour to surprise the ^lemy, 
this is no doubt the reason why they have given this 
dance the jiame of the discovery. 
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" However that may be, only one single man performs 
this dance. At tirst he advances slowly into me midst 
of the place, where he remains for some time motionless, 
after which he represents, one after another^ the settuig 
out of the warriors, the march, and the encamping ; he 
goes on the discovery, he makes his approach, he stops 
as if to take breath, then all on a sudden he grows ftirious, 
and one would imagine he was going to kill every body, 
then he appears more calm, and takes one of the compa- 
ny as if he had him a prisoner of war ; he makes a show 
ojf knocking another person's brains out; he levels his 
gun at another ; and lastly, he sets up a running with 
all his might, and he stops instantaneously and recovers 
himi^lf. This is to represent a retreat, at first precipi- 
tate and afterwards less so. Then he expresses by dif- 
ferent cries the various affections of his mmd, during his 
last campaign, and finishes by reciting all the brave ac- 
tions he has performed in the war. 

" In the western parts there is another dance used, 
which is called the dance of the btUL The dancers 
form several circles or rings, and the music, which is 
always the drum or the chichicauej is in the midst of 
the place. They never separate those of the family ; 
they do not join hands, and every one carries in his 
hand hk arms and his buckler. AH the circles do not 
turn in the same way ; and though they caper much, 
and very hi^h, they always keep time and measure. 

^ Prom time to time a chief of a family presents bis 
^eld ; they all strike on it, and at every stroke be re- 
peats same of his exploits. Then he goes and cuts a 
piece of tobacco at a post, where they have fastened a 
certain quantity, and gives it to one of his friends. If 
any one can prove that he has done greater exploits, or 
had a share in those the other boasts of, he has a right 
to take the piece of tobacco that was presented, and 
give it to another. This dance is followed by a feast ; 
but I do not see well from whwice it cbrives its name, 
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unless it be fiom the shields, on which they strike, 
which are -covered with bulls' hides. 

" There are dances which are prescribed by the phy- 
sicians for the cure of the sick, but they are generally 
very lascivious. There are some that are entirely for 
discussioni that have no relation to any thing. They 
are almost always in circles, to the sound of the drum 
euid the chichiem^ the men apart from the women. 
'iThe men dance with their arms in their hands, anci 
though they never take hold of each other, they never 
break the circle. As to what I said before, that they 
are alwajrs in time, it is no difficult thing to believe, that 
the music of the savages was but two or three notes 
which are repeated continually. This makes their 
feasts very tiresome to a European after he has seen 
them once, because they last a long time, and you hear 
always the same thing.'' 



THE DANCE OF THE POTOOSI, OK CALUMET, 
AMONG THE TONGUSI, COEIAKS. KAMSCHA- 
DALES, YAKUTSI, &m> OKOTSI. 

Abemethy, in speaking of the Potoosi dance atcumg 
the Tongasi, gives us the following description of it:— ^ 
'* On the night previous to their departure, a very sin- 
gular entertainment is given by the chief, in which the 
Potoosi^ or the sacred pipe, is introduced, for the pur- 
pose of binding the warriors to fidelity and bravery.* The 
Potoosi, amonsf all the Tongui^an tribes, is considered 
a sacred instrument, which their fathers received frona 
the Cheat Spirit, or God of War, to make vows by 
filming tobacco. On the evening, therefore, before they 
depart, the warriors are summoned to appear before the 
chief, in their martial unifcwrms. The women also afc« 
tend, and they are attired in their richest robes. Having" 
fomied a circle, the musicians stand in the mkbt. Their 
music is very simple ; for it consists only of two instru- 
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ments, which produce neither haniK>ny nor order. The 
dancers, however, keep time to the cadence of Ae music. 
This dance, its usual, was a ring or circle in which they 
moved rouad wards incessantly, till it was announced to 
seat themselves on the ground to partake of the feast, 
the priucipal dish of which consists of the flesh of a 
white dog. Before the dog is put into the kMUj they 
perform several ceremonies in offering him while alive 
to the Great Spirit ; for they imagine that no aninuil 
is more pleasing, in a sacrifice, than a white dog. All 
their feasts are supplied with *the flesh of the dog, and 
they might as well be called sacnfices bs feasts ; b^use 
the offering of the dog to their Supreme Deity always 
precedes the feast, ^ter the dogs are consumed, they 
rise and renew their dances. The first thing, however, 
after the feast, is the offering of the Potoasiy to the Chreai 
Spirit, by the senior chief. The fiimes of the (ripe are 
dmctad upwards towards the Great Spirit Tbiv 
ceremony resembles, in a great measure, the Asiatic oi- 
fering of incense. When the chief imagines that the 
Deity is fully satined with this act of adoration, every 
warrior in his turn, takes the pipe, which is decorated 
with various ornaments, and, at every quiffs promises 
to adhere to his commander, and never flee from his 
enemy. At the same time be relates what he has done 
ift fiivour of his nation ; and he foretells his future 
achievements. The chief takes the Potoosi a second 
time, and at every quiff he enumerates the various en- 
gragements in which he conquered his enemies. The 
whole assembly then join in applauding his bravery 
and undaunted spirit. The feast of the Potoosi is con- 
cluded with the s(mg of death, in which they swear 
vengeance against their enemies. Then they retire to 
tb&iv cabins ox huts, to prepare for their departure on the 
following morning. They have several other dances 
on various occasions, and to describe them. now is not 
necessary ; because the same ceremonies are used almost 
on ^very poc^sioa." 
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Santinii whom we have so often quoted, describes 
very minutely all their dances ; but the observations of 
Abemethy, will, we hope, suffice to gfive the reader an 
idea of them all. Without alluding particularly to the 
Coriaks, Kiunschadales, Yakutsi, and the Okotsi, we 
shall only say, that dances of a similar nature are com- 
mon among them as well as the Tongusi. 



SACRIFICES AMONG THE NORTH AMERICAN 
INDIANS. 

The North American Indians make to all their spirits 
different sorts of olSferings, which may be called sacri- 
fices. They throw into the lakes tobacco or birds that 
have had their throats cut, to render the gods of the 
waters propitious to them. In honour of the Son^ and 
(HMnetimes also of the inferior spirits, they throw into the 
fire a part of every thing they use, and which they 
acknowledge to hold from ihem. It is sometimes oat 
of gratitude, but oftener through interest ; their acknow- 
ledgement is also interested ; for these people have no 
sentiments of the heart towards their deities. There 
have been observed also on certain occasions some liba- 
tions, and all this is accompanied with invocations m 
mysterious terms, which the savages could never explain 
to the Europeans, either that in fact they have no mean- 
ing, or that the sense of them has not been transmitted 
by tradition with the words ; perhaps also they keep it 
as a secret from us. 

We learn also that collars of porcelain, tobacco, ears 
of maize, skins and whole animals, especially dogs, were 
found on the sides of difficult and dangerous ways, on 
rocks, or by the side of the falls ; and these were so many 
offerings made to the spirits which presided in these 
places. We have already said that a dog is the common 
victim which they offer them; 3ometimes they hang him 
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Up alive on a free by the hind feet, and let him die there 
raving mad. The war feast, which is alwajrs of d(^ 
tnay very well pass for a sacrifice. In short, they render 
much the sailne honours to the mischievous spirits, as to 
those that are beneficent, when they have any thing to 
fear from their malice. 



SACRIFICES AMONG THE TONGUSI. 

" These tribes," says Abemethy, " have their sacrifices 
as well as the Jews, but in a very inferior manner ; be- 
cause when they make an offering to a deity, it is not 
on account of their reverence or veneration towards that 
being. They imagine that if they sacrifice the dog^ or 
any other animal which is agreeable to the spirits, they 
can conquer their enemies in battle, and shun- all those 
calamities which are inflicted on the human species in 
this world. As for a future state, they imagine that no 
person can be unhappy. By offering sacrifices to the 
malevolent spirits, for it is seldom that they worship 
the benevolent deilp, they think that they can avert his 
wrath. 

" I have often observed that the Tongmsi, of all the 
other tribes of Siberia, are those who pay the greatest 
attention to this religious ceremony ; for whenever they 
labour under diseases, or scarcity of food, they first offer 
a sacrifice and then set out to hunt, fiilly convinced of 
their success. Their mode of offering sacrifices is at- 
tended with many ceremonies which are performed by 
their bravest warriors. Having lighted a fire, they take 
a dog and sometimes a bear, which they suspend above 
die fire by several poles, till the animal is totally con- 
sumed. It is customary among some Tongusian tribes 
to dance during the sacrifice ; Siere are others, however, 
who stand silent and motionless till the offering is com- 
pleted. Then a dance commences which lasts for 
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several hours, as if rejoicing for appeasing the angry 
demon. Before they go to battle, they never fail to 
make an offering. Then all their villages are assembled 
and they form a kind of procession. The women walk 
one after another, till they arrive at the spot where the 
sacrifice is to be offered. This place is generally some 
elevated ground, at some distance from the village. The 
warriors march in full uniform, with their faces painted. 
Before the dog is committed to the flames, they whisper 
something in his ear, telling him, as I have been told, to 
obtain for them the assistance of the great or benevolent 
spirit in battle, and prevent the evil or mischievous one 
from punishing them." 

ISantini say^ that the Coriafcs and Kamschadales offer 
sacrifices of the same kind, and in the same manner. 
Elphinstone observed sacrifices among other Siberian 
tribes. La Roche, in describing the religion of certain 
tribes in Tartary, says, that dogs, bears, and sometimes 
sheep are offered by them to their Great Spirit. 



FUNERAL RITES AMONG THE NORTH AMERICAN 
INDIANS. 

" As soon a&the sick person dies," says the Kshop of 
Meaux, "the place is filled with mournful cries ; and 
this lasts as long as the family is able to defray the ex- 
pense, for they must keep an open table all this time. 
The dead body, dressed in the finest robe, with the face 

fainted, the arms and all that belonged to the deceased 
y his side, is exposed at the door of the cabin in the 
posture it is to be laid in the tomb ; and this poeture is 
the same in many places, as that of the child in the 
mother's womb. The custom of some nations is for the 
relations of the deceased to fast to the end of the fuoeral ; 
and all this interval is passed in tear? and cries, in treat- 
ing their visiters, in praising the dead, and in mutual 
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complitnents. In other places they hire women to weep, 
^ho perform their duty punctually ; they sing, they 
dance, they weep without ceasing, always keeping time ; 
but these demonstrations of a borrowea sorrow do not 
pitevent what nature requires from the relations of the 
deceased. They carry the body without ceremony to 
the place of interment ; at least, I find no mention about 
it in any relation ; but when it is in the grave, they take 
care to cover it in such a manner, that the earth does 
not touch it; it lies in a little cave lined with skins, much 
richer and tetter adorned than their cabins. Then they 
set up a post on the grave, and fix on it every thing that 
may show the esteem they had for tlie deceased. They 
sometimes put on it his portrait and every thing that 
may serve to show to passengers who he was, and the 
finest actions of his life. Tliey carry fresh provisions 
to his tomb every morning ; and as the dogs and other 
beasts do not fail to reap the benefit of it, tTiey are will- 
ing to persuade themselves that these things have been 
eaten by the soute of the dead. 

" It is not strange after this, that the savages believe 
in apparitions ; and in fact, they tell stories of this sort 
all manner of way^. T knew a poor man, who, by con- 
tinually hearing these stories, fancied that he had always 
a troop of ghosts nt his heels ; and as people took a 
pleasure to increase his fears, it made him grow foolish ; 
nevertheless, at the end of a certain number of years, 
they take as much care to efface out of their mmds the 
remembrance of those they have lost, as they did before 
to preserve it ; and this is solely to put an end to the 
grief they felt for their loss. 

" Some missionaries one day asking their new con- ' 
verts, why they deprived themselves of their most ne- 
cessary things in favour of the dead. They rep>lied, 
' It is not only to show the love we bore to our relations, 
but also that we may not have before our eyes, in the 
things they used, objects which would continually renew 
our grief.' It is also for this reason that they forbear, 
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for sonie ttmei to proaounce theix names ; and if any 
mher of the family bears the same name, he quits it aU 
the time of mounung. This is probably alsouiereason 
why the ffieatest outrage that ean be done a person, is 
to say to him, pour father is deady or, yowr mot/ier u 



<< When anv one dies in the time of hunting, thej 
expose his boay on a very high scafibld, and it remains 
there till the departure of the troop, who carry it with 
them to the Yillacpe. There axe some nations who pac* 
tice the same wim regard to all their dead ; and I hare 
se^d t!ie same practuied by the Missisaguez of Detroit. 
The bodies of those who die in war are bumt^ s/fd their 
ashes brought bacic to be laid in the burying place of 
their father?. These burying places, among tne most 
settled nations, are places like our church-yards, near 
thc^ village. Others bi^ry their dead in the woods, at 
the foot of a tree, or drv them and Jceep them in chests 
till Uie festival of the dead, which I sludl presently de- 
scribe; but in some places they observe an odd cemnony 
for Uioae that are drowned or are frozen. Before I de- 
scribe it, it is pcoper to tell that the sayages bdieve when 
these accidents happen, that the spirits are ipcensed, luid 
titiat they ai^e not appeased till the body is found. Then 
the preliminaries of tears, dances, songs, and feasts being 
ended, they carry the body to the usual burying place ; 
or if they are too &r o£^ to the place where it is to re- 
main till the festival of the dead, they dig there a very 
large pi^ and they make a fire in it ; then some young 
persons approach the cojpse, cut out the fl^ in the 
parts which had been marked out by a master of the 
ceremmie;, and throw them into the fire with the bowels ; 
then they place the corpse thus mangled, in the phu^ 
destined for it During the whole op^rwpn, the women, 
et^cially the relations of the deceased,, ffo continualljr 
round those that are at it, exhorting ^m to acquit 
themselves well of their emplojrment, and put beads of 
porcdain in their mcmthd, ais we would give sugar 



flams to chiKben to eotke Ami lo do wiMit w% ^ 
me. 

*nnie interment it foUowod by piB0eiit% which thef 
mike to Ae afDicted fiunily ; and this is called cavmring 
ih^dead. These imsemli aie made in the name of tte 
village and sometimes in the name of the nation. AlUas 
also make presents at the death <^consid«raUe persons. 
But first the fiunily of the deceased make a great feast in 
his name, and this feast is accompanied with gaines, fer 
whi<^ they propose prizes, which are performed in this 
manner. A chief throws on the toad) three sticks abont 
afoot long; a yoonc^ man, a woman, and a maiden, take 
each of thrai, and those of their age, their sex,atid con- 
dition, strive to wrest it oiit of their hands. Those wiA 
whom the stk^ki remain are conquerors. Thereanealso 
races, and they sometimes riioot at a mark. In short, 
by m custom which we find established in all the times 
of Pagan antiquity, a ceremony entirdy mournful Is 
terminated by songs ami shouts of victory. 

^ It is true that the femily of the deceased take no 
part in tfiese rejoicings ; they observe even in his cabin, 
after the obsequies, a mourning, the laws of which aie 
very severe ; they nmst have their hair cut, and their 
feces blacked; they must stand with their feces wrq>ped 
in a blanket ; they must not look at any person, nor 
mtdie any visits, nor eat any thing hot ; diey must de- 
prive themsrives ofaU pleasures, wear scarcely any thing 
<m their bodies, and never warm themselves at the firs, 
even in the depth of winter. 

^ After this deep mourning, which lasts two year^ 
tfiey begin a seccmd more mcKlerate, which lasts two or 
three years longer, and which may^ be softened b^ little 
and little; bat they dispense with nothing that is jwa- 
scribed, without tfie consent of the cabin to which the 
widow or widows beldijgs. These penmssions, as well 
as the end of the mourning, always cost a feast. 

^The first and often the only complim^^ which the 
Indians make to a fiaend, and even to a stsangv wbcmi 
16 
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ttey lecenre in their cabins, is to weep for tiiose of bm 
own relations, whom he has lost since thejr saw him last. 
They pat tbdr hands aa his head, and they give him 
to understand who it is they weep for, without mention- 
mg his name. All this is founded in nature and has 
nothing in it of barbarity. But what I am going to 
Wfeaic of does not appear tobe any way excusable ; that 
is, the behaviour of these people towards those who die 
by a violent death, even though it is in war, and for the 
service of their country. 

^ They have got a notion that their souls, in the other 
world, have no communication widi the otheis ; and on 
tihis principle they bum them, or bury them directly, 
sometimes even before they expire. They never lay 
diem in the common burying place, and they give them 
no part in the great ceremony, i;idiicfa is renewed every 
eight years among some nations, and every ten years 
among the Hurons and Iroquois. 

" They call it the festival of the dead, or thefeaH 
qfaauh; and here follows what I could collect that was 
most un^orm and remarkable concerning this cer^nony, 
which is the most singular, and the most celebrated of 
the religion of the savages. They begin by fixing a 
place for tfie assembly to meet in ; then they choose the 
King of the feast, whose duty it is to give orders for 
every thing, and to invite the neightxHiring villages. 
The day appointed being come, all the savages assem- 
ble, and go in procession two and two to the burving' 
{dace. There every one labours to uncover the bodies; 
then they ccmtinue some time contemplating in silence 
a spectacle so capable of exciting the most serious re- 
flections. The women first interrupt this religious 
silence, by sending forth mournful cries, which increase 
the horror with which every cme is filled. 

*^This first act being ended, they take up the cast- 
easses, and pick up the dry and separated bones, and 
pat them in parcels; and those who are ordered tocanry 
tfiem, take them on their diould^rs. If ih&ce are any 
bodiesnotentirely decayed, they wash them; they clean 
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avay die OMrmplid flesh, and all the filA, and wni|^ 
ibf&m in new robes of beaver skins : then they letum im 
the same oider theyicame ; and when the procession is 
oome into the village, evenr one lays in his calnn the 
bofden he was chai^ned wim. During the march, the 
women continue thmr lamentations, imd the men diow 
the same signs of gnef as they did on the day of the 
death of those whose remains they have bew taldng un. 
This second act is followed by a feast in each cabin, m 
honour of the dead of the family. 

^ The following days they make puUic feasts ; and 
they are accompanied, as on the day of the funeral, with 
dances, games, and combats, for which there are also 
prizes proposed. From time to time they make certain 
cries, which they call the cries of the souls. They 
make presents to strangers, among whom there are some- 
times some who come an hundred and fifty leagues, and 
they receive presents from iJ^otci. They also take ad- 
vantage of these opportunities to treat of common a&us, 
or for the election of a chief. Every thing passes with 
a great deal of order, decency, and modesty ; and every 
one fq>pears to entertain sentiments suitable to the prin- 
cipal action. Every thing, even in the dances and 
songs, carries an air (tf sadness and mourning; and one 
can see in all, hearts pierced with the sharpest sorrow. 
The most insensiUe would be affected at the sight of 
tl^ spectacle. Aft^ some days are past, they go again 
in procession to the great council room, built for the 
purpose ; they hang up against the walls the bones and 
the carcasses in the same condition they took them firom 
the bur3ring place, and they lay forth the jmientsde-. 
signed for the dead. If among these sad remains there 
happens to be those of a chief^ his successor gives a ffreat 
feast in his name, and sings his song. In many places 
the bones are carried from village to village, ami they 
are received every where with great demonstrations of 
grief and tendermss* Whithersoever they go, they re- 
ceive presents* I^astly, they carry tfaem to the {rtace 
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whom tfiif are to remain alwafB. Bistf Ifeq(otto men- 
tioii teOjdl tfaese masches aie inade to the 80«id of t^^ 
iBstnunetito, accompanied with their best yoioes, and 
dMt every one in these marches keeps time to the music. 
'' This last and connnon banal place is a great pit, 
which thejr line with their finest furs and die b^ things 
Aey have. The presents designed for the dead are set 
by themselves. By degrees as the jwocessicm arrives, 
each £unily ranges themselves on a kind of scaffi:>ld set 
np round ue pit ; and the moment the bones are laid in, 
the women renew their weqping and wailing. Then 
M present go down into the pit, and every one takes a 
litdeofthe earth, which they keep caremlly« They 
fiocicy it procures luck at play. The bodies and the 
bpnes, rawed in order, are covered with entire new furs, 
ttid over that with t^rk, on which they throw stones, 
wood, and earth. Every cme returns to his own ccdbin ; 
. but the women cmne for several days afler, and poor 
SagamiUy on the place." 



FUICBRAL ttlTES AMONG THE CORIAKS, TONGUSI. 
AND KAMSCHADAJ.es. 

We are told by several travellers that momming ibr tfie 
dead is common among the various tribes that inhaMt 
Siberia; and that they have thdr funeral ceremonfes, 
which are very ridiculous. They meet thdr fate wifli 
a degree of fortitude which is in^Hred by b<q)es of be- 
in^ rendered more happy after their departure firotn 
this world. Whenever the dying person breathes his 
last, they dress the corpse in the finest robes tibey can 
procure. Their presents to the deceased are also innu- 
merable. In carrying thdr dead bodies to the grave, 
vromen are hired to weep, mourn, and sing melanclu^y 
airs. The corpses are, however, exposeci fcMr several 
days on scofiblds brfore they lire interred, ^llie 
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Taogosi,^ says Abemethy, '* evince a great deal of 
tendeniess at the death o( any of their £unily ; their 
moominfi: sometinies lasts for a whole year. For serw- 
al days they are commonly exposed on scaffdds within 
^im cabins, and at other times near the place of inter- 
ittent Theybcing them presmts and kkxI, wfaadi it 
cwsaaj0d,^»y^itoagbiej by dieir i^irits. The Coriaks 
havct^l^actice of embalming their dead in caves wfaerft 
die earth does not touch the corpse. I have seen among 
them several bodies in a good state of pres^rvationy after 
bdng dead for several years. In accompanying the.re- 
mains of the deceased to the bur3ring ground, the wo- 
men form a procession, in which they walk one afiev 
another ; bat Uiese are the women who are hired to weep 
and sing ; the rest move onwards irregularly. All tna 
brave deeds of the deceased are enumerated puUiclv bjr 
a crier y who is generally a near relation of him whoaa 
memorv and &me he endeavours to perpetuate. Tba 
Slamschadales use almost the same ceremonies^ but 
among them the female mourners paint themselves 
black, and remain so for ten days, during which time 
they reside with the firiends and ^relations of those 
wbose death they lament." Santini and La Roche say 
that the Tongusi and Coriaks mourn for the deceased 
for a considerable time ; that the pits and caves where 
the dead are to be carried, must first be fumigated or in- 
censed by burning rosin or some dried aromatic herb. 
La Roche observed in Eamschatka several women who 
sang, wept, and danced at the interment of their dead. 
Santini was informed that it was customary amon^ the 
Tongusi and Coriaks to bury, alon^ with the dead, 
every thing that was dear to them while alive, ee^ieoial- 
ly their arms and fomily distinctions. 
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TH£ FESTIVAL OF DKEABfS AMONG THE NORTH 
AMERICAN INDIANS. 

We know not if reli£[Mni has ever had any shai^ in 
what they n^enerally call the festival of dreams, and 
which the Iioquois, and some others, hav« more facopest- 
W called the homing' %f the bram. This is a buA of 
Bacclumtdj which commonly lasts fifteen days, and is 
celebrated aboat the «Qd of winter. 

Tfa^ act at this time all tdiuls of fooleries, and ev^ery 
one runs £rom cabin to cabin, disgnised in a dionsiaMl 
xidiculoas ways ; they break and overset every Uiing, 
and n(dk»dy dares to contradict ttiem. Whoever chocNses 
Bot^to be present in such a confiiston, n<»r be exposed lo alt 
the tricks they j^y, must ke^ ontof the wa]r« If they 
meet any one, they desire hun to guess their dreams^ 
and if they do, it is at their expei»e, for he must !giv« 
Ihe thin^ he dreamt of. When it ends, ttiey return 
every dui^, they make a great jfeast, and they <mly 
think how to repair the sad effects of the masquerade, 
finr most commonly it is no trifling business ; because 
ttiis is also one of those opportunities which they wait 
for, widiout saying ^ay thing, to give tfiose a good 
dtobbing who, Aey think, have done them any wrong. 
When VoB fostival, however, is over, all injuries are 
foijzotten. 

The following description of one of these festivals is 
found in the journal of one of the misdonaries, who was 
forced to be a spectator of it, much against \m will, at 
Onontcigtie : 

<< The approaching festival was proclaimed on the 
22nd of February, by the elders, with as much gravity 
as if it had been a weighty affair of state. They had no 
sooner re-entered their cabin, than there came forth in- 
stantly, men, women, and children, almost quite naked, 
though the weather was excessively cold. They 
entered directly into all the cabins, then they went 
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Ttcfiog Aont <m ererjr side, witboat knowing whitlMr 
they w^nt or what they would hare. One would take 
them for people who were drunk or mad. 

^fiiany returned immedialely to their cidnna aftar 
ottering some howUngs. Others were reaolTad to make 
use of the privilege of the festiral, during which tbay 
are reputed to be out of their senses, and rf c o na e qn eae a 
not re^vmsible fi>r what they do, and rerenge their 
fHrivale quarrels. They do so to some purpoae,ferlhof 
threw whole imuIs full of water on some people, ud 
this water, which froze immediately, was enough to 
chill them with cold. Others they cofeied with hot 
ashes, or all sorts of filth ; others took lighted coals, or 
firrt>rands, and threw theni at the head w the first they 
met ; othm broke every thing in the cabins, iUIing on 
those they bore a grudge to, ^m1 beatingthem mimerci- 
fiiUy, To be fimd from this persecutiott, one must 
guess dreams, which often no one can fbnn any eon- 
coition of^' 

** A missionary and his companion were often on Ae 
point of being more than witnesses of these extravaffan* 
des ; one ot these madmen went into a cabin, wfaers 
he had seen them take a shelter at the &xaL Being di»> 
appointed by their flight, he cried out that they must 
guess his oream, and satisfy it immedialely : as they 
weretoo long about it, he said, ^ I must kill a Prenek- 
manJ Immediately the master of the cabin threw him 
a French coat, to which this madman gave several 
stabs. 

^ Then he that bad thrown the coat, growing furious 
in his turn, said be would revenge the Frenchman, and 
bum the whole village down to the ground. He b^[an, 
in fact by setting fire to his own cabin, where the scene 
was first acted ; and when all the rest were gone out, 
heshnt himself up in it. The fire wiiich he had lift- 
ed up in several ptoces, did not yet appear on the outsid^ 
whmi one of the missionaries came to the door. He 
was krid what had happened, and was afraid that his 
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host could not get oat, thoa^ he migfat be wiUing^ 
tbeoi he broke open the door and laid hold of the savage, 
turned him out and extinguished the fire. His host 
nevertheless ran through the village, crj^ing out that he 
would bum it They threw a dc^ to him, in hopes 
that he would glut his fury on that animal ; he said it 
was not enough to rqiair the affront he had received by 
the killing of a Frenchman in his cabin. They threw 
hka a second dog, which he cut in pieces. His fury was 
then instantly over. 

• << This man had also a brother who would play his 
part. He dressed himsdf up nearly as printers repre- 
sent the Satyrs, covering himself from head to foot with 
the leaves of maize. He equi^qped two women like real 
dfe^aras^ their heads blacked, their hair dishevelled, a 
wolf's skin over their bodies, and a club in their hands. 
Thus attended, he ^oes into all the cabins, yelling and 
howling with all his strength. He climbs on the roof 
and pla]^ as marfy tricks there as the most skilful dan- 
cer could perform ; then he made most terrible outcries, 
as if he had got some great hurt ; then he came down 
and marchecTon gravely, preceded by his two Bacchant 
ieSf who, growing furious in their turn, overset with 
their clubs every thing that met them in their way. 
They were no sooner out of this frenzy, or tired with 
acting their parts, than another woman took their place 
and entered the cabin in which were the two mission- 
aries. She was armed with a Uunderbuss, which she 
had just got by having her dream jessed. She sang 
the war son^^ making a thousand imprecations on her- 
self, if she did not bring home some prisoners." 

" A warrior followed close after this Amazon^ with a 
bow and arrow in one band, and a bavonet in the other. 
After he had made himself hoarse with bawling, he then 
threw himself all at once on a woman, who was stand- 
ing quietly by, not expecting it, and lifting up his bayo- 
net to her throat, took her by the hair, cut off a handml 
and went away. Then a juggler appeared, holding a 
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Stick in his baud adorned with featherS| by^ means of 
which he boasted that he conid reTcal the most secret 
things. A savage accompanied him, carrying a vessel 
I know not of what liquor, which firom time to time he 
gave him to drink; the jugjpler had no sooner taken it 
m his mouth, than he spit it out again, blowing on his 
hands and his stick, and at every time he explained all 
the enigmas that were proposed to him. 

''Two women came afterwards, and gave to under- 
stand that they had some desires, one directly spread a 
mat on the ground; they guessed that she desired some 
fish, which were given her. The other had a hoe in her 
hand, and they judged that she desired a field to culti- 
vate ; they carried her out of the village and set her to 
woric. A chief had dreamt, as he said^ that he saw two 
human hearts ; they could not explain his dream, and 
at this every body was greatly concerned. It made a 
great noise, they even prolonged the festival for a day, 
but all was in vain and he was obliged to make himself 
easy without. Sometimes there were troops of people 
that made sham-fights ; sometimes companies of dancers 
who acted all sorts of farces. This madness lasted four 
days, audit appeared that it was out of respect to the two 
missionaries that they had thus shortened the time. 

*< But Acre were as many disorders committed in this 
space of time, as they used to do in fifteen days ; never- 
theless they had this r^rd for the missionaries, that they 
did not disturb them in their functions, and did not hin- 
der the Christians from discharging themselves of their 
religious duties. Let this suffice to give the reader some 
idea concerning their festivals of dr^ons.'' 
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FESTIVAL OF DREAMS AMONG THE TONGUSI,.CO- 
RIAKS, AND KAMSCHADALES. 

Several travellers who visited the north-east parts of 
Asia mention several festivals, and among them rejoi- 
cings called the Jfokoosi or interpretations of dreams. In 
a certain season of the year, we are told by Santini that 
all the young people of both sexes among the Coriaks as- 
semble in order to guess dreams. These merriments 
and entertainments, he tells us, continue for several da3rs, 
during which time dances, songs, and music, form the 
principal part of the entertainment. According to Aber- 
nethy, they paint and disguise themselves when they go 
abroad without paying any respect either to morality or 
decency. — Many of them, especially among the Tongu- 
si, sap the same author, consider this a favourable op- 
portunity of revenging insults and injuries, because they 
imaepine that they are not known to the sufferer. La 
Boche compares the ^okoosi of the KamschadaUs with 
the CamivaU of the continent of Europe, which takes 
place yearly in Italy, Spain, Portugal, and in some parts 
of France before lent commences. During the celebra- 
tion of the Carnivalij which lasts for fourteen days, those 
who join it masquerade themselves and are at full liber- 
ty to play all those tricks with impunity which cannot 
be considered criminal. — ^The Kamschaaales, as well as 
the North American Indians, may do the same without 
punishment ; because, according to their custom, every 
person makes himself as foolish as he can. Abemethy 
speaksof his havin^r distin^ished himself on one of these 
occasions among the Coriaks for the sole purpose, as he 
himself tells us, of saving his life ; because he consider- 
ed them actually deran^, and consequently his life in 
dan^r on account of bein^ a stranger and a foreigner. 
Santini found himself in me same plredicament amon^ 
some tribes of the Tongusi, and would most likely have 
been grossly insulted, had not his converts, the Tongu* 
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sian princes, int^ered in bis behalf. Witbont dseeii- 
Imig^ the barbarous scenes which these travellers wit- 
Qe^Rd during these festivals among certain tribes in 
north-east Asia, we assure our reader that they were not 
much different firom those which have been observed 
among the North American Indians on similar occa- 
sions. 



THE GAME OF THE DISH, OR OF LITTLE BONES, 
AMONG THE NOETH AMERICAN INDIANS. 

The game of the dish, which they also call the gam6 
of the liiile bonesy is only played by two persons, each 
has six or eight little bones, which resemble apricot 
stones in their shape and bigness. On viewing them 
dosely, however, a person can perceive six unequied sur- 
£M3es, the two principal of which wre painted, one black 
and the other white, inclining to yellow. 

They make them jump up, by striking the ground, or 
the table, with a round and hollow dish, whicn contains 
them, and which they twist round first When they 
have no dish, they throw the bones up in the air with 
their hands ; i^ on falling, they come all of one colour, 
he who plays wins five. There is forty up, and they 
substract the numbers gained by the adverse party. Five 
bones of the same colour win, but one for th^ first time, 
but the second time they win the game, while a less 
number wins nothing. 

He that wins the game continues iriaying. The loser 
gives his place to another, who ismunedby the markers 
of his side ; for they make parties at first, and often the 
whole village is concerned in the game ; oftentimes also 
one village plays against another. Each party chooses 
a marker ; Imt he withdraws when he pleases, which 
never happens, but when his partv loses. At e?ery 
throw, eipecially if it happens to be decisive, they make 
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greai; shoQtt. The plajrrars aj^iear lite peof^ posseaaed 
wUh an evil Mfixit^ and the spectators are not more ealm. 
Thef all make a thousand contortions, talk to the bones, 
load the ^rits of the adverse party with imprecations, 
and the wh<^ village echoes with bowlings. If all this 
does not recover them back, the losers may pat off the 
party till the next day ; it costs them only a small tmat 
to the company. 

Then they prepare to return to the engaganent, each 
invoking his genius, and throwing some tobacco in the 
fire to his honour. They ask him above all thin^ for 
Incky dreams. As soon as day appears they go a^n to 
play ; but if the losers fancy that the goods in their cab- 
ros made them unlucky, the first thing they do is to 
change them all. The great parties commonly last five 
or six days, and often continue all night. In the mean 
time, as all the persons present, at least those who are 
concerned in the game, are in an agitation tfiat deprives 
them of reason, as they quarrel and fight, which never 
happens among the savages, but on these occasions, and 
in drunkenness, one may jiidge, if when they h&ve done 
playing, they do not want rest. 

The Indians are so superstitious, that these parties of 
play are often made by order of the physician or at the 
request of the sick. There needs no more for this pur- 
pose than the dream of the one or the other. This dream 
IS alwajrs taken for the order of some spirit , and then 
they prepare themselves for play with a great deal of care. 
They assemble for several nights to try, and to see who 
has the luckiest hand. They consult their Ghnii, diey 
fast, the niarried persons observe continence ; and all 
this to obtain a favourable dream. Every momin? they 
relate what dreams they have had, and all those minss 
which they dreamt of, were those which they thought 
lucky. They make a collection of all, and put them in- 
to little bags which they carry about with them. If any 
one has the reputation of being lucky, that is in the opm- 
km (rf'fhese peofde, of having a femiliar spirit more pow^ 
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erftd, or more inclined to do good, they never &il to 
meke him keep near him who holds the dish. They 
even go to a gjeat way sometimes to fetch him ; and if, 
through age or any infirmity, he cannot walk, they will 
carry him on their shoulders. 

They have often pressed the Inissionaries to be pres- 
ent at these games, as they believe their Guardian Genii 
are more powerfiil. It happened one day in a Huron 
villafi^e, that a sksk person having sent for a juggler, this 
quacK prescribed the game of the dish, and appointed a 
village, at some distance from the sick person's residence, 
to play at They immediately sent to ask the leave of 
their chief; it was granted, and they played. When 
the game was ended, the sick person returned many 
thau^ to the players for having cured her, as she saicL 
But tbeie was nothing of truth in all this; on the con- 
trary, she was worse. 

The ill humor of this woman and her reMtions fell on 
the inissionaries, who had refused to assist al tfie game^ 
notwithstanding all the importunities they used to en- 
gage them ; and in their anger for the little complai- 
sance they showed them on this occasion, they told them 
by way of reproach, that since their arrival 4ntnis coun- 
try the Oenii of the savages had lost their power. Such 
are the observations of a French missioniury who resi- 
ded a longtime among the Hurons. 



GAME OP THE PATOONI AMONG THE KAM80HA- 
DALES. 

The game of the Patooni, which La Roche briefly de- 
scribes, was, from every aj^Iearance, originally the same 
as that of the little banes among the American Indians^ 
although in Kamschatka sticks were substituted fot 
bones. " It is surprising,*' says La Roche, " to witness this 
siii]^lieity andsuperstaion of some of these people white 
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Ihey play some games. Before thev s^ out to hunt, 
Aey ^equently Tonn a party to play the Patooniy which 
consists in throwing up in the air small sticks ah'OUt the 
size of an orange, with four sides, and resembling the 
dice of the Europeans, because each side has a certain 
number. He who has the greatest number upwards, 
when they fall on the ground, is conqueror, and expects 
to be the most successful in the chase. It is considered, 
therdbre, a great favor to belong to the winner's party 
when they separate themselves into different companies, 
because they imagine that they cannot be utterly disap- 

Binted while they are the associates of him who is to 
11 the most" 

Abemethy observed this and other frivolous games, 
which he did not deem worthy of any notice. Santini, 
in speaking of a certain game which he does not de- 
scribe, says, that the Tongusi, when they played, resem- 
bled madmen more than rational beings, from the way 
in which their feelings were excited. 



THE NAMIIfa OF CHILDREN AMONG THE NORTH 
AMERICAN INDIANS. 

This ceremony is performed at a feast where no per- 
sons are present but those of the same sex with the child 
that is to be named. While they are eating, the child is 
upon the knees of the father or mother, who continually 
recommend it to the spirits, especially to that which is lo 
be its guardian Genius ^^for eyery person has their own, 
but not at their birth. ^They never make new names; 
each fanuly has a certafn number, which they take by 
turns, sometimes also they change their names as they 
gfdw up, and there are some names which they cannot 
go by {^r'a certain age ; thus, however, is not the cus* 
torn every 'where. They never call a man by his prop- 
er namoi when they talk to him in comnMm discourse ; 
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this, they imagiiie, would be ioqwlite. They always 
iriye him the quality he has with respect to the peisoa 
that speaks to him ; but when there is between them no 
relation or affinity, they use the term of brother or uii- 
cle, nephew or cousin, according to each other's age, or 
according to the value they have for the person whom 
they address. 

Further, it is not so much to render the names immoi- 
tal, that they revive them, as to engage those to whom 
they are given, either to imitate the brave actions of their 
predecessors, or to revenge them if they have been kill- 
ed or burnt, or lastly to comfort and help their families. 
Thus, a woman who has lost her husband, or her son, 
and finds herself without the support of any person, de- 
lays as little as she can to transfer the name of him she 
mourns for, to some person capable of supplying his 
place. They change their names on many other occa- 
sions, to give the particulars of which would take up too 
much time. There needs no more for this purpose 
than a dream, or the order of a phjrsician, or some such 
trifling cause. 



THE NAMING OF CHILDREN AMONG THE KAMSCHA- 
DALES. 

« Si prepara,*' says, Santini, *^ai Coriaki, un banchetto, 
quando vc^liono nominare i fanciulli. Se sara una fan- 
ciulla, bisogna che tutta la compagnia, eccetto il padre, 
sia composta di donne, e d'uomini solamente, eccetto la 
madre, se sara un rag^zo. D^ni famiglia ritiene gli 
stessi nomi che avevan6 ricevuti da loro anteaati. So- 
vente volte pero, quando una vedova e maritata un al- 
tra volta, il nuovo marito prende il noine di lui chi e 
morto. — 1 vecchii si chiamano dai giovani, i loro padri, 
e quelli della medesima eta, i loro fratelli." 

According to Santini, the Coriaks and other tribes of 
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iKberia, prepare a feast, when ibej are to name a child. 
If it be a boy, the c^nemony is performed in the presence 
cfxpen alone, excepting the mother of tfie child ^ and in 
fhe presence of women only, excepting the father, if it 
be a girl. Rvery £unily have retained the names which 
hare been delivered down to them by their ancestors ; 
sometimes, however, when a widow is married again, the 
name of the deceased is transferred to her new husband. 
Old men are generally by the young called /a/A^5, and 
(hose of the same age brothers. L^ Roche tells us that 
the children of some Tartar tribes, who had been con- 
Ferted to Christianity, were allowed to ^o only a week 
by the names which they received at the Baptismal Font ; 
because they dreamt that the spirits of their fathers were 
offended at the changing of their names. 



JUGGLERS AMONG THE NORTH AMERICAN IN- 
DIANS. 

These jusrglers, according to the Bishop of Meaux, 
make a profession of corresponding only with what they 
call the benefical Genii, and who boast of knowing by 
their means whatever passes in the most distant coun- 
tries, and whatever shall come to pass in the most distant 
ages. They pretend to discover the use and nature of 
the most hidden diseases, and to have the secret of curing 
them ; to discern in the most intricate affairs what res- 
olution it is best to take ; to explain the most obscure 
dreams ; to obtain success in the most difficult under- 
takings, and to render th^ gods propitious to warriors and 
himters. These pretend^ ^ood Genii are, like all the 
Pagan deities, real devils, who receive homages that are 
due only to the true God, and whose deceits are still 
more dangerous than those of the evil Genii, because 
they contribute more to keep their worshippers in blind- 
ness. 
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It is certain, that among their agents the boldest are 
more respected. With a little artifice, therefore, they 
easily impose on those who are brought up in superstition. 
Although they might have seen the birth of these 
impostors, if they take a fancy to give themselves a 
supernatural birth, they find people, who believe them 
on their word, as much as if they had seen them come 
down from heaven, and who take it for a kind of enchant- 
ment and illusion, that they thought them bom at first 
like other men. Their artifices are, in general, so j^ss, 
and so common, that there are none but fools ana chil- 
dren who are imposed upon by them. But when they 
act as physicians, their skill is never doubted: for the 
greatest credulity is found in every country, concerning 
the recovery of health. 

It has been asserted by persons whose words rould 
not be suspected, that when these impostors shut them- 
selves up in their stoves to sweat, and this is one of their 
most common preparations to perform their tricks, ihey 
diflTer very little from the Pythonessesy as the poets have 
represented them on the Tripod, They are seen to be- 
come convulsed, and possessed with enthusiasm, to ac- 
quire tones of the voice, and to do actions which appear 
to be beyond the strength of nature. 

It is also asserted, that they suffer much on these Oc- 
casions ; so that there are some who do not readily en- 
gage, even when they are well paid, to give themselves 
up m this manner to the spirit that agitates them. 

After coming out of these violent sweats, they po and 
throw themselves into cold water, even when it is frozen , 
without receiving any damage. This is a matter which 
physic cannot account for ; nowever, it is certain that 
there is nothing supernatural in it. 

16» 
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THE PONOMOOSI OR PROPHETS AMONG THE 
KAMSCHADALES, CORIAKS, &c 

We are assured by Santini, AWnethy, and La Roche 
that sever>*l tribes in the north-east paits of Asia have 
their prophets whom they call Ponomoosi, This deceit- 
ful order, they tell us, predict their fate in battle and 
their success in the chase ; and this knowledge they pre- 
. tend to have r- ceived from their deities. They retire 
into the forest, where they fast for several days. During 
this time they beat a drum, cry, how), sings, and smoke. 
This preparation is accompanied with so many furious 
actions that one would take them for evil spirits. 

These fortune-tellers are visited at night by their re- 
lations, who bring them intelligence of every thing that 
happens in the villages during their absence. By these 
means they are enabled, on their return from their dens, 
to impose upon the credulous ; because the first part of 
their prophecy consists of giving an account of all those 
who married, died, and returned from the chase since 
thjcy departed. They seldom fail in giving a correqt 
statement of these and other thini£S, as their private in- 
ibrtimnis are equally interested in the success of their 
prophecy, from an expectation of being remnnerated. 

" The Ponomoosi olthe Coriaks, ^ys Abernetliy, are 
an inferior order of priests, who declare the will of their 
deUieSy aud act as their interpreters ; but in offering 
sacrifices, the Ponomoosi are never their priests. Their 
chief employment is to practise physic, in which they 
are sometimes successful, and to foretell the consequence 
of their wars and the cliase. They practice physic on 
principles founded on the knowledge of simples, on ex- 
perience, and on circumstances, as they do in other 
countries. To this knowledge they always join a great 
deal of superstition and imposture." 

The following account of a conjurer is sfiven us by Cap- 
tain Lyon. T»)is is also another sort of impostors, no less 
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ridiculous than the former, and differing merely in 
name. 3 

" All light being excluded, the sorcerer began chant- 
ing with great vehemence. He then, as far as I could 
perceive, besran turning himself rapidly round, and in a 
loud, powerful voice vociferated for Tomga (the name of 
bis familiar spirit) with great impatience, at the same 
time blowing and snorting like a walrus. His noise, 
impatience, and agitation, increased every moment, and 
he at length seatM himself on the deck, varying his 
tones, and making a rustling with his clothes. Sud- 
denly, the voice seemed smothered, and was so managed 
as to sound as if retreating beneath the deck, eaeh mo- 
ment becoming more distant, and ultimately giving ttie 
idea of being many feet below the cabin, when it ceased 
entirely. His wife now informed me, that the conjurer 
had dived under the ship, and that he would send up 
Tornga. Accordingly in about a minute, a distant blow- 
ing was heard, very slowly approaching, and a voice, 
which differed from that we had at first heard, was at 
times mingled with the blowing, until at length both 
sounds became distinct, and the old woman told me 
Tornga was come to answer my questions. I accord- 
ingly asked several questions of the sagacious spirit, to 
to each of which i received an answer by two loud slaps 
on the deck, which I was given to understand were fa- 
vorable. A v«ry hollow, yet powerful voice, certainly 
much different from that of Ihe conjurer's, now chanted 
for some time; a jumble of hisses, groans, shouts, and 
gobblings like a turkey, succeeded in rapid order, when 
the spirit asked permission to retire. The voice then 
gradually sank from our hearing^ as at first, and a very 
in istinct hissinof succeeded, (in its advance it sounded 
like the tone produced by the wind on the base chord of 
an Eolian harp,) this was soon changed to a rapid hiss 
like that of a rocket, and the conjurer with a yell an- 
nounced his return.*' 

Santini tells us that prophets of the same kind are 
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held in great feneration among differait tribes in 
Tartary ; but that they do not use so many ridiculous 
ceremonies in their predictions. 



ORATORS AMONG THE NORTH AMERICAN INDIANS. 

• 

Amon^ the Indians every tribe and every village 
have their orators as well as priests, physicians^ and 
jugglers. In the public councils and m the general 
assemblies they have a right to plead the cause of 
criminals and plaintiff. An European would scarcely 
believe their fluency of speech and the loftiness of their 
ideas. They speak for a long time and to the purpose. 
Nothing can be moce pleasing than to witness the in- 
terest which the orator takes in defending those who 
employ him. On someoccasions the women employ an 
orator who speaks in their names, if they imagine that 
their liberties are encroached on. 

No person would think that the Indians in their oii^nal 
state, when they had no possessions, either puUie or 
private, nor any ambition to extend th^ power, should 
have 80 many affidrs to be thus adjusted. It is true, that 
the Indians, as well as the rest of the human family 
negociated and carried on a kind of traffic amonsr them- 
selves, and especially with the Europeai^ since they be- 
came acquainted with each other. Under such circum- 
stances, therefore, we need not feel astonished that they 
had also their courts of justice. They had, beskies, 
some new treaties to conclude, to renew offers of service 
and mutual civility, to court alliances, and to join in- 
vitations in making war. Any business of this de- 
scription, we are told, was conducted with dignity, great 
attention, and ability. 
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ORATORS AMONG SEVERAL ASIATIC TRIBES. 

" I have seen no tribe in Siberia," says Abernethyy 
'^ who had not their councils, and courts of justice, with 
their orators, and pubUc pleaders, who are by them called 
Periotsi'KalosifthatiSjmm of justice* The orators of 
the Makauriy a tribe of the Tongusian nation, displayed 
no small degree of talents and eloquence on a certain oc- 
casion when a young man, the son of their respective 
chief, appeared before one of their courts of justice, accused 
of having murdered his uncle. His own father presided 
with as much dignity and pomp, as usually attend the 
judges and courts of more civilized nations. The venera- 
ble chief evinced a firm determination to administer justice, 
even although by the law his son should be put to death, 
if found guilty. The heads of every family were seated 
round the chief , whom he addressed briefly in the following 
manner : — ^^My brother has been murdered ; my son stan£ 
before you now, and for you it is to find out whether he 
is guilty or not. The law of your nation demands blood 
for blood ; because such were the laws of our forefatliers.' 
An orator, tall and grave, fluent and rather eloquent, 
stood in the centre of the circle and harangued for an hour 
to defend the young chief; and if I recolkct well, he 
commenced with these words : ^ Ponyong is gone to his 
fiithers— he is dead, but not murdered ; for who would 
take the life of him who bore the wounds of fifty battles ? 
His nephew stands before you as if he had spilt the blood 
of his own kindred : they say, it is true, that he is the 
murderer ; but who are they that accuse him 1 Are they 
not they whose words should not 'be believed ? Have they 
fought either for you or their country 7 They never saw 
the face of an enemy. Has he not fought already ? Has 
he not led you to the field'/ Has he not conducted you 
victorious from the battles in the absence of his father ? 
Ifyou destroy him you- destroy an innoc^t man, the 
pride of your nation, and the conqueror of your enemies.* 
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This, however, will suffice as a specimen of Siberian 
oratory. His feelings appeared to be very much excited 
as h^ inmimerable but natural gestures expressed. 
Whether it was through his eloquence, or their regard for 
the life of the accused, I know not,_but the young chief 
was not found guilty/' 

La Roche mentions the natural eloquence of the 
orators of the Kamschadales- Santini says, that among 
different nations in Tartary and Siberia, orators plead at 
their councils and courts of justice. 



THE COUNCILS AND GOVERNMENT OF VILLAGES, 
AMONG THE NORTH AMERICAN INDIANS. 

We are told by travellers and missionaries that the In- 
dians, even when they were first visited by Europeans, 
conducted tliemselves in their assemblies with uch 
prudence, maturity, and ability, as would do honor to the 
Areopagus of Athens, and the Senate of Rome, in the 
most flourishing times of those republics. Notbiog is 
concluded hastily, and that self-interest which so often 
corrupts the senator of civilized nations, never prevailed 
in the Indians when they discussed affairs which related 
to the public good. It is also true, that they possess, in 
the highest degree, the art of concealing their proceedings. 
For the most part, the glory of the nation, and the motives 
of honor, are the chief objects at which they aim. But 
what cannot be excused, is that almost all the time, during 
which they sit in council, is consumed in concocting 

Elans in order to revenge them on their enemies ; this, 
owever, can only be remedied by the Chrisiian religion, 
although some Christians are as vindictive as any savage. 
** As to what relates to private persons," says the 
Bishop of Meaux,<< and the particular concerns of the 
village, these things are soon d^ided among some na- 
tions ; but among other tribes they are referred to higher 
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toorts, and considerable time may ekpse before they are 
settled. A single affair, however trifling it may be, is 
scMuetimes a long time under deliberation. Every tiling 
is treated with a great deal of circumspection, and nothing 
is decided till they have heard the opinion of all their 
elders. If they have made a present to an elder, in order 
to secure his vote, they are sure of his interest, when the 
present is accepted. It was never heard, that an Indian 
fiEiiledin an engagement of this kind; but he seldom ac- 
cepts it, and when he does, he never receives it with both 
hands. The young people enter e«rly into the knowl- 
edge of business, which renders them serious and mature 
in an age in which they are yet children. This interests 
them in the public good from their early youth, and in- 
spires them with an emulation which is cherished with 
great care, and from which there is reason to expect great 
benefits. 

" The most apparent defect of their government, is, the 
want of punishment for crimes. But thin defect has not 
the same effect among them, which it would inevitably 
have with European nations. The great spring of our 
passions, and the principal source of the disorders which 
most disturb civil society, which is self-interest y have 
scarcely any power over people who never think of laying 
up riches, and who take little thought for the morrow. 
TTiey may also be reproached for their manner of bringing 
np their children. They know not what it is to chastise 
t^m. Whilst they are little, they say they have no rea- 
son ; neither are they of opinion, that punishment pro- 
motes understanding. When they are old enough to rea- 
son, they say that they are the masters of their own ac- 
tions, and that they are accountable to no person for 
them. 

" In a word, the American Indians are entirety convin- 
ced that man is bom free ; that no power on earth has 
any right to make any attempts against his liberty ; and 
that nothiog can mal^Um amendis for its loss. We have 
even had much pains to undeceive those converted to 
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CSirisdamtyon this head, and to make them anderstand, 
that in consequence of the corruption of our nature, which 
is the effect ot sin, an unrestrained liberty of doing evil 
differs liitle from the necessity of doing it, considering the 
strength of the inclination, which carries us to it ; and 
that yie law which restrains us, brings us nearer to our 
first libarty^ ia seeming to deprive us of it. Happy for 
them, expetieace does not make them feel in many 
material articles all the force of this bias, which it pro- 
duces in other countries. As their knowledge is more 
confined than ours, so are their desires still more so. 
Being used only fo the simple necessaries of life which 
Providence has sufficiently provided for them, they have 
scarcely any idea of supemuity. 



COUNCILS AND OOVERNMENT AMONG ASIATIC 

NATIONS. 

" Tutte te nazioni,'' says Santini, " che si trovano fra i 
Tongusi, Cc/taki, Kamschadali, e molte altre in quella 
parte d' Asia settentrionale hanno dei conciglii, che 
sono composti del principe e dei ma^omati. Tutti 
gli affari che appartengono alia guerra, alia pace, alle 
r^ole della caccia, ed altre cose domestice, sono qui 
esaminate. 

^ Quanto al loro govemo, ogni cosa e regolata in questi 
conciglii. H loro principe ancora regola molte querele 
dase stesso, senza andar al concigho. I^'omicidio e 
punito, pero, di^li amici di quello chi era stato ammaz- 
zato,ealloro piacere. Molti mi hanno detto che, bendie 
Pomicidio secondo le loro leg^, e proibito sotto pena 
della vita, V assassino e rarissime volte castigato coUa 
morte ; perche credono che Pomicidio era ordinato dalle 
spirito cattivo.'* 

Here we see, that according to Santini, all the different 
tribes apiong the Tongusi, Ooriaks, Kamscbadaies and 
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many others inhabiting thenorth east parts of Asia, have 
councils composed of the chief and the elders. All the 
afiairs which appertain to war, peace, the chase, and 
their domestic laws are here discussed and decided. 

As to their government, I may say that these councils 
constitute their le^lative assemblies ; for in them their 
laws civil and military are framed and administered. The 
chief also decides many private quarrels on his own au- 
thority without referring to council. I'he punishment of 
a murderer is at the mercy of the relations of the murdered. 
We are often told that although murder^ according to law, 
should be punished with death, the murderer is seldom 
put to death, because they beheve that it was the desire 
of their evil Genii, that such a thing should come to pass. 

This has been confirmed by Abernethy and La Roche. 
Abernethy, however, observ^es that the Kamschadales and 
some Tartar tribes have war chiefs who preside at their 
councils of war, and lead their warriors to battle ; and 
others who govern their villages, never leaving home. 
La Roche says, that the chief who remains at home, is the 
hereditary one ; and that the war chief is elected by the 
warriors ; however, he observed, that if the hereditary one 
was of a military and heroic disposition, he would insist 
upon going to battle. We shall now proceed to give a 
promiscuous account of the manners and customs of the 
Indians, according to the journals of the Bishop of Meaux, 
Rosetti, Claude Allouez, Paul du Ru, M. de St. Cosme, 
and others, who were the first missionaries that ever 
preached Christianity to the red men of North America 
when the Canadas were in the possession of the French. 
After that, we shall oflFer a general sketch of the manners 
and customs of different nations in north-east Asia, which 
will also in no small d^ee tend, by their coincidence, to 
prove the identity of the people— that is to say— that the 
North American Indians and these Asiatic tribes, were 
once united. The foregoing comparative views of the 
different customs of the American and Asiatic tribes will, 
no doubt, satisfy the reader ; however, as we wish not 

16 
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only to prove an aflfaiity between the inhabitants of both 
ccmtinents, but also to deliver down to posterity thor 
national peaiUarities before they *sappear, it is but ngbt, 
we think, to impart as much information as we possibly 



can. 



VARIOUS CUSTOMS AMONG THE NORTH 
AMERICAN, INDIANS. 

SHAPES WHICH THEY GIVE TO THEIR CHILDREN. 

There are, on the continent of America, some nations 
which they call FUU Heads. These have their foreheads 
Tery flat, and the top of their heads lehgthened. This 
thape is not the work of nature ; it is the mothers who 
give it to their children as soon as they are bom. For 
mis end, they apply to their foreheads and the back part 
of their heads, two masses of clay, or some other heavy 
substance, which they bind by little till the skull has 
taken ihe shape they desire to give it. It appears that 
this operation is very painful to tlie children, whose 
nostrils emit some whitish matter; but neither this 
drcumstance, nor the cries of these liitle innocents, 
alarm their mothers, as they are desirous of procuring 
them a handsome appearance, without which they can- 
not conceive how others can be satisfied. It is quite the 
reverse with certain A'gonquins, nnmed Rourd Heads 
or Bowl Heads ; for they make their beauty consist in 
havinff their heads perfectly round : and mothers take 
care also very early to give them this shape. 
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WHAT STRENGTHENS AND SHAPffi THE INDIANS SO 
WELL. 

The children of the Indians when they leave the 
cradle, are not confined in any manner ; and as soon as 
they can crawl upon their hands and feet, they let them 
go whre they will, quite naked, into the water, into the 
woods, and into the snow, which makes their bodies 
strong, their limbs very supple, and hardens them against 
the injuries of the air ; but it makes them also subject to 
distempers of the stomach and lungs which destroy them 
early. In summer, they run as soon as they are up to 
the river, or into the lakes, and continue there a part 
of the day, playing like fish when it is fine weather at 
the surface of the water. It is certain that nothing is 
better than this exercise to make their joints firee, and to 
tender them nimble. 



THEIR FIRST EXERCISES. 



They put a bow and arrow into their hands betimes •, 
and in order to excite in them that emulation, which is 
the best teacher of the arts, there is no ne«l to set then 
breakfasts on the top of a tree, as they did with the 
younff Lacedemonians. They are all bom with th^ 
passion for glory that has no need of a spur ; and mdeed 
they shoot with a surprising exactness, and with a little 
practice, they acquire the same dextenty m the use <tf 
fire arms. They make them also wrestle, and they 
pursue this exercise so eagerly, that they would often 
kill one another, if they were not parted. Those who 
are defeated, are so enraged at it, that they do not tato^ the 
least repose till they have their revenge. 
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IN WHAT CONSISTS THEIR EDUCATION. 

In general their fathers and mothers neglect nothing 
to inspire their children with certain principles of honor, 
which they preserve all their lives, but which they often 
abuse ; and in this their whole education consists. 
When they give their instructions ou this head, it is 
always in an indirect way ; the most common is to relate • 
to them the brave actions of their ancestors, or of their 
countrymen. These young people are fired at these 
stories, and are never easy till they find an opportunity 
of imitating the examples they have made them admire. 
Sometimes, to correct them for their faults, they use 
prayers and tears, but never menaces. They would 
make no impression on spirits, prepossessd with an 
opinion that no person has a right to use compulsion. 



WORKS OF IHE WOMEN. 

The little works of the women, and which are their 
common employment in the cabins, are to make thread 
of the inner membranes of the bark of a tree, which they 
call the white wood. They work it pretty nearly as 
Europeans do the hemp. The women also dye every 
thing. They make several works with bark, on which 
they work'small fio;ures with porcupine's quills. They 
make little cups or other utensils of wood : they em- 
broider roebuck skins, and they knit girdles and garters 
with the hair or wool of the buffalo. 



WORKS OF THE MEN. 



As for the men, they glory in their idleness ; and, in 
reality, they pass above half of their lives in doing 
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tiothing, in the persuasion that daily labor disgraces a 
man, which, they imagine, should be the duty of the 
women. Man, they say, is only made for war, hunting, 
and fishing. Nevertheless, it belongs to them to make 
all things necessary for these three exercises ; therefore, 
DEiakin^ arms, nets, and all the equipage of the hunters 
and fiiSiers, chiefly belong to them, as well as the ca- 
noes and their rigging, the raquets or snow shoes, and 
the binding and repairing of cabins ; but they often 
obli^ the women to assist them in all these things. 



THEIR HATCHETS. 

These people, before they had been furnished with 
hatchets and other tools by Europeans, were greatly em- 
barrassed in cutting down their trees and fitting them for 
use. They burnt them at the foot, and to split and cut 
them they used hatchets made of flints, which did not 
break, but took up a great deal of time to sharpen. To 
fix them in the handle, they cut off" the head of a young 
tree, and, as if they would have grafted it, they made a 
notch in it, into which they thrust the head of the hatch- 
et. After some time the tree, by growing together, kept 
the hatchet so fixed that it could not come out ; then 
they cut the tree to such a length as they would have 
the handle. 



THE FORM OF THEIR VILLAGES. 

Their villages have generally no regular form. The 
greatest part of the French missionaries represent them 
as being of a round form, and perhaps their authors had 
not seen any but of this sort. These villages consisted 
of aheap of cabins without order ; some like cart houses, 
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Others like tannelsi built of bark, supported by posts, 
sometimes plastered on the outside with mud in a 
eoarse mam:isr; in a wt»d, built with less art, neatness, 
and solidity than the cabins of the beaver. These cab- 
ins are about fifteen and twenty feet in breadth, and 
sometimes a hundred in length ; then they contain sev- 
eral fires ; for a fire never takes up nnore than twelve 
feet. When the floor is not sufiSicient for all the inhabi- 
tants to sleep on, the young people lay on a wide bench| 
about five or six feet high, that runs the whole length of 
the cabin. The furniture and provisions are over thisi 
placed on pieces of wood put across under the roof. For 
the most part there is before the door a sort of porch, 
where the young people sleep in the sunmier, and which 
serves for a wood house in the winter. The doors are 
nothing but bark, fixed like the umbrella of a window, 
and they never shut close. These cabins have neither 
windows nor chimneys ; but they leave an opening in 
the middle of the roof, by which part the smoke goes 
out; and they are obliged to cover it, when it rains or 
snows, and then they must extinguish the fire lest 
they be blinded with smoke. 



THEIR NOTION OF THE ORIGIN OF MAN. 

Nothing is more certain than that the American In- 
dians have an idea of a First Being, but at the same time 
nothing is more- obscure. They agree, in general, in 
making him the First Spirit, the Lord and Creator of the 
world, but when they are pressed a little on this article, 
to explain what they mean by the First Spirit, we find 
nothing but odd fancies, fables so ill conceived, systems 
so little digested, and so little uniformity, that one can 
say nothing regular on this subject. It has been said 
that the Sious came much nearer than the rest to what 
we think of ihisjirst principle. Almost all the Algonr 
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quia nations have given the name of the Great Hare to 
the First Spirit ; some call him Michaboif, others Ataho- 
can. The Areskoni of the HuronSj and the Agrescmie 
of the Iroquois^ is, in the opinion of these people, the 
Supreme Being and the God of War. 



VESTALS AMONG THE INDIANS. 

In some memoirs we are told, that many nations of 
this continent had formerly young maids, who never had 
any conversation with man, and consequently never 
married ; but we shall neither warrant nor contradict 
this assertion, because our authors appear somewhat 
doubtful on this point. It is true, however, that the In- 
dians show us some plants which, they say, are very 
salutary, but which have no virtue unless they are 
administered by virgin hands. It has also l^en related 
with greater confidence, that amongf the Hurons and 
Iroquois there were hermits^ who observed continence. 



THEIR VOWS. 

It cannot be doubted that the vows of the Indians 
were pure acts of religion, and that they performed them 
on the same occasions as Christians do. For instance, 
when they were out of provisions, as it often happened 
in their journies and huntings, they promised their Genii, 
to give, in honor of them, a portion of the first beast they 
should kill to one of their chiefs, and not to eat till they 
should have performed their promise. If they find this 
impossible, because the chief is at a great distance, they 
burn what was designed for him, and make a sort of 
sacrifice. 
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THEIR FASTS. 



Some have fancied that their fasts were only intended 
to accustom them to bear hunger, and it may partly be 
designed for this end ; but all the circumstances which 
accompany them, leave no room to doubt that religion 
is the principal motive. 



THEIR THOUGHTS OF THE IMMORTALITY OF THE 
SOUL. 

When we ask the Indians what they think of their 
souls, they tell us that they are, as it were, the shadows 
and the animated images of the body ; and it is in coa- 
sequence of this principle that they believe every things 
is animated in the universe. Therefore, it is entirely by- 
tradition that they hold that our souls do not die. In 
the different expressions they use to explain themselves 
on this subject, they often confound the soul with its 
faculties, and the faculties with their operations, though 
they very well know how to make the distinction when 
they choose to speak correctly. 



OF THE COUNTRY OF SOULS. 

The Indians believe that the souls, when they die, 
ore to part for ever from their bodies, and that they go 
to a region which is appointed to be their everlasting 
abode. This country, say the Indians, is far to the west, 
and the souls are several months travelling thither. 
They have also great difficulties to surmount, and they 
run through great dangers before tiiey go there. They 
speak especially of a river they have to pass where many 
have been wrecked ; of a dog, from which it is not easy 
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to defend one*s self; of a place of torments, where they 
expiate their faults ; of another where the souls of the 
prisoners of war who had been burnt, are tormented. 

This notion is the reason why, after the death of these 
wretches, for fear their souls should stay about the cabins, 
to revenge their sufferings, they very carefully visit all 

!>laces, striking contmually with a stick, and sending 
brth hideous cries, to drive away these souls. 



Without entering into details of other customs peculiar 
to the Asiatic tribes, to whom we have already so often . 
alluded, we need only say, that the different practices 
which we have latterly described among the North 
American Indians, are common in Asia, especially 
among the Coriaks, Kamschadales, and others. Aber- 
nethy tells us, that among the Coriaks, the mothers give, 
as they imagine, a decorous form to their children, when 
infants, by applying three boards, one on the top to give 
them a flat head, and one on each side to give them a 
sharp forehead. 

Whenever their children arrive at 12 years of age, 
they are to accompany the hunters into the forest, in 
order to imbibe while young a desire of excelling in that 
6 xercise. He who excels among these youths, receives 
presents from the village on their return home. Their 
education consists solely in hearing the brave actions 
of their forefathers. 

The women are generally employed in making dress- 
es, both foT themselves and their family ; they procure 
ftiel and cultivate the soil ; in short, they provide all the 
furniture which is required in their cabins. The men 
are generally engaged in war, hunting, or fishing. They 
deem labor beneath the dignity of man. Their hatchets, 
which they call Marooski, were anciently much the 
same as those which were originally used amon^ the 
North American Indians : they were made of hard flint : 
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sometimes they were observed to fell huge trees with 
them. The Tongusi observe fasts ; they also perform 
vows as well as the North American Indians. They 
believe that the soul shall never die, and that it has to 
perform a long journey before it reaches its destination. 
These, and many other customs among the Asiatics, 
coincide in a striking manner with the inhabitants of 
the western continent. 



AN INDIAN CHIEF'S ACCOUNT OF THE ORIGIN OF 
THE NOETH AMERICAN INDIANS. 

[The following journey of an Indian chief across the 
continent of North America, during the middle of last 
century, will in some measure tend to prove the Asiatic 
origin of the North American Indians. It has been re- 
duced to writing by M. Le Page du Pratz, and commu^ 
aicated to the Literary Society of Quebec by Andrew 
Stuart, Esq.] 

" It has been often conjectured, that America was 
originally peopled from Siberia or Tartary, and that 
these Asiatic tribes entered this continept by the way of 
Kamschatka. There are many reasons for believing 
that the new continent as well as the old has been peo- 
pled by different races at different times, and that the 
last great change which took place, was produced by a 
great Siberian or Tartar invasion, similar to that which 
under Gengiskhan devastated the Chinese empire, and 
to that which overwhelmed the Roman empire. The 
exterminatinff character of these Asiatic tribes is well 
known, and \i is probable that the whole race which 
built the forts, the vestiges of which are found between 
Lake Ontario and the Gulf of Mexico, was utterly de- 
stroyed by these Siberian invaders, whose descendants 
we now see scattered over the North American continent. 
I do not mean here to enter on the grounds and reasons 
on which this opinion rests, but beg leave to lay before 
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Ae publus, Aeto celmting to this sabjeet, that seemed to 
BB to be of interest to be found in a work notsomienl* 
ty known as it oi^gbt to be ; this is the hortory oiLmU^ 
uMa by Bl Le Page du Fmtz, who gives the foUowing 
account of the peojriing of America : 'When the Nat* 
ebez retired to this part of America, wbne I saw they 
were found to be sereral nations, or rather the remains 
<tf several nations ; some on the east, and some on th% 
west of the Mississippi. These are the people who 
are distinguished among the natives, by the name of the 
red men ; and their origin is so much the more obecurs^ 
aathey have no tradition, nor arts and sciences like the 
Mexicans, firom whence we mi^ht draw some satisfiuy 
tory inferences: All that I could learn firom them was^ 
that they came from the North and the sun setting. 
TThis account they uniformly adhered to whenever they 

Sve an account of their origin. This lame tradition 
1 not at all soiif^fy the desire I had of being informed 
on diis subject. I made great inquiries to know if there 
was any old wise man among the neighbouring nations^ 
who could give me further intelligence about the origin 
(tf the natives. I was happy enough to discover orii, 
named McneacJu-ape among the Yazens^ a nation 
about forty leagues north of the Natchez, This man 
was remarkable' for his understanding and elevation of 
sentiments ; and I may justly compare him to those first 
Greeks who traveled chiefly into the East to examine 
the maimers and customs of difler^nt nations, and to 
communicate to their fellow citizens on their return, the 
knowledge which they had acquired. Meneachhope^ 
indeed, never executed so noble a plan ; but he had, how- 
ever, conceived it. He was by the French called the 
Interpreter, because he understood several of the North 
American languages ; but the other name which I men- 
tioned was ^ven him by his own nation, and signifies 
rtie killer of pain and fatigues. This name was mdeed 
laost justly applicable to him ; for to satisfy his curiosity 
be made firiit of the most dangerous and painful jour- 

18 



Dies ia which he had sprat ser^^al Tears of his.ltt; 
He 8la>ed two or three days with roe, and cm my desir- 
ing him to give me an account of hi travels, he very 
teadily complied with my request and spoke to the fd- 
lowiug effect : 

^^ I had lost my wife and aU? the children I had by 
her. Wh^i I undertook my joimiey towards the sun 
rising, I set out from my village contrary to the inclina- 
tion of all my relations. I went first to tl^ Chktisawsj 
our friends and neighbours. I continued several days 
among them, to inform myself whedier they knew 
whence we all came, or at least whence they came 
diemselves ; they who were our elders, since fircm them 
came the language of the country. As they could not 
inform nae, I proceeded on my journey. I reached the 
country of the Chasunous, and afterwards. went up the 
Wabarii or Ohio, almost to its source, which is in the 
country of the Iroquois or five nations. I left them, 
however, towards the north, and during the winter, 
which is in that country very severe and long, I lived 
in & village of the Abenaquis, where I contracted an ac- 
quaintance with a man somewhat older than m3rself, 
who promised to conduct ,me thfe following spring to 
the great water. Accordingly when the snows were 
melted and the weather was settled, we proceeded east- 
ward, and after several days' journey, I at l^igth saw 
the great water, which filled me with such joy and ad- 
mirntion, that I could not speak. Night drawing on, we 
took up our lodging on a high bank above the high 
water, which was sorely vexed by the wind, and made 
so ^reat a noise that I could not sleep. Next day the 
ebbing and flowing of the water filled me with great 
apprehension ; but my companion quieted my fears by 
assuring me that the water observed certain bound^ 
both in advancing and retiring. . Having satisfied our 
<;uriosity in viewmg the great water, we turned to the 
village of the Abenaquis, where I continued the follow- 
ing winter ; and after the snows were melted, my com- 
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{^anion and I went and viewed the great fidl of the rivw 
St. Lawrence at Niagara, which was distant from the 
village several days' journey: The view of this great 
fall at first made my hair stand on end, and my Heart 
almost leapt out of its place ; but afterwards before I left, 
I had the courage to walk under it. Next day we took 
the shortest road to OA/o, and my companion and I 
cutting down a tree on the bank of the river, we formed 
it into a Pettiaiigre, which served to conduct me down 
the Ohio and the Mississippi, after which, with much 
diffimlty, I went up our small river ; and at lei^h ar- 
rived safe among my relations, who were rejoiced to see 
me in good health. 

"'This journey instead of satisfying only served to 
excite my curiosity. Our old men for several years, had 
told me that the ancient speech informed them that the 
red men of the north came originally much higher and 
much farther than the source of the river Missouri ; and 
as I had longed to see, with my own eyes, the land 
whence our first fathers came, I took my precautions for 
* my journey westwards. Having provided a small quan- 
tity of corn, I proceeded up along the eastern bank of the 
river Missouri, till I came to the Ohio. I went up along 
the bank of this last river about the fourth part ot a day's 
journey, that I miffht be able to cross it without being 
carried into the Mississippi. There I formed a Can- 
geux, or raft of canes, by the assistance of which I pass- 
ed over the river ; and next day meeting with a herd of 
buffaloes in the meadows, I killed a fat one, and took 
from it the fillets, (he bunch, and the tongue. Soon after 
I arrived among the Tamaroas, a village of the nation 
of Illinois, where I rested several days and then proceed- 
ed northwards to the mouth of the Missouri, which af- 
ter it enters the great river runs for a considerable time 
without intermixing its muddv waters with the clear 
stream of the other. Having crossed the Mississippi, I 
went up the Missouri along its northern bank, and after 
several days' journey I arrived at the nation of the 3fi»- 
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Mwri, where I staid a long time to learn the langu^ 
Ihat is spoken beyond them. In going cdong the Mta- 
mmri I passed through meadows a whole da^s journey 
in length which were quite covered with buffaloes. 
^ ^* ^ Wi^n the cold was past, and the snows were melt- 
ed I continued my journey up alone the Missouri^ till I 
jtame to the nation of the west, or the Cawnu. After- 
Urards in consequence of directions from them, I p^roceed- 
ed in the same course, near thirty days, and at length I 
met with some of the nation of Otters^ who were hunt- 
ing in that nei^bourhood, and were surprised to see me 
alone. I continued with the hunters two or thifee days, 
and then accompanied one of them and his wife, who 
was near her time of Ijring in, to their village, which lay 
fer off betwixt the north ai>d west. We continued our 
journey along the Missouri for nine day$, and then we 
ixiarched directly north for five days, and met more of 
the Otters, who received me with as much kindness as 
if I had been of their own nation. A few days after, I 
joined them, when we came to the fine river which runs 
westward iu a direction contrary ta that of the Missouri, 
we proceeded down this river a whole day and arrived 
at a village, a party of the Otters, who were going to 
carry a Valumet of peace to a nation beyond them, and 
we embarked in a Pettiaugre and went down the river 
for eighteen days, landing now and then to supply our- 
selves with provisions. Wien I arrived at the nation who 
were at peace with the Otters, I stayed with them till 
the cold was past, that I might learn their language, 
which was common to most of the nations that lived be- 
yond them. The cold was hardly gone when I em- 
barked on the fine river, and in my course I met with sev- 
eral nations with whom I generally stayed but one night,' 
till I arrived at the iiation which is but one day's jour- 
ney from X\iQ great water in the west. This nation 
lives in the wood about tlie distance of a league from the 
river, from the apprehension of bearded men, who come 
on their coasts in floating villages and carry off their 
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t^ildren and make slaves of them, These men are de- 
scribed to be white, with long white beards that came 
down to their breasts. They were thick and short, and 
had large heads covered with cloth ; they were always 
dressed, even in the greatest heats ; their clothes fell 
down to the middle of their legs, which xnth their feet 
were covered with red or yellow stuff. Their arms made 
a great fire and a great noise ; and when they saw 
themselvds out numbered by red men^ they retired oil 
board their largfe Peiiiaugres ; and their number some- 
times amounted to thirty, but never more. 

''' Those strangers came from the sun-setting, in search -^ 
of a yeilow stinking wood, which dyes a fine yellow col- 
or ; but the people of this nation, that they might not be 
tempted to visit them, destro3red all those kin£ of trees. 
Two other nations in their neighbourhood, however, 
having no other wood, could not destroy them, and 
were still visited by these strangers ; and being greatly 
incommoded by ttusm, had invited their allies to assist 
them in making an attack upon them the next time they 
would return. The following summer I accordingly 
joined in this expedition, and after travelling five lonff 
days' j<Mimey, we came to the place where the bearded 
men usually landed ; there we waited seventeen days 
for their arrival. The red men, by my advice, placed 
themselves in ambu :cade to surprise the strangers, and 
accordingly, when they landed, we were so successful 
as to kill eleven of them ; the rest immediately escaped 
on board two large Pettiaugres and fled westward on the 
great water. 

" * Upon examining those whom we had killed, we 
feund them much smaller than ourselves, and rather 
fairer ; they had a large head, and in the middle of the 
crown the hair was very long ; their heads were wrapt 
in great many folds of stuff, and their clothes seemed tq 
be made neither of wool or silk, they were very soft, and 
of different colours; two only of those who were killed 
had fire arms, powder, and ball. I tried their meces and 
18* 
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found that they were much hearier than ours, and did 
not kill at so great a distance. After the expedition, I 
thought of nothing but proceeding on my journey, and 
with that design I let the red men return home, and 
joined myselt* to those who lived more westward on the 
coast, with whom I travelled along the coast of the grtea 
river^ which bends directly betwixt the north and the 
sun-setting. V\ hen I arrived at the village of my fel- 
low travellers where I found the da3rs very long and the 
nights very short, I was advised by the old men to give 
up every thought of continuing my journey. They told 
me that the limd extended a long way between the north 
and the sun-setting ; afler which it ran directly west 
and at length was cut by the great water from north to 
aoutf L One o( them added that when he was young, he 
knew a very old man who had seen that distant land be- 
fore it was cut away by the great water, and that when 
the great water was low, many mcks still appeared in 
those parts. Finding it therefore impracticable to pro- 
^ceed much farther on account of the severity of the cli- 
mate and the Want of game, I returned by the same route 
by which I had set out ; and reducing my whole traveis 
westward to two days' journey, I compute thai they 
would not have employed me thirty-six moons ; but on 
account of my frequent delays it was five years before I 
returned to my relations among the Yazons.' 

" The remarkable diflference I observed between tlie 
Natchez including in that name the nations whom they 
as brethren, and the other- people of Lousiana. made me 
extremely desirous of knowmg whence both of them ori 
ginally came. We had not then that fall, the inlbrma 
tion which we have since received from the travels and 
discoveries of M, De Lisle in the eastern part of the 
Russian empire. I therefore applied myself one day to 
put the keeper of the temple in good humour, and hav- 
ing succeeded in that without much difficulty; I then 
told him that from the little resemblance I observed be- 
tween the Natchez and the neighbouring tribes, I was of 
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the opinion that they were not originally from the i 
country, and that if the ancient speech taught him any 
thing on tliat subject, he would do me a great pleasure 
to inform me of it. At these words he leaned hia hc«d 
on his two hands with which he covered his eyes, and 
having remained in that posture for a quarter of an hour, 
as if to recollect himself, he answered to the following ef 
feet: 

^ ^B^re we came to thb island we lived yonder under 
the sum, (pointing with his finger nearly south-west by 
which I undersUxxl he meant Mexico,) we lived in a fine 
country where the earth is always pleasant ; there our 
suns had their abode, and our nation maintained itself 
for a long time agauist hostile strangers, who conquered 
scHneojfour villages in the plains, but never coulu force 
us from the mountains. Our nation extended itself 
along the great water where this large river loses itself^ 
but as our enemies were become very numerous and 
very wicked, our suns sent some of our subjects who 
lived near this river, to examine whether we could retire 
into the country.through which it flowed. The country 
on the east side being found extremely pleasant, the great 
sun upon the return of those who had examined it, 
ordered all his subjects who lived in the plains, and who 
still defended themselves against the enemies of ther coun- 
try, to remove into this land, here to build a temple, 
and to preserve the eternal fire. 

" ^ A great part of our nation accordingly settled here, 
where they lived in peace and abundance for several 
generations ; the great sun and those who had remained 
with him, never thought of joining us, being tempted to 
contiaue where they were by the pleasantness of the 
country, which was very warm, and by the weakness of 
their enemies who had fallen into civil dissensions by 
the ambition of one of their chiefs who wanted to raise 
himself from a state of equality with the other chiefs of 
the villages, and to treat all his people as slaves. During 
those discords among our enemieS| some of them even 
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entered into an alliance with the great son, who still re- 
mained in our old country, that he might assist some 
other brethren who had settled on the banks of the great 
water to the east of the large river, and extended tijem- 
selves so far on the Coast, and among the isles that the 
great sun did not hear of them, sometimes for five or six 
years together 

" * It was not till after many generations that the great 
sun came to join us in this part of the country, where 
from the tine climate and peace we had enjoyed, we had 
multiplied like the leaves of the trees. Warriors of fire 
who made the earth tremble had arrived in our old coun- 
try, and having entered into alliance with our brethren, 
conquered our ancient enemies ; but attempting after- 
wards to make slaves of our sons, they ratherthan sub- 
mit to them left our brethren who refused to fi)llow 
them, and came hither attend^ only with their slaves.' 

" Upon my asking him who those tirarriors of fire 
were, he replied that they were bearded white men, 
somewhat of a brownish colour, who carried arms which 
started fire with a great noise, and killed at a great dis- 
tance, that they had likewise heavy arms which killed 
many men at once, and like thunder made the earth 
tremble, and that they came from the «un rising in 
floating villages. 

" * The ancients of the country, he said, ti'^ere numer- 
ous, and inhabited from the western coast of the great 
water, to the northern countries on this side the sun, and 
very far up on the same coast beyond the sun. They 
had a great number of large and small villages, which 
were all built of stone and in which there were houses 
large enough to lodge a whole village. Their temples 
were built wilh great labour and art, and they made 
beautiful works of all kind of materials. 

"'But ye yourselves, said I, whence are ye come? 
The ancient speech, he replied, did not tell whence we 
came ; all that we know is, that our fathers, to come 
hither, followed the $un and came with him from the 
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place where he rises ; that they were a long time oa the 
journey, were all oa the point of perishing, and were 
lurought into the country without seekinir.' 

** As to those whom the Natchez,"* says Stuart, ** call 
their ancient enemies or the ancients of the country of 
Mexico, I am of opinion, that chey had a different origin 
from the Natchez and the North American Indians, 
Their temples, their sacrifices, their buildings, their form 
of government^ and their manner of making war, all 
denote a people who had transmigrated in a body, and 
brought with them the arts, the sciences, and thecus- 
tomsof their country. Those people had also the art 
of painting and writing. Their archives consisted of 
cloths of cotton, whereon they had painted or drawn 
those transactions which they tliought worthy of being 
transmitted to posterity. 

" It were greatly to be wished that the first conquerors 
of this new world had preserved to us the figures of those 
drawings ; for by comparing them with the characters 
used by other nations, we might perhaps have discovered 
the origin of the inhabitants. The knowledge we have 
of the Chinese characters, which are rather irregular 
drawings than characters, would probably have facilitated 
such a discovery ; and perhaps those of Japan would 
have been found to have greatly resembled the Mexican ; 
for J am strongly of opmion that the Mexicans are 
descended from one of those nations. In fact, where is 
the impossibility that some prince in one of thpse coun- 
tries, upon failing in an attempt to raise himself to the 
sovereign power, should leave his native country with 
all his partizans and look for some new land, where 
after he had established himself, he might drop all for- 
eign correspondence. The easy navigation of the South 
Sea, renders the thing probable ; and the new map of the 
eastern bounds of Asia and the western of North Ame- 
rica, lately published by M. De Lislcy makes it still 
more probable. This map makes it plainly appear, that 
between the island of Japan, or northern coasts of China, 
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and those of America, there are other lands which to 
this day have remained unknown ; and who will take 
on himself to say, that there is no land because it has 
not been discovered 1 I have therefore good grounds to 
believe that the Mexicans came from China or Japan, 
especially when 1 consider their reserved and uncona- 
municative disposition, which to this day prevails among* 
the people of the eastern parts of Asia. The great an- 
tiquity of the Chinese nation, likewise makes it possible 
that a colony might have gone from there to America, 
early enough to be looked on as the ancients of the 
country. As a further corroboration of my conjectures, 
I was informed by a man of learning in 1762, that in 
the king's library there is a Chinese manuscript which 
positively affirms that America was peopled by the in- 
habitants of Corea. 

" Monacht ape, after giving me an account of his 
travels, spent four or five days visiting among the Nat- 
chez, and then returned to take leave of me, when I made 
him a present of several wares of no value, among which 
was a concave mirror alxiut two inches and a half di- 
ameter, which had cost me three pence and one half- 
penny : as this magnified the face to four or five inches, 
Its natural size, he was wonderfully deli&fhted with it, 
and would not have exchanged it for the best mirror in 
Fiance. After expressing his n»gret for parting with 
me, he returned highly satisfied to his own nation. 

<' Monacht ape's account of the junction of America 
with the eastern part of Asia, seems confirmed from the 
following remarkable fact : — ' Some years ago the skele- 
tons of two large elephants and two small ones were dis- 
covered in a marsh near the Ohio River, and as they 
were not much consumed it is supposed that the elephants 
came from Asia not many years before. If we also con- 
sider the form of government^ and the manner of living 
among t! e northern nations of America, there will appear 
a great resemblance between them and the Tartars or 
Siberians in the north-east part of Asia.' 

'^ The foregoing story has in it many internal marks 
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cftmth. Soroeof theinorepiomiiieiitof tbem may be 
here succinctly stated. Indians who have never seen 
the ebbing and flowing of the tide, are wonderfully struck 
with this phenomenon. Ifany of the inhabitants of 
Q4iebee must still remember, that the great depuration 
of the Indian chiefs htnn the Mississippi, who came to 
Ciuefoec during the administration of Sir George PitK 
TOst and liad in their company the sister of Tecumseb, 
were often to be seen sitting in a row upon a wharf in 
the lower town of Quebec, contemplating in silence, and 
evidently under the deepest impression of awe, the rising 
tuad falling of the waters of the St Lawrence. 

" The white men here described correspond in every 
particular with the Chinese, who, there is reason to be- 
Heve, held commercial intercourse with the south of 
Africa a long time before Vasco de Gama discovered 
and doubled the Cape of Good Hope. The Chinese are 
rather smaller than we are, and have the palest co 11- 
{dexion indigenous to Asia, Their muskets are match* 
locks, and heavier than ours, their powder is inferior in 
quality. 

<' Tiie stinking wood mentioned by the Indian chief 
is probably fustic, yielding a yellow dye, which is the 
prevailing colour of the gar iients of the superior classes 
m C hina. None of these things could have been known 
to the Indian chief, and the general tone and character 
of M. I)u Pratz*s work excludes the idea of his having 
fabricated the story." 

The learned Winterbotham, who wrote the history of 
North America, confirms us also in the opinion that . 
America was entered from Asia by Kamschatka. 

" In the strait," says he, " which separates America 
from Asia, many islands are found, which probably were 
the mountains belonging to that tract of land, which we 
suppose to have been swallowed up by earthquakes ; 
which is made more probable by the multitude of vol- 
canoes which we know of in the Peninsula of Kamschat- 
ka. It is imagined, however,, that the sinking of that 
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land, and the separation of the two continmls, by ttiose 
gieat and extraordinary earthquakes mentioned in the - 
histcMTies of the Americans, which formed an era alnux^ 
as memorable as that of the dehi^. The histories of the 
ToUeeas fix such earthquakes m the year I Tecoatl ; 
but as we know not to what century that belonged, we 
can form no conjecture of the time that great calamity 
lutppened. If a great earthquake should overwhelm die 
bthmus oi Suezj and there should be at the same time 
as great a scarcity of hii^orians as there were in the first 
ages after the deluge, it would be doubted, in 300 or 400 
years after, whether Asia had ever been united by that 
part to Africa ; and many would firmly deny it. 

^ Whether that great event, the sei>aration of the omti- 
nents, took place before or after the population of Ameri- 
ca, is as impossible as it is of little moment for us to know; 
but we are indebted to Cooke and his successor Gierke 
for settling a long dispute about the point from which it 
WHS effected. Their observations prove, that in one 
place the distance between continent and continent does 
not exceed thirty miles. This narrow strait has also in 
tbe middle two islands which would greatly facilitate the 
emigration of the Asiatics into the new worid, supposing 
that it took place in canoes after the ccmvulsion whi<£ 
rent the two continents asunder. B^des, it may be 
added, that these straits are, even in summer often nlled 
with ice; and in winter often frozen. In either case 
mankind might find an easy passage ; in the last the 
way was extremely ready for quadrupeds to cross and 
. stock the continent of America. Where, but from the 
vast expanse of the north-eastern world, to fix on the 
first tribes which contributed to people the new world, 
now inhabited almost from end to end, is a matter which 
has drawn forth the most ingenious conjectures. 

'^ As mankind increased in numbers, they naturally 
jMTOtruded one another forward. Wars oaight be anotb^ 
cause of emignratipns. There appears no reason why 
the north Asiatics might not be an offidtia vvrorum^ 
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as well as the EuFopeans. The orerteemiog oountry to 
the east of the iliphoeaa mouataius^ must have foond 
it necessary to discharge its inhabitaots ; the first gxeai^ 
wave of people was ^roed forward by the next to it^ 
more powerful than itself ; saccessiye and new impulse 
continually arising, short rest was ^ven to that wludh 
spread over a more eastern tract ; dittuirbed affain and 
again, it covered fresh regions ; at length, reaching the 
farthest limits of the old world, found a new one, w^ 
ample space to occupy unmolested forages ; till Column 
bas cursed them by a discovery, which brought again 
new sins and new deatlis to both worlds." 

<^ The inhabitants of the new world, (the diligent an- 
tiquary M. Pennant observes,) do not consist of the off* 
spring of a single nation ; difierent people at different 
perioas arrived there ; and it is impossible to say that 
any one is now to be found on the ori^nal spot of its 
colonization. It is impossible, with the lights which we 
have so recently received, to admit that America could 
receive its inhabitants (at least the bulk of them J from 
any other place than eastern Asia. A few proora may 
be added, taken from customs or dresses common to the 
inhabitants of both worlds ; some have been long ex- 
tinct in the old, but others remain in both in full force. 

" The custom of scalpinsf was a barbarism in use with 
the Scythians, who carried about them at all times this 
savage mark of triumph. They cut a circle round the 
neck, and stripped off the skin, as they would that of an 
ox. A little image found among the Calmucks, of a 
Tartarian deity, mounted on a horse, and sitting on a 
human skin, with scalps pendant from the breast, fully 
I illustrates the custom of the Scythian progenitors, as de- 
scribed by the Greek historian. This usage, as the Eu- 
1 ropeans know by horrid experience, is continued to this 
day in America. The ferocity of the Scythians to the 
prisoners extended to the remotest part of Asia. ^ The 
Kamschadales, even at the time when they were discov- 
ered by the Russians, put their prisoners to death by the 
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most lingering and excmciating inventions ; a practice 
ki fall force till thig day among the aboridnal Amen- 
cans. A race of the Scythians were styled Anthtvpo- 
pha^i fiom their feedincr on human flesh. 

<^he people of Nootka Sound still make a repast on 
their fallow creatures ; but what is more wonderful, the 
sayaffe allies of the British army have been known to 
throw the mangled limbs of the French prisoners mto 
ttie horrible cauldron, and devour them with the same 
relish as those of a quadruped. 

" The Scythians were said, for a certain time, annual- 
ly to transform themselves into wolves, and again to re- 
gime the human shape. The new discovered Ameri- 
cans about Nootka Sound, at this time, disguise them- 
selves in the dresses made of the skins of wolves arid 
other wild beasts, and wear even the heads fitted to their 
own. These habits they use in the chase, to circumvent 
the animals of the field. But would not ignorance or 
superstition ascribe to a superriatural metamorphosis- 
these temporary expedients to deceive the brute crea 
tion? 

" In their marches the Kamschadales never went 
abreast, but followed one another in the same track. The 
same custom is exactly observed by the Americans. 

"The Tongusi, the most numerous nation resident in 
Siberia, prick their faces with small punctures with a 
needle in various shapes ; then rub into them charcoal, 
so that the marks become indelible. This custom is 
still observed in several parts of America. The Indians 
<m the back of Hudson's Bay, to this day, perform the op- 
eration exactly in the same manner, and puncture the 
ritin into various figures ; as the natives of New l^aland 
do at present, and as the ancient Britons did with the 
herb glastum^ or woad, and the Vir^nians on the first 
discovery of that country by the English. 

" The Tongusi use canoes made of birch bark, dis- 
tended over ribs of wood, and nicely sewed together. 
The Canadian and many odier American nations, use 
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no Other sort of boats. The pftddles of the Tongusi 
mre broad at each end ; those of the people near Cook's 
River and of Onslascha, are of the same form. 

" In the burying of the dead, many of the American 
nations place the corpse at full length, after preparing it 
according to their customs. Others place it in a sitting 
posture, and lay by it the most valuable clothinfif, 'w'am- 
pum, and other matters. The Tartars and Conaks did 
the same as well as the Tongusi and Kamschadales, 
They all agree in covering the whole with earth, so as 
to form a tumulus, barrow, or earned. 

" Some of tlie American nations hang their dead in 
treef!. Certain of the Tongusi observe a similar cus* 
torn. 

" We can draw some analogy from dress ; convenien- 
cy in that article must have b^n consulted on both con- 
tinents, and originally the materials must have been the 
same, the skins of birds and beasts. It is singular that 
the conic bonnet of the Chinese should be found among 
the people of Nootka. 

'^ In respect to the features and form of the human 
body, almost every tribe found along the western coast 
has some similitude to the Tartar and Siberian nations, 
and still retain the little eyes, small noses, high cheeks, 
and broad faces. They vary in size from the lusty Cal- 
mueks to the little Nc^ains. The internal Americans, 
such as the five Indian nations, who are tall of body, ro- 
bi£st in make, and ofcbXong faces, are derived from a 
rarkty among the Tartars and Siberians themselves. 

" The continent which stocked America with the hu- 
man race poured in the brute creation through the same 
passage. Very few quadrupeds continued in the Penin- 
sula of Kamschatka ; M. Pennant enumerates only twen- 
ty-five which are inhabitants of that land ; all the rest per- 
sisted in their emigration, and fixed Uieir resid^ce in 
the new world. Seventeen of the quadrupeds of Kam- 
schatka are found in America ; others are common to 
Tartary or Siberia, having for unknown causes entirely 
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evMuatod Kamscbatka, and divided themselyes between 
America and the parts of Asia above cited." 

The reader is now at liberty to judge whether these 
observations and researches of modem travellers will 
serve as incontrovertible proofs of the AsiaUc origin of 
the North American Indians, or as mere conjectures, 
which are liable to delusion and error. Conjectures, hy- 
pothesis, and speculative opinions are, it is true, frequent- 
ly to be considered as unwary guides, and false clues 
which will not lead us, in a labyrinth of obscurity and 
antiquity, to the original source of a nation, in the 
present inquiry, however, there is no room for suspicion, 
because the manners and customs, the intellectual facul- 
ties as well as the external appearance and complexion 
of the Asiatics and the Aborigines of North Ainerica, 
have been depicted faithfully and impartially by several 
persons of veracity and erudition, without reference to 
the descent of either the aboriginal Americans or diose 
Asiatic tribes which they described, from any particular 
nation, or country. When, therefore, the characteris- 

Eeatures, as well as the external appearance, bodily 
, and tb^ manners and customs of the American In- 
; and certain tribes in Asia coincide so sin^iilarly, 
and differ so considerably from the national peculiarities 
of the rest of the human race, an ancient consanguinity 
will at once be acknowledged even by the most incredu- 
lous or suspicious. In the absence c^ true and ftdthfbl 
traditions, records, and history, a comparative view of Ae 
manners and customs of two nations, and a collation of 
tiieir languages are the only means by which the anti- 
quary cm discover an affinity between them. This we 
have done with as much fioelity as the. importance of 
the enquiry evidently iwjuires. Our researches, there- 
fore, are founded on the intercourse of modem travellers 
with the inhabitants of both continents } and the reader 
will not, we hope, hesitate to believe not only the Asii^e 
origin of the North American . Indians, but their imme- 
diate descent from the Siberians, Kamschadales, and 
Tartars. 
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INDIAN ELOQUENCE, 

Their nataral eloquence is acknowledged by ererf 
person who heard their orators speak. In order, there* 
fore, that the reader may be convinced of these facts, we 
shall offer the following able observations of one of our 
public jouraab, on Indian eloquence : 

" Afew suns more and the Indian will live only in 
history. A few centuries and that history will be colored 
with the mellow romantic light in which time rob^ the 
past, and, contrasted with the then present wealth and 
splendor of America, may seem so impossible, as to elicit 
from the historian a philosophic doubt of its authentici- 
ty. The period may arrive when the same uncertainty 
which hangs over the heroic days of ev«ry people may 
attend its records, and the stirring deeds of the battle 
field and council-fire may be regarded as attractive fic- 
tions, or at the best as beautiful exaggerations. 

*' This is but in the nature of things. Actions always 
lose their reality and distinctness in the perspective of 
i^;es : time is their chamel house. And no memorials 
are to be lost or forgotten, as soon as those of conquered 
nations. Of the Angles and Saxons little more than a 
name has survive^!, and the Indian may meet no better 
fate. Even though our own history is enveloped in 
theirs it is somewhat to be feared, that, from neglect, the 
valuable cover will be suffered to decay, and care be- 
stowed only on the precious contents. * Be it so,' ex- 
claimed some ; what pleasure or profit is to be derived 
from the remembrance of such things ! Let the wild 
legend be forgotten ; they are but exhibitions of a savage 
life, teeming with disgusting excess, and brutal passion. 
The / portray man in no interesting light ; for with every 
redeeming trait, there rises on some a revolting charac- 
teristic in horrid contrast. Was he grateful ? so was his 
revenge bloody and eternal. Was he brave 1 so was he 
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treacherous. Was he generous ? so was he crafky and 

cruel.' . 

"Bat a more philosophical mind would say, no i ne 
presents a part of the panorama of humanity, and his 
extermination is an embodiment of a great p>inciple — 
the same retreat of the children of the wilderness before 
the wave of civilization; hence arises a deep interest in 
his fortune, which should induce us to preserve, care- 
folly md faithfully, the most trifling record of his great- 
ness and degradation. At a time when barbarous na- 
tions elsewhere had lost their primitive purity, we find 
him the only true child of nature— the best sp^imen of 
man in his native simplicity. We should remember 
him as a study of human nature — as an instance of a 
strange mixture of good and evil passions. We perceive 
in him fine emotions of jGeeling aiwl delicacy, and i.n- 
restrained systematic cruelty, grandeur of spirit and 
hypocritical cunnmg, genuine coun^ and fiendish 
treachery. He was like som** beautiful spar, part o* 
which is regular, clear, and sparkling, while a portion, 
impr^nated with clay, is dark and forbidding. 

" But above all, as being an engrossing subject to an 
Americans, as coming to us the only relic of the literature 
of the aborigines, and the most perfect emblem of their 
character, their glory and their intellect, we should 
dearly cherish the remains of their oratory. In these we 
see developed the motives which animated their actions, 
and the light and shadows of their very soul. The iron 
encasement of apparent apathy in which the savage had 
fortified himself, impenetrable at ordinary moments, is 
laid aside in the council room. The genius of eloquence 
bursts the swathing bands of custom, and the Indian 
stands forth accessible, natural, and legible. We com- 
mune with him, listen to his complaints, understand, 
appreciate, and even feel his injuries. 

".As Indian eloquence is a key to his character, so is 
it a noble monument of their literature. Oratory seldom 
finds a more auspicious field. A wild people, and region 
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of thought, forbade feebleness ; uncultivated) but intelr 
lig^it and sensitive, a purity of idea, chastely combined 
with ener^ of expression, ready fluency and imagerr 
now exquisitely delicate, now soaring to the sublinoe, all 
united to rival the efibrts of any ancient or modem 
orator. 

'< What can be imagined more impressive, than a war- 
rior rising in the council room to address those who 
bore the same scarred marks of their title to fame and 
the chieftainship? Tbe di^ified stature, the easy re- 
pose of lioibs — the graceful gesture, the dark speaking 
eye, excite equal tulmiration and expectation. We 
would anticipate eloquence from an Indian. He has 
animating remembrances— a poverty of language, which 
exacts rich and appostite metaphorical allusions, even 
for ordinary conversation — a nund which, like his body, 
has never been tra'T}melled and mechanised by the for- 
nudities of society, and passions whicf i, from the very 
outward restraint imposed upon them, burn more fierce- 
ly within. There is a mine of troth in the reply of Red 
Jacket, when called a warrior : ^ A warrior P said be ; 
* I am an orator — I was horn an orator.' 

" There are not many speeches remaining on record, 
but even in this small number there is such a rich yet 
varied vein of all the characteristics of true eloquence, 
that we ev*5n rise from their perusal with regret that so 
few have been preserved. Nowhere can be found a 
poetic thought clothed in more captivating simplicity of 
expression, than in the answer of Tecumseh to Governor 
Harrison, in the conference at Vincennes. It contains 
a high moral rebuke, and a sarcasm heightened in effect 
by an evident consciousness of loftiness above the reach 
of insult. At the close of his address, he found that no 
chair had been placed for him, a neglect which Gover- 
nor Harrison ordered to be remedied as soon as dis- 
covered. Suspecting, perhaps, that it was more an 
affiront than a mistake, with an air of dignity, elevated 
almost to haughtiii^ss, he declined the seat proffered, 
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with the words, * Your fether requests you to take a 
chair,' and answered as he calmly disposed himself on 
fte gronnd : * My fether ? The sun is my father, and 
the earth is my mother. / vnll repose upon her bosom.* 
** As they excelled in the beautifiil, so also they pos- 
sessed a nice sense of the ridiculous. There is a clever 
strain of irony, united with the sharpest taunt, in the 
iBtieech of Garangula to De la Barre, the Grovemor of 
Canada, when that crafty Frenchman met his tribe in 
council, for the purpose of obtaining peace, andrepar«- 
tion for past injuries. The European, a faithful believer 
in the maxim that En guerre ou la peau du lion ne peut 
miffire il y faut coudre ten lopin de cells du regnardf at- 
tempted to over-awe the savage by threats, which he 
well knew he had no power to execute. Garanguin, 
who also was well aware of his weakness, replied, 
^Yonondia, you must have believed when you left 
Quebec, that the sun had burned up all the forests which 
render our country inaccessible to the French, or that 
the lakes had so overflowed their banks, that they had 
surrounded our castles, and that it was impossible for 
us to get out of them. Yes, surely you must have 
dreamed so, and curiosity of seeing so g^reat a wonder 
has brought you so far. Hear, Yonondia : our women 
had taken their clubs, our children and old men had 
carried their bows and arrows into the heart of your 
camp, if our warriors had not disarmed them, and kept 
them back when your messengers came to our castle.' 
We cannot give a better idea of the eflfect of their haran- 
gues upon their own people, and at the same time a 
finer instance of their gratefulness when skilfully touch- 
ed, than in the address to the Wallah Wallahs by their 
young chief, the Morning Star. In consequence of the 
death of several of their tribe, killed in one of their 
predatory excursions against the whites, they had col- 
lected in a large body for the purpose of assailing them. 
The stern, uncompromising hostility with which they 
were animated, may be inn^ined from the words they 
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ehaunted on approachini^ to the attack : * B(>8t, brothers, 
rest ! Yoii will be avenged. TTie tears of your widows 
will cease to flow, when they behold ihe blood of yo«T 
murderers, and on sedn^ tbeir scalps, your children 
diall sing and leap with joy. Rest, brothers, in peace ! 
Rest, we shall have blood !' The last strains of the 
death-song had died away. The gleaming eye, born- 
ing with the desire of revenge— the countenance, fierce 
even through an Indian's cfoak — the levelled gun and 
poised arrow, £>rbade promise ol peace, and their supe- 
rior force as little hc^ of successful resistance. At this 
moment of awful excitement, a mounted troop burst in 
between them, and its leader addressed his kindred: 
' Friends and relations ! Three snow's have only passed 
over our heads, since we were a poor, misendiile p' ople. 
Our ^i^nies were numerous and powerful ; we were 
few and weak. Our hearts were as the hearts of chil- 
dren. We could not fight like warriors, and were driven 
like deer about the plain. When the thunder rolled, 
and the rains poured, we had no place save the rocks, 
whereon we could lay oiur heads. Is such the case 
now ? No ! We have regained possession of the land 
of our fa^rs, in which they and their fstthers' fathers 
lie buried ; otir hearts art great within «», ani we art 
now a ntdiom. Who hsa produced ^is clu^ige ? The 
white man ! And are we to treat him with ingratitude? 
I%c warrior wUh ihe strong arm and great heart will 
never rob a friend? The reailt was wonderful. There 
was a con^ete revulsion of feeling. The angry waves 
were quieted, and the savage, forgetting his enmity, 
smoked the calumet with tlK^ wfaom the eloquence of 
Bfoming Star alone had saved from his scalping knifi^ 
^^ Fearlessness and success in battle were the highest 
titles to honor, and an accusation of cowardice was a 
deadly insult. A reproach of this kind to a celdnrated 
chief received a chivalric reply. Ko^etiiageclon, or, 
as he was more generally call^ White Byes, at the 
time his nation was solictel to join in the war against 
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the Americans, in our struggle for liberty, exerted his 
influence against hostile measures. His answer to the 
Senecas, who were in the British interest, and who, irri- 
tated by his obstinate adherance to p>eace, attempted to 
humble him, by reference to an old story of the Dela- 
wares being a conquered people, is a manly and digni- 
fied assertion of independence. It reminds one of the 
noble motto of the Frenchman ; * Je n^estime un atUre 
jdus grand que moi lorsqtie fai man epeeJ * I know 
well,' said he, * that you consider us a conquered nation 
— as women — as your inferiors. You have, say you, 
shortened our legs, and put petticoats on us. You say 
you have given us a hoe and a compounder, and told 
us to plant and pound for vou — t/ou men — you warriors. 
But look at me — am I not full grown ? And have I not 
a warrior's dress? Ay! I am a man — and these are 
the arms of a man — and all that country is mine !' 
What a dauntless vindication of manhood, and what a 
nice perception of Indian character, is this appeal to 
their love of courage, and their admiration for a fine 
form, vigorous limbs, complete arms, and a proud de- 
meanor ! How effective and emphatic the conclusion, 
* all that country is mine !' exclaimed in a tone of min- 
gled defiance and pride, and accompanied with a wave 
of the hand over the rich country bordering on the Al- 
leghany. 

** This bold speech quelled for a time all opposition, 
but the desire to engage against the Americans, increased 
by the false reports of some wandering tories, finally 
became so vehement, that, as a last resort, he proposed 
to the tribe to wait ten days before commencing hostili- 
ties. Even this was about to be denied him, and the 
term traitor beginning to be whispered around, when he 
rose in council', and began an animate expostulation 
against their conduct. He depleted its inevitable con- 
sequences, the sure advanee of the white man, and the 
ruin of his nation ; and then, in a generous manner, 
diaclaimed any interest or feeluigs separate from those 
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of bis friends ; and added : ' But if you will go out in 
this war, you shall not go without f7»e. I have taken 
peace measures/ it is true, with a view of saving my 
tribe from destruction. But if you think me in the 
wrong — if you give tnare^ credit to rvnaway vagabfmdi 
than to your oum friends — to a mem — to a warrior — to a 
Delaware — if you insist upon fighting the Americans — 
go ! And I will go with you. And I will not go like 
the hear hunter, who sets his dogs upon the animal^ to be 
beaten about with his pawsy tohiie he keeps himself at a 
safe distance. No ! 1 will lead you on. I will place 
myself iu the front. I will fall with the first of you. 
You can do as you choose. But as for me, I will not 
survive my nation. I will not live to bewail the'miser- 
able destruction of a brave people, who deserved, as you 
do, a better fate !' 

" The allusion to their greater confidence in foreign- 
ers than in their own kindred, is a fine specimen of cen- 
sure, wonderfully strengthened by a beautiful climacteric 
arretngement. Commencing with a friend — and who so 
grateful as an Indian ?— it passes to a man — and who 
so vain of his birthright as an Indian ? — then to a war- 
rior ; and who more glorious to the savage than the man 
of battles? — and lastly, to a Delaware— a word which 
rings through the hearts of his hearers, starts into life a 
host of proud associations, and while it deepens their con- 
tempt for the stranger and his falsehoods, imparts a gran- 
deur to the orator, in whom the friend, the man, the war- 
rior, the Delaware are personified. 

"The spirit of the conclusion added to its force. It 
was the out-bursting of that firm determination never to 
forsake their customs and laws — ^that brotherhood of 
feeling which have ever inspired the action of the abori- 

Sines — a spirit which time has strengthened, insult har- 
ened to obstinacy, and oppression rendered almost 
hereditary. It bespeaks ahold soul, resolved to die with 
the loss of its country's liberties. 
« We pass by the eflFect of this speech, by merely sta- 
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ting tfist it wassuceessfiil, to notiee a letter much of the 
smmt) character as the dose of the last, sent to Greneral 
diQch, by tlie chief wiw) is now setting; our troops at 
defiance in Florkia. * You have arms,' says be, * and so 
have we ; you have powda* and lead, and so have we ; 
you have men, and so have we ; your men will fight, 
and so will ours, till the last drop of the Seminol^s 
blood has tnoistened tlie dust of his himting &'ound.^ 
This needs no comment. Intrepidity is their character. 
" View theser evidences of attachment to the customs 
of their fathers, and of heroic resolution to leave their 
bones in the fortfsts where they were born, and which 
were their inheritance, and then revert to their unavail- 
ing, hopeless resistance against the inarch of civilization ; 
ai^ though we know it is the rightful natural course of 
things, yet it is a hard heart which does not feel for their 
fate.. Turn to Red Jacket's graphic description of the 
fraud which purloined their territory, and shame min- 
gles somewhat with our pity. * Brothers, at the treaties 
held for the purchase of our lands, the white nien, with 
sweet voices and sfnUing faces^ told us they lo^ed us, 
and they would not cheat us, but that the kin^s children 
on the other side of the lake would cheat us. When 
we go on the other side of the lake, the king's children 
tell us your people will cheat us. These things puzzle 
our beads, and we believe that the Indians must take 
care of themselves, and not trust either in your people or 
in the king's children. Brothers, our seats were once 
large, and yours very small. You have now become a 
great people, and we have scarcely a place left to spread 
our blatJcets,^ True, and soon their graves will be all 
they shall retain of their once ample hunting grounds. 
Their strength is wasted, their countless warriors dead, 
thrir forest laid low, and their burial places upturned by 
the ploughshare. There was a time when the war-cry 
of a Powhattan, a Delaware, or an Abenaquis, struck 
terror to the heart of a pale-face ; but now the Seminole 
is singing hi» last song. 
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^ Some of the speeches of Shmmndoah^ a cdebraled 
Oneida chie^ contain the traest toadies (k'natuial e]o- 
^ence. He lived to a great age ; and in his last ora- 
tion in council, be opened with die following sublime 
and beautiful s^itence : ^ Brothers — lam an aged hmry- 
lock. The winds of a hundred mniers hope whistled 
through my branches^ and lam dead at the top J Ev- 
ery reader who has seen a tall hemlock, with a ory and 
leafless top surmounting its dark green foliitte, will fed 
the force of the|simile. 'I am dead at the t(^/ His memo- 
ry, and all the vigorous powers of youth, had departed 
tor ever. 

^ Not less felicitous was the close of a speech made by 
Pushmataha^ a venerable chief of a western tribe, at a 
council held, we believe, in Washington, many years 
since. In alluding to his extreme age, and to the proba- 
bility that he mi^t not even survive the journey back to 
his tribe, he said: ^My children will walk through the 
forests, and the Great Spirit will whistle in the tree- 
tops, and the flowers will spring up in the trails — ^but 
Pushmataha will hear not— he will see the flowers no 
more. He will be gone. His people will know that he 
is dead. The news will come to their ecurs, as the sound 
of the fall of a mighty oak in the stillness of the 
tooodsJ 

" The most powerful tribes have been destroyed ; and 
as Sadekanatie expressed it, ' Strike at the root, and 
when the trunk shall be cut down, the branches shall 
fall of course.' The trunk has fallen, the branches are 
slowly withering, and shortly the question. Who is 
there to m^mrn for Logan, may be made of the whole 
race, and find not a sympathizing reply. 

" Their actions may outlive, but their oratory, we 
think, must survive their fate. It contains many attri- 
butes of true eloquence. With a language too barren, 
and minds too free for the rules of rhetoric, they still at- 
tained the power of touching the feeling, and a sublimi- 
ty <rf style which rivals the highest prcductions of their 
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more, cukhrated enemies. Expiesskm apt and pomted 
-^wgnage strong and figurative — comparisons rich and 
bo)d--descriptions correct and picturesque— and gesture 
energetic and graceful, were the most striking peculiari- 
ties of their oratory. The latter rations, accurate nur- 
lors of their character, their bravery, immoveable stoir 
cism, and a native fi^randeur, heightened as they are in 
expressiveness by me melancholy accompaniment c^ 
i^proaching extermination, will be as enauring as the 
swan-like inusic of Attica and Rciman eloquence, which 
was the funeral song of the liberties of those republics." 
These remarks, which allude to the state of the In- 
dians of America, are evidently too true to require any 
comments; and as to Indian eloquence, we caimot hesi- 
tate a moment to admit the fact, when we consider that 
every rude nation whose languages are original, yet 
barren, use a style sublime and figurative, fiiU of bold 
and beiautiful expressions ; and such was the style of Os- 
sian ; yet his language has never been cultivated, but 
left in its original grandeur and simplicity. 

As we intend now to offer here a copious selection of 
Indian Orations which will speak for themselves, and at 
the same time show, that their reasoning was just and 
their language frequently sarcastic, however void of our 
refined sophistry, the foregoing observations may suffice 
for the present 



INDIAN SPEECHES. 

The following is an extract from "Jefferson's Notes on Virginia," 
and speaks highly of the Indian character, so fw as moral 
courage and national abilities are concerned. 

" Of their bravery and addressin war, he says, we have 
multiplied proofs, because we have been the subjects on 
which they were exercised. Of their eminence in oratory, 
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we have fewer examples, because it is displajred chieflf in 
their own councils. Some we havOi however, of very 
superior lustre. 

"I may challenge the whole orations of Demosthenes 
and Cicero, and of any more eminent orators, (if Europe 
has furnished more eminent ) to produce a single pas« 
si^ superior to the speech of Lc^id, a Mingo chie^ to 
Lord Dunmore, when Governor of Virginia ; and as a 
testimony of their talents in this line, I bc^ leave to in- 
troduce it, first stating the incidents necessary for under* 
standing it, 

**In me spring of the year 1774, a robbery was comr 
mitted by some Indians on certain land adventurers on 
the River Ohio. The whites in that qnoxter/aecording 
to their custom^ undertook to punish this outrage in a 
summary way. Captain Michael Cresap, and a certain 
Daniel Greathouse, leading on these parties, suri>rised, at 
different times, travelling and hunting parties of the In- 
dians, having their women and children with them, and 
murdered many. Among these were unfortunately the 
family of Log^ ; a chief, celebrated in peace and war, 
and long distinguished as the friend of the whites. This 
unworthy return provoked his vengeance. He accord- 
ingly signalized himself in the war which ensued. In the 
autuom of the same year, a decisive battle was fought at 
the mouth of the great Kanhaway, between the collect- 
ed forces of the Shawanese, Mingoes, and Delawares, 
and a detachment of the Virginia militia, the Indians 
were defeated and sued for peace. 

'^ Logan, however, disdained to be seen among the 
supplicants. But lest the sincerity of a treaty should be 
disturbed from which so distinguished a chief absented 
himself, he sent, by a messenger, the following speechf 
to be delivered to Lord Dunmore :'' 



ao^ 
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SPEECH OF LOGAN* 



''I appeal to any white man to aay^ifeverhaenteied 
Logan's cabin hungry, and he gave him not meat ; if 
ever he came cold and naked, and he clotty him not. 
Ehiring the course of the last long and bloody war, Lo* 

Ki remained idle in his cabin, an advocate for peace, 
ch was my love for the whites, that my countrymen 
pointed as they passed and said, ^^Logan is the friend of 
the white men." I had even thought to have lived with 
yon, but for the injuries of one man. Colonel Cresap, the 
last spring in cold blood and unprovoked murdered all 
the relations of Logan, not even sparing my women and 
children. T%ere runs not a drop of mjf blood in ike 
^eins of any living creature, ^ 

"This caUed on me for revenge, Ihave sought it ; I 
have killed many : I have glutted my vengeance \ for 
my conntry I rejoice at the beams of peace. But do not 
harbour a thought that mine is the joy of fear. Logan 

S^ver felt fear. He will not turn on his heel to save his 
e. Who is there to mourn for Logan? Notone!!" 



Tlie speech of the five Iroquois chiefs* who visited England in the 
reim of Queen Anne. The following excellent address was 
delirered by them before her majesty. 

SPEECH OF THE IROQUOIS CHIEFS. 

<' Great Queen — ^We have undertaken a long and 
tedious voyage, which none of our predecessors comd be 
prevailed upon to undertake. The motive that induced 
us was, that we might see our great queen, and relate to 
her those things we thought ateolutely nece^iary, for the 
good of her, and us, her allies, on the other side the great 
water. We doubt not but our ^eat Queen has been ac- 
quainted with our long and tedious war, in oonjimctioa 
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with her childieD, agminst her enemies the Fr^ich ; audi 
that we have been as a strong wedi for their secuiitji 
even to the loss of our best men. The truth of which our 
brother Queder, Colondi (Peter) Schuyler, and Anadagar* 
jaux, Colonri Nidiobon, can testify ; they having all oar 
I^oposals in writing. We were mightily rejoiced when 
we heard by Anadagarjaux, that our great Queen had re- 
solved to send an army to reduce Canada firom whose 
mouth we readily embraced our ^reat Queen's instnie* 
tions ; and in tok^i of our fnendship, we huog up tiie 
kettle, and took up the hatchet : and with one consent 
joined our brother Queder, and Anadagaijaux, in making 
preparatioD0 on this side the lake, by building forts, stone 
houses, canoes, and batteaux ;* whikt Aundiasia, Colonel 
Vetch, at the same time raised an army at Boston, of 
which we were informed by our ambassadors, when we 
sent thither for that purpose, we waited long in expecta- 
tion of the fleet from England, to join Aimdiasia, to go 
against Quebec by sea, whilst Anadagaijaux, Queder, 
and we, went to Port Royal by land ; but at last we were 
told, that our great Queen, by seme important afiair was 
prevented in her design for that season. This made us 
extreme sorrowful, lest the French, who had hitherto 
dreaded us, should now think us unable to make war 
against them. The reduction of Canada is of such 
weight, that after the eflFecting thereof, we should have 
free hunting, and a great trade with our great Queen's 
children; and as a token of the smcerity of the six na- 
ticms, we do here, in the name of all, present our great 
Queen, with the belts of wampum. We need not urge to 
our great Queen more than the necessity we really labor 



* They arrived in London firom the West Indies with the Eogiith 
fleet With the four chiefs or kings of the six nations, was abo 
the Granajoh-hore Sachem. The names of the four othen» 
were, Te yee Neea Ho Gra Prow, and SaGra yean Qua Prah 
Ton, of the Maquas ; Etow oh Eeam, and Oh Nee Yeath Ton 
no Prow, (^ the rirer Sachem. 
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uoder obliees U8, that in case our great Que^i shooid not 
be mindful of us, we must, with our families, forsake oar 
country, and seek other habitation, or stand neuter ; eith^ 
of which will be much against our incHnations. Since 
we have been in alliance with our great dueen's children 
we have had some knowledge of the Saviour of the world ; 
and have often been importuned by the French, both by 
the insinuations of their priests, but have always 
esteemed them men of falsehood ; but if our ^reat dueen 
will be pleased to send over some person to instruct us, 
they shall find a hearty welcome ; we now close, with 
hopes of our great dueen's favor, and leave it to her 
most gracious consideration.'* 



SPEECH OF HALF-KINa 

The speech of Half-King to the believing Indians and 
their teachers, otherwise the Moravian Indians, whilst be 
ei^agedto take them to Canada. '^ Cousins : ye believing 
Indians in Gnaden brethren, Schaenfrunn, and Salem, 
I am much concerned on your account, perceiving that 
you live in a very dangerous spot. Two powerful, 
angry, and merciless gods stand ready, opening their 
jaws wide against each other ; you are sitting down, 
between both, and thus in danger of being devoured and 
ground to powder by the teeth of either the one, or the 
other, or both. It is therefore not advisable for you to 
stay here any longer. Consider your own people, your 
wives, and your children, and preserve their lives ; for 
here they must all perish. I therefore take you by the 
hand, lift you up, and place you in or near my dwelling, 
where you will be safe and dwell in peace. Do not stand 
looking at your plantations and houses, but arise and 
follow me ; Take also your teachers /priests) with you, 
and worship God in the place to which I shall lead you, 
as you have been acustomed to do. You 9hall likewise 
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hsfe floe proriskMiSy and oar ftther beyond the lake (the 
gOTernor at Detroit) will care for you. This is my 
messi^, and I am come hither purposely to deliver it*' 



SPEECH OF PETCHENANALAS. 

^ Friends and Kinsman : listen to what I say to you. 
You see aereat and powerful nation divided You see 
the £&ther fighting against the son, andthe son against the 
&ther.--TlS9 &ther has called on his Indian children 
to assist him in punishing his children, the Americans, who 
have become rcdOractory. I took time to c<msider what I 
dumld do ; whether or not I should rec^ve t hehatchet 
of my fatheri to assist him. At first I look«l upon it as a 
fitmily quarrel in which I was not interested, at length it 
appeared to me, that the fiither was in the right, and his 
mildren deserved to be punished a little. — That this must 
be tiie case, I concluded from the many cruel acts his 
ofipring had committed , from time to time, on his Indian 
cbiUren — ^in encroaching on their lauds, stealii^ their 
property — shooting at and murdering without cause, men, 
women, and children ; — ^yes, even murdering those who 
at all times had been friendly to them, and were placed 
for protection under the roof of their father's house ; the 
fatber himself standii^ sentry at the door, at the time : — 
Friends and relatives, often has the father been obliged to 
settle and noake amends for the wrongs and mischiefs 
done us by his refiractorjr children ; yet these do not grow 
fetter. No ! they remain the same, and will continue to 
be so, as long as we have any land left us ; Iiook back 
at the murders conmiitted by the Long Knives on many 
relations, who lived peaceable neighu)urs to them on 
*e Ohio ! Did they not kill them without the least pro- 
vocaticm ; — are they, do you think, better now, than may 
>^ere then ; No, indeed not ; and many daLjs are not 
^l^psed, since you had a number of tiiese very men 
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near your doors, who attempted to kill you, but fortunate- 
ly were preyented from so doing, by the Great Sun, vrtio, 
at that time, had by the Grteat ^rit been ordained to 
protect you!** 



SPEECH OF CAPTAIN PIPE, 

The Speech pf Captian Pipe, or Hopocan, which signifies 
in the Indian tobacco-pipe, before the British Command* 
ant, in t^le council house at Detroit, whither he was in- 
vited to give an account of past transactions ; in his left 
hand was a short stick to which was fastened a scalp. 
He arose and spoke as follows ; Father, I have said 
Father, althoush, indeed, I dd not know why I am to 
call him so, having never knowii any other father tfian 
the French, andconsidering the English only as Brothers. 
But as this name is also imposed upon us, I shall make 
use of it, and say, Father, some time ago, you put a war 
hatchet into my hands, saying. *Take this weapon and 
try it on the heads of my enemies, the Long Knives, and 
let me afterwsnrds know if it was sharp and good.' Fa- 
ther, at the time when you gave me this wes^pon, I had 
neither cause nor inclination to go to war against a people 
who had done me no injury ; yet in obedience to you, who 
say you are my father, and call me your child, I received 
the hatchet ; well knowing, that if I did not obey, you 
would withold from me the necessaries of life, without 
which I could not subsist, and which are not elsewhere to 
be procured, but at the house of my father. — you may 
perhaps think me a fool, for risking my life at your 
bidding, in a cause too, by which I have no prospect of 
gaining any thing ; for it is your cause and not noine. 
It is your concern to fight the Long-Knives ; you have 
raised a quarrel amongst yourselves, and you ought 
yourselves to fight it out. You should not con. pel your 
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eMldrai, the Indians, to expose tfaooiselyes to cbnger, 
for your sakes. 

Father ; many lives have already been lost on your 
account ; — Nations have suffered, and been weakened ! — 
children have lost patents! — ^brothers and relatives ! — 
wives have lost husbands ! — It is not known how many 
more may perish before your war will be at an end I — 
Father, I have saidf that you may perhiq)6, think roe a 
fool, for thus thoughtlessly rushing on your enemy ! — 
Do not believe this, father ; think not that I want s^ose 
to convince n^, that although you now pretend to keep 
up a perpetual enmity to the Long-Knives, you may ba- 
fore long conclude a peace with them. Father, you say 
you love your children, the Indians. — This you have 
often told them, and indeed it is your interest to say so 
to them, that you may have them at your service. Bat, 
father, who of us can believe that you love a people of a 
different color from your own, better than those who 
have a white skin like yourselves 7 Father, pay atten- 
tion to what I am going to say. While you, father, are 
setting me (meanin^j^ the Indians in general), on your 
enemy, much in the same manner, as a hunter sets his 
dog on the game ; while I am in the act of ruining on 
fliat enemy of yours, with the bloody destructive weapon 
you gave me, I may, perchance, happen to look back 
to the place from whence you started me ; and what 
shall I see ? Perhaps I may see my father shaking 
hands with the Long-Knives ; yes with these very peo- 
ple he now calls his ^lemies. I may there see him 
laugh at my folly, for having obeyed his orders ; and 
yet I am now risking my life at his command ! Father, 
keep what I have said in remembrance. Now, Father, 
here is what has been done with the hatchet you gave 
ine, (with these words he handed the stick to the com- 
mandant, with the scalp upon it, above mentioned^ I 
have done with the hatchet what you ordered me to ao, 
and found it sharp. Nevertheless I did not do all that 
1 might have done. No, I did not, my heart failed 
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widiinme} Ifeltcompagrionforyoureneiiiy: Innocence 
(helpless women and children) had no part in your 
quarrels; theiefMre I distinguished — I ^ared, I took 
some live JUsh, which, while I was bringing to you, I 
sfHed one ofyour large canoes, on which Iputitforyou. 
In a few dajrs you will recover this ftesh, and find that 
the skin is of the same color with your own. Father, 
I hope you will not destroy what I have saved. You, 
father, have the means of preserving that which with 
me would perish for want. The warrior is poor, and 
his cabin is always empty ; but your house, father, is 
dways full." 



THE ANSWER OF LITTLE TURTLE THE CHIEF OF 
THE MLA.MIS TO M. VOLNEY. 

The answer of Little Turtle the chief of the Miamis 
to H. Volney who asked him what prevented him from 
living among the whites, and if he were not more com- 
fortable in Philadelphia, than upon the bante of the 
Wabash. 

" Taking all things," he said, ** together, you have 
die advantage over us ; but here 1 am deaf and dumb, I 
do not talk your language ; I can neither hear, nor make 
myself heard. When I walk throi^h the streets, I see 
every person iu his shop employed about something : 
one makes shoes, another hats, a third sells cloth, and 
every one Uves by his labor. I say to myself, which of 
all these things can you do ; not one. I can make a bow 
or an arrow, catch fish, kill game, and go to war ; but 
none of these is of any use here. To learn what is done 
here would require a long time, *'old age comes on.'* 
" I should be a piece of furniture useless to my nation, 
useless to the ndiites, useless to my^lf. I must return 
to my own country.** 
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THE SPEECH OP RED JACKET, THE SENECA CHDBP 
TO A MISSIONARY. 

Groveraor De Witt Clinton, in his most valaable dis* 
course b^>re the Historical Society of New York, tbu5 
notices Red Jacket : — "Within a few years, an extia^ 
ordinary orator has risen among the Senecas ; his real 
name is Saguaha. Without the advantages of illustri* 
ous descent, and with no extraordinary talents for war, 
he has attained the first distinctions in the nation by the 
force of his eloquence." 

After the missionary had done speaking, the Indi ns 
conferred together about two hours, by themselves, when 
they gave an answer by Red- Jacket, which follows, and 
which is, perhaps, the chef d'oBUvre of Indian oratory. 

" Friend and Brother, it was the will of the Great 
Spirit that we should meet together this day. He orders 
nU things, and he has given us a fine day for our coun* 
ciL He has taken his garment from before the Sun« 
and caused it to shine with brightness on us. Our eye9 
are opened, that we see clearly : our ears are unstopped, 
that we have been able to hear distinctly the words that 
you have spoken ; for all these favors we thank the 
Great Spirit, and him only. 

" Brother, this council fire was kindled by you ; it 
was at your request that we came together at this time ; 
we have listen^ with attention to what you have said ; 
you requested us to speak our minds freely ; this givfs 
US great joy, for we now consider that we stand up* 
right before you, and can speak what we think ; all 
have heard your voice, and all speak to you as one man ; 
our minds are agreed. 

" Brother, you say you want an answer to your talk 
before you leave this place. It is right you should 
have one, as you are a ^reat distance from home, and 
we do not wish to detam you ; but we will finst look 
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back a little, and tell you what our father have told us, 
and what we have heard from the white people. 

•* Brother, listen to what we say. There was a tinae 
when our forefathers owned this great land. Their 
seats extended from the rising to the setting sun. The 
Great Spirit had made it for the use of the Indians. He 
bad created the buffalo, tlie deer, and other animals for 
food. He had made the bear and the betiver, and their 
skins served us for clothing. He had scattered them 
over the country, and taught us how to take them. He 
bad caused the earth to pnKluce com for bread, all this 
he had done for his red children, because he loved them. 
If we had any disputes about bunting grounds, they 
were generally settled without the shedding of much 
blood ; but an evil day came upon us ; your forefathers 
crossed the great waters, and landed on this island. 
Their numbers were small ; they found tribes, and not 
enemies ; they told us they had fled from their own 
country for fear of wicked men, and come here to enjcy 
their religions. They asked for a small seat ; we took 
pity on them, granted their request, and they sat down 
among us ; we gave them com and meat ; they gave us 
poison in return. 

** The white people had now found our country tidings 
were carried back, and more came among us ; yet we 
did not fear them, we took them to be fri«ids; they 
called us brothers ; we believed them, and gave them a 
larger seat. At length their numbers had greatly in- 
creased ; they wanted more land ; they wanted our 
country. Our eyes were opened, and our minds became 
uneasy. Wars took place; Indians were hired to fight 
against Indians ; and many of our people were destroyed. 
They also brought strong liquors among us ; it was 
strong and powerful, and has slain thousands. 

•* Brother, our seats were once large, and yours were 
very small ; you have now become a great people, and 
we have scarcely a place left to spread our blankets ; 
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you have got our country, bat are not satisfied ; you 
want to force your reli|2riou upon us. 

^ Brother, continue to listen. You say that you are 
sent to instruct us how to worship the Chreat Spirii 
agretiable to his mind, and if we do not take hold of the 
religion you white people teach, we shall be unhaj^y 
hereafter ; you say that you are right, and we are lost ; 
how do we knovir this to be true. We understand thai 
your religion is written in a book ; if it was intended for 
us as well as you, why has not the Great Spirit given 
it to us, and not only to us, but why did he not give 
to our forefathers the knowledge of that book, with the 
means of understanding it rightly? we only know what 
you tell us about it ; how shall we know when to b&> 
here, being so often deceived by the white people ? 

" Brother, you say there is but one way to worship 
and serve the Great Spirit ; if there is but one religion, 
why do you white people differ so much about it. Why 
not all agree, as you can all read the book ? 

" Brother, we do not understand these things ; we 
are told that your religion was given to your forefathers, 
and has been handed down from father to son. We 
also have a religion which was given to our forefathers, 
and has been handed down to us their children. We 
worship that way. It teaches us to be thankful for all 
the favors we receive ; to love each other^ and to be 
united ; we never quarrel about religion. 

" Brother, the Great Spirit has made us all ; but he has 
made a great difference between his white and red chil- 
dren, he has given us a different complexion, and differ- 
ent customs ; to you he has given the arts ; to these he 
has not opened our eyes ; we know these things to be 
true. Since he has made so great a difference between 
us in other things, why may we not conclude that he 
has given us a different religion according to our under- 
standing ; the Great Spirit does right; he knows what 
is best for his children ; we are satisfi^. 
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^Brdther, we da not wish to destroy yoar leligioni or 
take it from you ; we only want to enjoy our own. 

^ Brother, you say, that you have not come to get our 
land or our money, but to enlighten our minds. I will 
now tell you that I have been at your meetings, and 
saw you collecting money from the meeting. I cannot 
tell what this money was intended for, but suppose it 
was for your minister, and if we should conform to your 
way of thinking, perhaps you may want some from us. 

'^ Brother, we are told that you have been preaching' 
to wkite people in this place ; these people are our nei^h* 
hours, we are acquainted with them ; we will wait a 
little while and see what effect your preaching has upon 
them.'' 

In alluding to the crucifixion of our Saviour he said, 
on some other occasion, 

"Brother, if your white men murdered the son of the 
Great Spirit, we Indians had nothing to do with it, and 
it is none of our affair. If he had come among us we 
would not have killed him ; we would have treated him 
well, you must make amends for that crime yourselves.'' 



SPEECH OF RED JACKET. 

The witch doctrine of the Senecas was much ridiculed 
by some of the Americans, to which Red Jacket thus 
aptly alludes in a speech which he made while on the 
stand giving evidence against a woman who was believed 
to be a witch, and who for that crime was put to death 
by the Indians themselves : 

"What ! do you denounce us as fook and bigots, be- 
cause we still continue to believe that which you your- 
selves sedulously inculcated two centuries ago ? your 
divines have thundered this doctrine from the pulpit, your 
judges have pronounced it from the bench, your courts 
of jijstice have sanctioned it with the formalities of law, 
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ftBd yon woald oow ponMi oar tmibrtanatebretticr (he 
that killed tl^ woman) for adherence to the superstitiont 
of his &theis ! Go to Salem! Look at the records of 
your gOFenunent, and you will find hundreds executed 
ior the very crime which has called forth the sentence 
of condemnation upon this woman, and drawn down the 
ami of vengeance upon her. What have your brothers 
done mere Sian the mlers of your people have done? and 
whi^ crime hasthis man committed by executing, in a 
aammary way, the laws of his country, and the injune- 
tioDsofhisGod?'' 



SPEECH OF FARMER'S BROTHER, A SENECA CHIEF, 
IN A COUNCIL AT GENESEER IVER, IN 1798. 

** Brothers, as you are once more assembled in councfl 
for the purpose of doing honor to yourselves and justice 
to your country, we, your brothers, the sachems, chie&, 
and warriors of the Seneca nation, request you to open 
your ears and give attention to our voice and wish. You 
will recollect the late contest between you and your 
father, the great king of England. This contest threw the 
inhabitants of this whole island into a great tumult, 
and commotion like a raging whirlwind, which tears up 
the trees, and tosses to and ko the leaves, so that no one 
knows from whence they come, or where they will fall. 
This whirlwind was so directed by the Great Spirit 
above, as to throw into our arms two of our infant chil- 
dren, Jasper Parrish, and Horatio Jones. We adopted 
them into our families, and made them our children. 
We loved them and nourished them. They lived with 
us many years ; at length the Great Spirit spoke to the 
whirlwind, and it was still. A clear and an uninter- 
rupted sky appeared. The path of peace was opened, 
and the chain of friendship was once more made bright. 
Then these our adopted children left us, to seek their 
relations ; we wishea them to remain among us, and 
2V 
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promised, if they would return and live in out dotthtrjr, 
to give each of them, a seat of land for them andtheir 
Chudren to sit down upon. They have returned, and 
have, for several years past, been serviceable as inter- 
preters. We still feel our hearts beat with affection for 
them, and now wish to fulfill ihe promise we made 
them, and reward them for their services. We have 
therefore, made up our minds to give them a seat of two 
square miles of land, lying on the outlets <rf Lake Erie, 
about three miles below Black Rock, beginning at the 
mouth of a creek known by the name of Scyguoydes 
cieek, running one mile from the Niagara River up said 
creek, ihence northerly as the river runs, two miles, to 
the place of be^ning, so as to contain two square miles. 
We have now made known to you our minds. We ex^ 
pect and earnestly request that you will permit our 
firiends to receive this our gift,, and will make the same 
good to them, according to the laws and customs of your 
nation. Why should you hesitate to make our minds 
easy with re^rd to this our request. To you it is but 
a little thing ; and have you not complied with the re- 

?uest and confirmed the gifls of our brothers the 
)neidas, the Onondagas, and Cayugas to their inter- 
preters ? and shall we ask and not be heard ? We send 
you this our speech, to which we expect your answer 
before the breaking up of our Great CouncU fire." 



SPfiECH OF CORNPLANT. 

The Speech of Cornplant, to President Washington, at 
Philadelphia, in the year 1790 

" Father ; the voice of the Seneca nations speaks to 
you ; the great counsellor, in whose heart the wise men 
of all the thirteen fires (13 U. S.) have placed their 
wisdom. It may be very small in your ears, and we, 
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dberefiyre, entreat joa to heiirkn witk attention ; for we 
woe able to speak of things which are to us very great 

^' When your army entered the country of the Six 
Nationsy we called yon die town destro3rer ; to this day, 
^Th^i this name is heard, our women look behind and 
mm pale, and our children cling close to the necks of 
their mothers. 

When our chiefi returned from Fort Stanvix and 
laid before our council what had been done there, our 
nation was surprised to hear how great a country yoo 
had compelled them to jrive up to you, withoi^ your 
paying to us any thing for it ; every one said, that your 
hearts were yet swelled with resentment against us for 
what had happened during the war, but that one day you 
would consioer it with more kindness. We asked each 
other, what have we done to deserve such severe chas^ 
tieement? 

" Father ; when you kindled your 13 fires separately, 
the wise men assembled at them told us you were all 
brothers ; the children of one great father, who regarded 
the red people as his children. They called us brothers, 
and invited us to his protection. They told us that he 
resided beyond the great water where the sun first rises ; 
and that he was a kinc: whose power no people could 
resist, and that his goodness was as bright as the sun. 
What they said went to our hearts, we accepted the in- 
vitation, and promised to obey him. What the Seneca 
nation promises, they faithfully perform. When you re- 
fiised oDcdience to that king, he conmianded us to assist 
his beloved men in making you sober. In obeying him 
we did no more than yourselves had led us to promise.^ 
" We were deceived ; but your people teaching us to 
confide in that king, had helped to deceive us ; and we 
now appeal to your heart Is all the blame ours ?'' 

^ Father ; when we saw that we had been deceived, 
and heard the invitation which you gave us to draw 
near to the fire you had kindled, and talk with you 
concerning peace, we made haste towards it : you told us 
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jtm could crarii ns to nothing ; and yon demanded fimn 
U8 a great ooontiy, as the price of that peace which you 
had off&Kd to ns ; as if onr want of steogth had de- 
stroyed our rights. Onr chiefs bad felt your power, and 
were unable to couiend against you, and tbey theief<H3e^ 
gave up that country. What they agreed has bound 
our nation, but your anger against us must by this time 
be cooled, and although our i^ength is not increased, 
nor your power become l«w, we ask you to consider 
calmly. v\ ere the terms dictated to us by your com- 
ndsionefS reasonable and just ?'' 



SPEECH OF TECUMSEH 

Speech of Tecumseh in a council at Yincennes, upon 
the 12th August, 1810, before GroveriiOT Harrison. 

" It is true I am a Shawanee. My forefathers were 
warriors. Their son is a warrior Prom them I only 
take my existence ; from my tribe I take nothing. I am 
the maker of my own fortune ; and, that I could make 
that of my red people, and of my country, as great as the 
conceptions of my mind, when I think of the Spirit that 
rules the universe. I would not then come to Governor 
Harrison, to ask him to tear the treaty, and to obliterate 
the landmark ; but I would say to him, sir, you have 
liberty to return to your own country. 

" The being within, communing with past ages, tells 
me, that once, nor until lately, there was no white men 
on this continent. That it th^n belonged all to red men , 
children of the same parents, placed on it by the Great 
Spirit that made them, to keep it, to traveflse it, to enjoy 
its productions, and to fill it with the same race. Once 
a happy race. Since, made miserable by the white peo- 
ple, who are never contented, but always encroaching. 
The way, and the only way to check and stop this evil, 
is, for all the red men to unite in claiming a common and 
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equal right in the land, as it was at first, and should be 
3ret: for it never was divided, but belongs to all, for the 
use of each. That no part has a ris^ht to sell, even to 
each o&er, much less to strati^rs: those who want all, 
Mid will not do with lass. The white people have no 
right to take the land from the Indians, b^^ause they had 
it first ; it is theirs. They may sell, but all must join. 
Any sale not made by all is not valid. The late sale 
is bad. It was made by a part only. Part do not know 
how to sell. It requires ail to make a bar^in for all. 
All red men have equal rights to the unoccupied land. 
The right of occupancy is as good in one place as in 
another. There cannot be two occupations in the same 
place. The first excludes all others. It is not so in 
hunting or travelling ; for there the same ground will 
serve many, as they may follow each other all day ; but 
the camp is stationary, and that is occupancy. It belongs 
to the first who sits down on his blanket or skins, whidi 
he has thrown on the ground, and until he leaves it no 
other has a right." 

The following characteristic circumstance occurred at 
one of the meetings at Vincennes. After Tecumseh 
had made a speech to Governor Harrison, and was about 
to seat himself in a chair, he observed that none had 
been placed for him. One was immediately ordered by 
the Cfovernor, and as the interpreter handed it to him, 
he said, " Your father requests you to take a chair."'* 
My father ?" says Tecumseh, with great indignity of ex- 
pression, " the sun is my father, and the earth is my moth- 
er ; and on her bosom I will repose ;" and immediate- 
ly seated himself, in the Indian manner, upon the 
ground. * 
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SPEECH OF BLACK THUNDER. 

" The speech of Black Thunder, or Mackanatoimiakee, 
generaHjr styled the patriarch of the Fox tribe, before the 
AmericaQ Commissioners who had assembled many 
chiefe at a place called the Portage, July, 1815. He 
rose andaddressed himself thus, to the commissioner who 
opened the talk: 

" My father, restrain your feelings, and hear calmly 
what I shall say. I shall say it plainly. I shall not 
speak with fear and trembling. I have never injured 
you, and iunocence can feel no fear. I turn to you all, 
red skins and white skins — where is the man who will 
appear as my accuser 7 father, I understand not clearly 
how things are working. I have just been set at liberty. 
Am I aoain to be plunged into bondage ; but I am inca- 
pable of change. You may, perhaps, l^ ignorant of what 
I tell you ; but it is a truth, which I call heaven and 
earth to witness. It is a fact which can easily be proved, 
that I have be«n assailed in almost every possible way 
thai pride, fear, feeling, or interest could touch me — that 
I have been pushed to the last to raise the tomahawk 
against you; but all in vain. I never could be made to 
feel that you were my enemy. If this be the conductrof 
an enemy, I shall never be your friend. .You are ac- 
quainted with my removal from prairie des chienurs. I 
went and formed a settlement, and called my warriors 
around. We took counsel, and from that counsel we 
never have departed. We smoked, and resolved to make 
common cause with the United States. I sent you the 
pipe— it resembled this— and I sent it by the Missouri, 
that the Indians of the Mississippi might not know what 
we were doing. You received it. I then told you that 
your friends should be my friends — that your enemies 
should be my enemies— and that I only awaited your 
signal to make war. If this be the conduct of an enemy, 
I shall never be your friend. Why do I tell you this ? 
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Because it is a truth, and a melancholy truth, that the 
good things which men do are c^ten buried in the 
ground, while their evil deecb are stripped naked, and 
exposed to the world : when I came here, I came to you 
in fnendship. I little thought I should have to defend 
myself. 1 have no defence to make. If I were guilty, 
I should have oome prepared ; but 1 have ever held you 
by the hand, and I am come without excuses. If I had 
fought arainst you, I would have told you so ; but I 
have nothing now to say here in your councils, except 
to repeat what I said before to my Great Father, the 
I»resident of your nation. You heard it, and no doubt 
remember it. It was simply this. My lands can never 
be surrendered ; I was cheated, and basely cheated, in 
the contract ; I will not surrender my country, but with 
my life. Again I call heaven and earth to witness, and 
I smoke this pipe in evidence of my sincerity. If you 
are sincere, you will receive it from me. My only de- 
sire is, tliat we should smoke it together— that I should 
grasp your sacred hand : and I claim for myself and my 
tribe the protection of your country. When this pipe 
touches your lip, may it operate as a blessing upon all 
my tribe. May the smoke rise like a cloud, and carry 
away with it all the animosities which have arisen be- 
tween us." 



SPEECH OF METEA. 

The speech of Metea, chief of the Pottowattomies, at 
Chicago, before Governor Cass, against selling land. 

** My father, we have listened to what you have said. 
We shall now retire to our camps and consult on it. 
You will hear nothing more from us at present. We 
met you here to day because we had promised it, to tell 
you our minds, and what we have agreed upon among 
ourselves. 
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^ Yoa will listmi to as with a good nnnd, and beliere 
what we say. Yoa know that we first came to this 
country, a l<H)g time ago, and when we sat ourselyes 
down upon it, we met widi a great many haidships and 
difficulties. Oar country then was very large, but it 
has dwindled away to a small spot, and you wish to 
purchase that 7 This has caused us to reflect mucli 
upon what is goinsr forward. You know your children. 
Since you first came among them, they have listened to 
your words, with an attentive ear, and have always 
hearkened to your counsels, whenever you have had a 
proposal to make to us, whenever you have had a favcnr 
to ask of us, we have always lent a favorable ear, and 
our invariable answer has been 'yes.' lliis you know. 
A long time has passed since we first came on our lands, 
and our old people have all sunk into their graves. 
They had sense. We are all young and fooli^, and 
do not wish to do any thing that they would not approve, 
were they living. We are fearful we shall offi^d their 
^rits, if we sell our lands ; and we are fearful we shall 
offend you, if we do not sell them. This -has caused 
us great perplexity of thought, because we have coun- 
selled among ourselves, and do not know how we can 
part with the land- Our country was given to us by 
the Great Spirit, who gave it to us to hunt upon, to 
make our corn-fields upon, to live upon, and to make 
down our beds upon when we die. And he would 
never forgive us, should we bai^ain it away. When 
you first spoke to us for lands at St. Mary's, we said we 
nad a little, and agreed to sell yon a piece of it ; but we 
told you we could spare no morfe. Now you ask us 
again. You are never satisfied ! We have sold you a 
great tract of land, already ; but it is not enough ! We 
sold it to you for the benefit of yonr children, to farm 
and to live upon. We have now but little left We 
shall want it all for ourselves. We know not how long 
we may live, and we wish to have some lands for our 
Chikken to hunt upon. You ue gradually taking away 
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mir hunting grounds. Your children are driving us 
before them. We are ^wing uneasy. What lands 
you have, you may retain for ever ; but we shidl sell no 
more. You think, perhaps, that I speak in passion ; but 
my heart is ^ood towaras you. I speak like one of 
your own children. I am an Indian, a red skin, and 
live by hunting and fishing, but my country is alreadv 
too small ; and I do not know how to bring up my chil- 
dren, if I give it all away. We sold vou a fine tract of 
land at St. Mary's. We said to you tnen it was enough 
to satisfy your children, and the last we should sell ; 
luid we thought it would be the last you would ask for. 
We have now told you what we had to say. It is what 
was determined on m a council among ourselves ; and 
what I have spoken is the voice of my nation. On this 
account, all our people have come here to listen to me ; 
but do not think we have a bad opinion of you. Where, 
should we get a bad opinion of you ? We speak to you 
with a good heart, and the feelings of a friend. You 
are acquainted with this piece of land — the country we 
live in. Shall we give it up? Take notice it is a 
small piece of land, and if we give it away, what will 
become of us? 

" The Great Spirit, who has provided it for our use. 
allows us to keep it, to bring up our young men and 
support our families. We should incur his anger, if we 
bartered it away. If we had more land, you should get 
more; but our land has been wasting away ever since 
the white people became our neightours, and we have 
now hardly enough left to cover the bones of our tribes; 
you are in the midst of your red children. What is due 
to us in money we wish, and I will receive at this place ; 
and we want nothing more. We shall shake hands 
with you. Behold our warriors, our women, and chil- 
dren ; take pity on us and on our words." 
22 
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SPEECH OF KEEWTAGOUSHKUM. 

A historical speech of Keewatgoushkum, a chief of the 
Ottawa nation, at the time of the Chicago treaty, 

^ My father, listen to me ! The first white people 
teen by us were the French. When they first ventured 
into these lakes, they hailed us as children ; they came 
with presetits and promises of pence, and we took them 
by the hand. We gave them what thev wanted, and 
initiated them into our mode of life, whicn they readily 
fell into. After some time, durins: which we had be- 
come well acquainted, we embraced their father, (tho 
king of France) as our father. Shortly after, the peo- 
ple that wear red coats (the English) came, to this coun- 
try, and overthrew the French, and they extended their 
hand to us in friendship. As soon as the French were 
overthrown, the British told us, ^ we will clothe you in 
the same manner the French did. We will supply you 
with all you want, and will purchase all your peltries, as 
they did /' Sure enough ! After the British took posses- 
sion of the country, it was reported that another people, 
who wore white clothes, hadarisen and driven the British 
out of the land. These people we first met at Green- 
ville, (in 1795 to treat with General Wayne) and took 
them by the hand. When the Indians first met the 
American chief (Wayne) in council, there were but few 
Ottawas present; but he said to them,* when I sit my- 
self down at Detroit, you will all see me.' Shortly afier, 
he arrived at Detroit. Proclamations were then made for 
all the Indians to come in. We were told (by the gen- 
eral,) * the reason why I do not push those British fur- 
ther, is that we may not forget their examjde in giving 
you presents of cloth, arms, ammunition, and whatever 
else you may require.' Sure enough ! The first time, 
we were clothed with great liberality. You gave us 
itioudSy guns, ammunition, and many other things we 
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Stood in need o^ and said, ' this is the way you may al- 
ways expect to be used.' It was also said, that when- 
ever we were in great necessity, you would help us. — 
When the Indians on the Maumee were first about to 
sdl their lands, we heard it with both ears, but we never 
received a dollar. The Chippewas, the Pottowattomies, 
and the Ottowas, were originally but one nation. We 
separated from each other near Miehilmackinac. We 
were related by the t es of blood, lan^a^, and interest; 
but in the course of a long time these things have been 
foi^otten, and both nations have sold their lands, without 
consulting us. Our brothers, the Chippewas, haveiUso 
sold you a lai^ tract of land at Saganan. P^Iears 
const ;ntly passing through the country, but we received 
neither invitation nor money. It is surprising: that the 
Pottowattomies, Ottowas, and Chippewas, who are all 
one nation, diould sell their lands without giving each 
other notice. Have we then degenerated so much that 
we can no longer tru^ one another? Perhaps the Pot* 
towi^tomies may think I have come here on a begginff 
journey, that I wish to claim a share of lands to which 
my people are not entitled. I tell them it is not so. We 
hiure neF^ begged, and shall not now commence. W hen 
i went to DeUoit last fall, Governor Cass told me to 
come to this place, at this time, and listen to what he had 
to ^ry in council. As we live a great way in the woods, 
and never see whit^ people except in the fall, when the 
traders come among us, we have not so many opportu- 
nities to profit by this intercourse as our neighbour, and 
to get what necessaries we require ; but we make out to 
live independently, and tmde upon our own lands. We 
have, heretofore, received nothing less than justice from 
the Americans, and all we expect, in the present treaty, 
is a full proportion of the money and goods." 
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SPEECH OF BLACK HAWK WHEN HE SURteN- 

DERED HIMSELF TO THE AGENT AT 

PRAIRIE DU CHIEN. 

^ Yoa have taken me prisoner with all my wurrioia. 
I am maeh grieved, for 1 expected, if I did no< defeat 
you, to holdontmoch lon^r, and five you moretrouble 
before 1 surrendered. I tned hard to Inring you into am* 
bu^ but your last eeneral understands Indian filing; 
i ^tormined to rvm on you, and fight you face to foce, 
I fought hard. But your rans were well aimed. The 
bullets flew like binls in me air, and whizzed by our 
ears like the wind through the trees in winter. My war- 
riors fell aiound me ; it b^;an to look dismal. I saw 
my evil day i^ hand* The sun rose dim on us in the 
momit^, and at night it sank in a dark cloud, and look- 
ed like a bdl of fire. That was the last sun that aboom 
on Black Hawk. His heart is dead, and no lonmr beaH 
quick in his bosom. He is now a prisoner to me while 
men ; they will do with him as they wish. But be enu 
stand torture, and is not afraid of death. He is no cow* 
ard. Black Hawk is an Indian. 
) '' He has done nothing for which an Indian ou^t to 
be ashamed. He has fought for his countrymen, the 
squaws and papooses, against white men, who came^ 
year i^r year, to cheat them and take away their hiadft. 
You know the cause of our making, war. It is known 
to all white men. They ou^t to be ashamed of it. The 
wiiite men despise the Indians, and drire them frooi 
&eir homes. Bat the Indians are not deceitful. The 
white men speak bad of the Indian, and look at him 
spitefully. But the Indian does not tell lies -, Indiaos 
dbnot steal. 

^< An Indian, who is as bad as the white men could 
not live in our nation ; he would be put to death, and 
eat up by the wolves. The white men are bad school- 
masters ; they carry false looks, and deal in false ac- 
tions ; they smile in the face of the pocnr Indian to cheat 
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Ittm ; they aliake them by the hand to gain their confi- 
dence, to make them drank, to deceive them, and rain 
oar wives. We toid them to let us alone, and keep 
away from us; but they followed on, and beset our 
paths, and they coiled tliemselves among us, like the 
snake. They poisoned us by their touch. We are not 
-safe. We lived in danger. * We were becoming like 
Ifaem, h3^pocrites and liars, adulterers and lazy drones^ 
all talkers, and no workers. We looked up to the Great 
Spirit. We went to our father. We were encouraged. 
His great coaneil gave us &ir words and big promises, 
hot we got no satisfaction, tilings were growing worse. 
There were no 'deer in the forest Tke opossum and 
beaver were fied ; the springs weve drying up, and our 
'9quaW9 and papooses without victuals to keep theia 
from starvimr ; we called a great council, and built a 
kirge file. The spirit of our fathers arose and spoke to 
us to avenge our wrongs or die. We all spoke before 
the council fire. It was warm and pleasant. We set 
fip the war whoop, and dug up thetomakawk ; our knives 
were ready, and the heart of Blcu^k Hawk swelled high 
in his bosom, when he led his warriors to battle. He is 
satisfied. He will go to the world of spirits contented. 
He has done his duty. His fatlier will meet him, there, 
and commend him. 

*^ Black Hawk is a (me Indian, and disdains to cry 
like a woman. He feels for his wife, his children, and 
friends. But he does not care for himself He cares for 
the nation and the Indians. They will suffer. He la- 
ments their fate. The white men do not scalp the head; 
but they do worse— Ihey poison the heart ; ii is not pure 
with them. His countrymen will not be scalpetl, but 
they will, in a few years, become like the white men, so 
that you can't trust them, and there must be, as in the 
white settlements, nearly as many officers as men, to 
take care of them and keep them in order. 

" Farewell, my nation ! Black Hawk tried to save you, 
and avenge your wrongs. He drank the blood of some 

22* 
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of the ^nrUtw. He hM been taken primtter, and Ua 
piMis aie 8tqi)Md. He can do no more. He is near hia 
end. Hie san is setting, and he will riae no moie. Fam- 
'WBll to Black HawkJ' 



SPEECH OF THE ON0NDA6AS AND CAYDOIS TO THS 
TWO GOVEBKORS OF VIRGINIA AND NEW YOBK. 

^^Brother Goriaar^-Your Sachem (meaning the king) 
18 a great Sacbeoii and we are but a small peofrie : whm 
the Bni^idi came in first to Manhattan ^New Y<Hrk) 
Aragiske (Yirginta) and to Yakoknou^ary, (Maryland) 
Aiey were than bat^a mall people, and we weis great 
Ibea ; because we fouin you a good people, we ^mted 
you kindly and gave you land ; we hope then^re now 
that you are great and we small, you will protect us 
6om the Freneh. If you do not we shall lose all oar 
hunting and beaTers, the French will get all our be»^ 
rers. The reason they are now angry with us^ is be- 
cause we carry our bearer to our b^thrai. We hecwe 
put our lands and ourselves under tte protection of the 
great Duke of York, the brother of your great Sachem, 
who is likewise a great Sachem. We have annexed the 
Susquehanna River, which was won by the sw<mlf to 
didr government ; and we desire it may be a branch of 
the great tree Aat grows in this place; the top of which 
reaches the sun, and its branches shelter us from the 
French and all other nations. Our fire bums in your 
houses, and your fire burns with us ; we desire it may be 
80 alwajrs. Alt we will ikH that any of the great Penn's 
people s^e upon the Susquehanna River, for we have 
no other land for our chiklren ; our young men are sol- 
diers, and when they are provoked they are like wolves 
in the woods, as you, Sachem of Virginia, very well 
know. We have {Nit ourselves under £e great Snchem 
Oharies, that lives on the other side of the great lake (the 
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JkllaBlie OoMa ;) we give theoe two whitt d i ew ed dcnr 
ekiiis to send to the great Sacheaii that he oaay write on 
theoi, and put a great red seal to them, to confinn what 
we now do, aad put the Suaqaehaiua River and all the 
rest of our land under the great Duke of York, and give 
that land to none else. Our brethren, his people, have 
been like fibbers to our wives and children, uid have 
fliven us bread wh^i we were in need of it ; we will not 
therefore join ourselves or oar land to any other gortnir 
ment bat this. We desire Corlear,* our governor, may 
send this oar proposition to the great Sachem Charles 
who dwells oa the other side of the ffreat lake, with this 
britofwampnm, aad this other smallbelt, to the Dukeof 
York his brother, and we give you Corlear this beaver 
that yoa may seiul over the proposition. 

^ You great man of Virginia, we let you know that the 
mat Peon did speak to us here, in Corlear^ boiise, by 
hisa^^eiiti, and ctesired to buy the Susquehanna River of 
tts; but we would not hearken to hitn, for we had fiis- 
teiied it to this government. 

<^ We desire you therefore to bear witness of what we 
. 4oiiow, aad that we now confirm what we have done be- 
fore ; let your friend that lives on the other side of the 
f;reat lake, know this, that we, being free pe(»>le, though 
united to the English, and may give our land to the Sa- 
chem we like beat; we give this teaver to remember what 
wesay.** 

Oa the arrival of the Senecas they addressed Lord 
Howard in the following manner : 

^ We have heard and understood what mischief has 
been done in Virginia ; we have it perfect as if it were 
on our finger's end. O Corlear! we thank you for 
having been our intercessor, so that the axe has not Mi- 
en on us ; and you, Assarigoa, Great Sachem of Vim- 
aia, we thank you for burying all evil in the pit. We 



* The Bame they gave the €k>veraor of New York. 
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are informed that (he Mohawks, Oneydoes, Onondaga^, 
and Cayugas, have buried them already. Now we that 
live remotest off, are come to do the same, and to inohide 
in the chain the Cahnowas your friends. We desire 
therefor^ that an axe on our part may be buried with 
one of Assariffoa's. O Corlear, O C'orlear! we thank you 
for lajring hold of one end of the aire ; and we thank you, 
great Governor of Vii^nia, not only for throwing amde 
the axe, but more especially for your putting all evil 
fifom your heart. Now we have a new chain, a strong 
and a straight chain that cannot be broken ; the tree m 
peace is planted so firmly, that it cannot be removed ; let 
us on both sides hold the chain fast. We understand 
what you said of the great Sachem that lives on the 
other side of the great water. You tell us that the Cah- 
nowas will come hither to strengthen the chain ; let 
them not make any excuse that ti.ey are old and feeble, 
or that their feet are sore. If the old Sachem cannot, let 
the young men come ; we shall not fail to come hither, 
though we live farthest off, and then the new chain will 
be stronger and brighter. We understand that because 
of the mischief that has been done to the people ami 
castles of Virginia and Maryland, we must not come to 
the heads of your rivers, nor near your plantations, but 
keep on the foot of the mountains, for there we lay down 
our arms as friends ; we shall not be trusted for the fu- 
ture, but looked on as robbers. 

We agree, however, to the proposition, and shall whol- 
ly stay away from Virginia. And then we do no grati- 
tude to Corlear, who has been at so great pains to per- 
suade your great Governor of Virginia to forget what is 
past ; you are wise in giving ear to Corlear's advice, fiw: 
we shall now go a path which was never trod before. 
We have now clone speaking to Corlear and the govern- 
or of Virginia, let the chain be forever kept deer aiad 
bright by' him, and we shall do the same. 

"The other nations from the Mohawk's country to the 
Cayugas have delivered up the Susquehanna River, and 
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all Am orantty to Corlear's govrnznnmt : we oonfina 
-wiiat thef have doiie by giving this belt." 

On another oceaeion tl^ Seneeas replied to Lord How* 
aid irt Albany, when niesseDgers had arriFed bom the 
gpovernor of Canada with complainta against, them as fc4- 
Tows: 

'' We were sent for and are come, and have heard whal 
yon said to ns, that Corlear has great complaint of us, 
both from Virginia and Canada ; what they ccmqrfain of 
from Canada may possibly be true, that some of our 
jftmng men hare taken some of their goods, but Younen* 
dio, the goTernor of Canada, is the cause of it. He not 
only permits his people to carry ammunition, giioSy pow- 
der, lead, and axes, to the TicebticebnmoonBy our ene* 
mi€»i but sends them thither on purpose ; these guns 
which he sends, knock our beaver-hunters ou the head, 
and our enemies carry the beaver to Canada, that we 
would have brought our brethren. Our beaver*hunte» 
are sokti^rs, and could bear this no longer. They met 
some French in their wa^ to our enemies, and very near 
them, canying ammunition, which our men took from 
them. This is agreeable to our custom in wars ; and w^ 
may therefore openly own it, though we knownot wheth- 
er it be practiseid by the Christians in such like cases. 

'^ When the governor of Canada speaks to us of the 
chain, he calls us children, and soith, I am your father, 
you roust hold fast the chain, and I will do the same, I 
will protect you as a father doth his children. Is this 
protection, to speak thus with his lips, and at the same 
time to knock us on the head, by assisting our enemies 
with anmiunition ? He always says I am your father, 
and you are my children ; and yet he is angry with his 
children, for taking these goods. But O Corlear ! O 
Assarigoa, we must cmiq)lain to you ; you Corlear are a 
lord, md govern this country ; is it just that our father 
M going to fight with us for these things, or is it well 
done ? We rejoiced when La Sal was sent over the 
flrreat water ; and when Perot was removed, beoai.se they 
bad furnished our enemies with ammunition ; but we 
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«re disappointed in <mr hopes, for we find our enemies 
are still supplied, b this well done 1 Yea he often for- 
bids us to make war on any of the nations with whom 
he trades; and at the same time furnishes them with all 
sorts of ammunition, to enable them to destroy us. 

" Thus far, in answer to the complamt, the governor 
of Canada has made of us to Corlear. 

'' Ck>rlear said to us, that satisfaction must be made to 
the French, for the mischief we have done tbem. 

^ This he said before he had heard our answer. Now 
let him that has inspection over all our countries, on 
whom our eyes are fixed, let him, even Corlear, judge 
and determine. If you say that it must be paid, w*^ shaJl 
pay it, but we cannot live without free beaver hunting. 
Corlear, hear what we say ; we thank you for the duke's 
arms, which you have given us to put in our castles, as 
a defence to them. You command them. Have you 
wandered out of the way, as the governor of Canada 
says? We do not threaten him with war, as he threatens 
us. What shall we do? Shall we nm away, or shall 
we sit still in our houses? What shall we do? We 
speak to him that governs and commands us. 

"Now Corlear and Assarigoa, and all good people here 
present, remember what we have announced to the com- 
plaints of the Governor of Canada ; yea, we wish that 
what we here said, may come to his ears," 



CANASSATIEGO'S SPEECH. 

At a council held in Philadelphia, July, 1742, attend- 
ed by sundry chiefs from the Six Nations, the Del*- 
wares and Folk Indians he thus spoke : 

"Brethren, the Governor and Council,— the other day 
you informed us of the misbehaviour of our cousins, the 
IMawares, with respect to their continuing to claim and 
refusing to remove from some land on the river Dela- 
ware, notwithstanding thdr ancestors had sold it by deed. 
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tmder tlieir bands and seals to the proprietors for a vaU 
uable consideration upwards of fiftjr years ago, and that 
notwithstanding that they themselves had also not many 
years ago, after a long und full examination ratified that 
deed of their ancestors, and gave a fresh one un<fer thar 
hands and seals ; and then you requested us to remove 
them, enforcing your request with a string of wampum. 
Afterwards we laid on the table our own letters of Con- 
rad Weiser, some of our cousins' letters, and the several 
writings to prove the chargne against our cousins, with a 
draft of the land in dispute. We now tell jrou we have 
perused nil these several papers. We see with our own 
eyes that they have been a very unruly people, anri are 
altogether in the wrong in their dealings with you. 

We have concluded to remove them, and oblige them 
to go over the river Delaware, and quit all claim to any 
lands on this side for the future, since they have received 
pay for tliem, and it is gone through their guts long ago. 
To confirm to you that we will see your request execu- 
ted, we lay down this string of wampum in return for 
yours. 

Then turning to the Delawares, holding a belt of 
wampum in his hand, he spoke to them as follows: 

Cousins, — Let the belt of wampum serve to chastise 
you. You ought to be taken by the hait of the head and 
diaken severely, till you recover your senses and become 
sober. You don't know what ground you stand on, nor 
what you are doing. Our brother Onas's* cause is verv 
jn^ and plain, and his intentions are to preserve friend- 
ship ; on the other hand, your cause is bad, your heart 
far from being upright; and you are maliciously bent to 
break tlic chain of friemlship with our brother Onasand 
his people. We have seen with our eyes a deed signed 
by nine of our ancestors about fifty years ago, for 
this very land, and a release signed not many years since 
by some of yourselves and chiefe now living, to the nam- 



* Nam^ of the Governor of Pennsylvania. 
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ber of fifieen or upwards. Bui how cone yoa to take 
upon you, to sell land at all ? We conquered you, we 
nuuie women of you ; you know you afe women, and 
can no more sell land than women ; nor is it fit yoa 
should have the power of selling land, since you would 
abuse it. This land that you claim has gone through 
your guts. You have been furnished with clothes, meat, 
and drink, by the goods paid for it, ^d now you want it 
again like children asyou are. But what matters? Yoa 
sell land in the dark. Did you erer tell us that you had 
sold them land? Did we ever receive any part, even 
the value of a pipe shank from you for it? You hare 
told us a Mind story, that you sent a messenger to us, ta 
inform us of the sale ; but he never came among us, 
nor we never heard any thing about it : this is acting 
in die dark, and very different from the conduct our Six 
Nations observe in the sale of lands; on such occasions 
they give public notice, and invite all the Indians of the 
united nations, and ^ve them all a share of the presents 
they receive for their lands. This is the behaviimr of 
the wisenations. But we find you are none of our blood ; 
you act a di^nct part, not only in this but in other mat- 
ters; your ears are ever open to slanderous reports about 
our brethren ; you receive them with as mudi greedi- 
ness as lewd women receive the embraces <^ bad men ; 
and for all these reasons we charge 3rnu to remove in- 
stantly. We don't give you the liberty to think about 
it. You are wom^, take the advice of a wise man, and 
re.nove immediately. You may remove to the other si(]to 
of the Delaware, where you came from ; but we do not 
know whether, considering how you have demeaned 
yourselves, you will be permitted to live diere, &t whetfa* 
er you have not swallowed that land down your throats, 
as well as the land on this side. We therefore assign 
you two places, to go either to Uzoman or Shamokin ; 
vou may go to either of these places, and then we ^idi 
have you more under our eye, and shall see how you 
behave ; don't deliberate, but remove away and take the 
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belt of wampum. After our just reproof, and absolute 
order to depart from the land, you are now to take notice 
of what we have further to say to you. 

" This string of wampum serves to forbid you, your 
children, and grandchildren to the latest posteiity, for 
ever, meddling m land affairs ; neither you, nor any who 
shall descend from you, are ever hereafter to presume to 
sell any land ; for which purpose you are to preserve this 
string, in memory of what your uncles have this day 
given you in charge. We have some other business to 
&ansact with our brothers ; and therefore depart the coun- 
cil, and consider what has been said to you." 

Canassatiego then spoke to the Council : 

J5re/Aren,— We called at our old friend James Logan, 
in our way to the city, and to our grief we f(»und him 
hid in the bushes, and retired through infirmities from 
public bigness ; we pressed him to leave his retirement, 
and prevail(xl with him to assist once more on our ac- 
count at your councils. We hope, notwithstanding his 
age and the effects x)f a fit of sickness, which we under- 
stand has hurt his constitution, that he may yet continue 
a long %uae to assist the provinces with his counsels. 
He is a wise man and a fest friend to the Indians ; and 
we de^re when his soul goes to God, you may choose in 
his room just such another person, of the same prudence 
and aUlity in counselling, and of the same tender dispo- 
sition and affection for the Indians. In testimony of our 
gratitude for all his services, wid because he was so good 
as to leave his country house, and follow us to town, and 
be at the trouble in this his advanced age to attend the 
council, we present him with this bundle of ^kins. 

Brethren, — It is always our way at the conclusion of 
a ti-eaty .to desiro you will use your endeavours with the 
traders, that they nniay sell their goods cheaper, and give 
us better pncc for our deer skins. Whenever any par- 
ticular sort (^ Indian goods i$ scarce, they constantly 
make us pay the dearer on thataccount. We must now 
use the flame argument with them. Our deer are killed 

23 
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in such quantities, and our hunting countries growing' 
less every day, by the settlement of white people, that 
game is now difficult to find, and we must go a great 
way in qiiest of it ; they therefore ought to give us a 
better price for our skins, and we desire you would speak 
to them to do so. We have been stinted in the article 
of rum in town, we desire you will open the rum bottle, 
and give to us in greater abundance on the road ; to en- 
force this request, we present you a bundle of skins. 

Brethren, — When we first came to your houses, we 
found them clean and in order, but we have staid so long 
ns to dirty them, which is to be imputed to our difierent 
way of living from the white people ; and therefore, as we 
cannot but have been disagreeable to you on this ac- 
count, we present you with some skins to make your 
houses clean, and put them in the same condition they 
were in when we came among you. 

Brethren, — The business of'^ the Five Nations is of 
great consequence, and requires a skilful, honest person 
to go between us; one in whom both you and me caa 

Elace confidence. We esteem our present interpreter to 
e such a person, equally faithful in the Interpretation of 
whatever is said to him by either of us, equally allied to 
both ; he is of our nation, and a member of our council, 
as well as of yours. 

When we adopted him, we divided him into two equal 

Eirts ; one we kept for ourselves, and one we 1^ for you. 
e had a great deal of trouble with us, wore out bis shoes 
in our messages, and dirtied his clothes by bein^ among 
us ; so that he has become as nasty as an Indian. In 
return for these services we recommend him to your 
generosity ; and on our own behalf we give him five 
skins to buy him clothes and shoes. 

Brethren, — We have still one favor to ask ; one treaty 
and all we have to say about public business is now 
over, and to-morrow we design to leave you. We hope, 
as you have given us plenty of good provision whilst in 
the' town, that you will continue your goodness so far as 
to supply us on the read. And we likewise desire yon 
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will provide us with wagons to carry our goods to the 
place where they are to te conveyed by water. 



GACHRADODOWS SPEECH. 

At a council, held at Lancaster, June 30th, 1744, when 
the governor observed that certain lands belonged to the 
great King, 

Gachraaodow, of the Six Nations, thus spoke— Great 
Assaragoa* — The world at the first was made on the oth- 
er side of the great water, different from what it is on 
this side, as may be known from the different colors of 
our skins and of our flesh ; and that which you call jus- 
lice may not be so among us ; you have your laws and 
outlaws, and so have we. The great King might send 
you over to conquer the Indians; but it looks to us that 
God did not approve it ; if he had, he would not have 
placed the sea where it is, as the limits between us and 
you. 

Brother Assaragoa, — ^Though great things arc well 
remembered among us, yet we don't rememter that we 
were ever conquerai by the great King, or that we have 
been employed by that great King to conquer others ; if 
it was so, it is beyond our memory. We do remember 
we were employed by Maryland to conquer the Ckmesto- 
goes, and that the second time we were at war with them, 
we carried them all off. 

Brother Assaragoa, — You charge us with not acting 
agreeably to our peace with the Catawbas. We will re- 
peat to you truly what was done; th^ governor of New 
York at Albany, in behalf of Assaragoa, gave us several 
behs of wampum from the Cherokees and Catawbas, and 
we agreed to a peace, if those nations would send some 
of their great men to us to confirm it face to face, and 



* Such was the name ^i the goremor of Virginia/ 
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that they would trade with us ; and desired that thef 
would appoint a time to meet at Albany for that purpose^ 
but they never came. 

Brother Assaragoaj'-We then desired a letter might 
be sent to t^e Catawbas and Cherokees, to desire them to 
come down and confirm the peace. It was long before 
an answer came, but we met the Cherokees and confirm- 
ed the peaccy and sent some of our people to take care of 
them until they returned to their own country. The 
Catawbas refused to come, and sent us word ihat we 
were but women, and that they were men, and double 
men ; and that they would make women of us, and would 
be always at war with us ; they are a deceitful people ; 
and brother Assarao^oa is deceived by them ; w^e don't 
blame him for it, but are sorry he is so deceived. 

Brother JlssaragoOy^^We have confirmed the peace 
with the Cherokees, but not with the Catawbas ; they 
have been treacherous and know it, so that the war must 
continue till one of us is destroyed ; thus we think pro* 
per to tell you, that you may not be troubled at what we 
do to the Catawbas. 

Brother Assaragoa^ — ^We will now speak to the point 
between us. It is always a custom among brethren and 
gtrangers to use each other kindly ; you have some very 
ill natured people living there ; so we desire the persons 
in power may know tliat we are to have reasonable vie* 
4uals when we want 

You know very well when the white people came 
first here, they were poor ; but now they have got lands 
Mid are by them become rich, and we are now poor ; 
what little we have had for the land goes soon away, but 
the land lasts for ever. You told us you bad brought 
with you a cliest of goods, and that you have the key in 
your pockets; bu: we have never seen the chest, nor the 
goods that are in it ; it may be small and the goods may 
be few; we want to see them, and are desirous to come 
to some conclusion. We have been sleeping here these 
two dajrs past, and have not done any thing to the pur* 
pose. 
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THE CHARACTER OF THE FIVE INDIAN NATIONS 
OF CANADA, B Y LORD CAD WALL ADER GOLDEN.* 

The Five Nations are a poor and generally called a 
barbarous people, bred under the darkest ignorance; 
and yet a bright and noble genius shines through these 
clouds. None of the greatest Roman heroes have dis- 
covered a greater love of country pr contempt of deatl^ 
than these people called barbarians have done, when 
liberty came in competition. Indeed, I think our Indians 
have outdone the Romans in this particular. Some <^ 
the greatest of those Roman heroes have murdered them- 
selves to avoid shame or torments ; but our Indians have 
refused to die meanly, or with but little pain when they 
thought their country's honour would be at stake by it: 
but have given their bodies willingly to the most cruet 
torments of their enemies, to show, as they said, that the 
Five Nations consisted of men, whose courage and reso- 
lution could not slacken. But what, alas ! have we 
Christians done to make them better, we have indeed 
reason to be ashamed that these infidels by our conver- 
sation and neighbourhood, are become worse than they 
were before they knew us. Instead of Virtue we have 
only taught them Vice, that they were entirely free from 
before that time. The narrow vices of private interesi, 
have occasioned this and will occasion greater, even 
public mischief, if the governors of the people do nol 
put a stop to these growing evils. If these practices be 
winked at, in^ead of faithuil friends that have manfully 
foi^t our battles for us, the Five Nations will become 
feithless thieves and robbers, and join with every enemy 
that can give hope of plunder. 

" if care were taken to plant and cultivate in them 



•One of liis Majesty^s cooanls^and Sonrefor Genend of New 
TorL 
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tfiat general benevolence to mankind, which is the true 
first principles of virtue, it would effectually eradicate 
those homd vices occasioned by their unbounded re- 
venge ; and then tbey no longer would deserve the 
the name of barbarians, but would become people whose 
friendship mi^t add honour to the British nation. ' 

" The Greeks and Romans were once as much barba- 
rians as onr Indians are now, and deified the heroes that 
first taught them those virtues, from whence the grandeur 
of those renowned nations wholly proceeded. A good 
man however, will feel more real satisfaction and pleasure 
from the sense of having in any way forwarded the civi- 
lizing of a barbarous nation, or having multiplied the 
tiumber of good men, than from the fondest hopes of 
inch extravagant honours. 

" The Five Nations consist of so many tribes or na- 
•tions joined together, without any superiority of one over 
the other. The union has continued so long that nothing- 
is known to Europeans of the origin of it. They are 
known by the names of MohawBs, Oneidoes, Ononda- 
gas, Ca^u^s, and Sennekas. Each of these nations is 
again divided into three tribes or families, who distin- 
guish themselves by three different names or ensigns ; 
the Tortoise, the Bear, and the Wolf; and the Sachems, 
or old men of these families put their ensign or marks 
of their family to every public paper, when they sign it. 

" Each of these naiions is a republic of itself, and is 
governed in all public affairs by its own Sachems, the 
authority of these rulers is gained by and consists wholly 
in the opinion the rest of the nation have of their wis- 
dom and integrity. They never e xecute their resolutions 
by force upon any of their people. Honour and esteem 
are their principal rewards ; as shame and being de- 
spised their punishments. These leaders and captains 
in like mantier obtain their authority by the general 
opinion of their courage and conduct ; and lose it by 
i failure in those virtues. These great men, both Sa- 
chems and captains, are generally poorer than the corn* 
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men people, for they imiformily give away and dialribiite 
all the presents or plunder they get in thehr treaties or in 
war, so as to leave nothing to themselves. 

** There is not a man in the ministry of the Five Na- 
tions, who has gained his office otherwise than hy mer- 
it ; there is not the least salary or any sort of profit an- 
nexed to any office to tempt the covetous or sordid ; 
but on the contrary, every unworthy action is unavoida- 
bly attended with the forfeiture of their commission, for 
the authority is only the esteem of the people, and cea- 
ses the moment that esteem is lost 

" The Five Nations think themselves superiorto man- 
kind, and call themselves Ongue — honwe, that is, 
men surpassing all others. All the nations round them 
have for many years entirely submitted to them, and 
pay a yearly tribute to them of wampum.*" 

The following continuation of their character is by 
James Buchannan, Esq., of New York • 

'' They dare neither make war nor peace without the 
consent of the Mohawks. Two old men of this tribe 
commonly go about every year or two, to receive this 
tribute; and I have had opportunity to observe what 
anxiety the poor Indians were under while these two 
old men remained in that part of the country where I 
was. An old Mohawk Sachem, in a poor blanket and 
dirty shirt, may be seen issuing his orders with as arbi- 



♦Wampum is the current money amoi?g the Indians; it is of 
two sorts, white and purple: the white is worked out of the in- 
sides of the great Congues into the form of ahead, and perfora- 
ted, so as to be strung on leather ; the purple is worked out ©f 
the inside of the miwde shell. They are wove as broad as one's 
hand, and about two feet long: these they call belts, and ogve 
and receive them at their treaties, as the seals of friendship. For 
lesser motives a single string is given ; every bead is of a Known 
value; and a belt of a tess number is made to equal one of a 
greater, by so many as are wanted being fostcned to the belt by 
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tnury authority as a Eocnan dictatpr. It is not, however, 
for the sake of tribute they make war, but fropi notions 
of glory, which they have ever most strongly imprinted 
on their minds ; and the further they go to seek an ene- 
my, the greater glory is ffained. The Five Nations in 
their love of liberty and of their country, in their bravery 
in battle, and their constancy in enduring labour and 
torments, equal the fortitude of the most renowned Ro- 
mans. 

" I shall finish their character by what their enemy, 
Monsieur Dela Potherie in his history of North Ameri- 
ca, says of them ; * when we speak in France of the Five 
Nations, they are thought, by a common mistake, to be 
mere barbarians, always thirsting after human blood ; 
but their true character is very different. They are in- 
deed the fiercest and most formidable people in North 
America, and at the same time are as politic and judi- 
cious as can well be conceived ; and. this appears from 
the management of all the affairs which they transact, 
not only with the French and Knglish, but likewise with 
almost all the Indian nations of this vast continent.' 

"They strictly form a Roman ma^im, to increase 
their strength by encouraging other nations to incorpo- 
rate with them, and adopt many captives taken in battle, 
who afterwards have become sachems and captains. 
The cruelty the Indians use in war, is deservedly held 
' in abhorrence ; Tint who ever has read the history of the 
far famed heroes of Greece and Rome, will find them lit- 
tle, if at all better, even in this respect. Does the be- 
haviour of Achilles to Hector's dead body appear less 
savage I But Achilles had a Homer to blazon forth his 
virtues; not so with the unlettered Indian; every pen 
is dipped in gall against him. Witness the Carthagin- 
ians, and PhcBuicians offering their children in sacrifice, 
and in latter days behold men professing Christianity, 
outstripping all true or fabled cruelty, blasphemously or 
impiously, under the idea of honouring God. 

^< Previous to setting out on any warlike ezpediti<m. 
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they have a feast, to which all the noted warriors of the 
aation are inv'ted ; when they have the war dance to 
the beat of kettle drums. The warriors are seated on 
two rows ; each rises in turn, and sings the deeds he 
has performed ; so that they work up tneir spirits to a 
high degree of enthusiasm. They come to these dances 
with &ces panted in a frightful manner to make them- 
selves look terrible to their enemies. By these war 
dongs they preserve the history of their great achieve- 
ments.* The solemn reception of Ihese warriors, and 
the acclamations of applause which they receive at their 
return, cannot but have on their bearer the same effect 
in raising an emulation. for glory, that a triumph had on 
the old Komans. After their prisoners are secured, they 
never offer them the least bad treatment, but ou the con- 
trary will rather starve themselves than sufier them to 
want I and I have been always assured that there is not 
one instance of their offering the least violence to the 
charity of any woman that was their captive. The cap- 
tives are generally distributed among those who have 
lost a member of their family in Iwittle. If they are 
accej)ted, they enjoy all the privileges the person had ; 
but if otherwise, they die in torment to satiate the re- 
ve^e of those who refuse them. 

They use neither drum nor trumpet, nor any kind of 
musical instruments in their wars ; their throats serve 
them on all occasions. We find the same was practised 
by Homer's heroes :" 

Thrice to its pitch, his lofty voice he rears, 
O friend ! Ulysses' shouts invade my ears. 

Tho hospitality of these Indians is no lesis remarkable 
than their other virtues. As soon as any stranger comes 
among them, they are sure to offer him victuals; if a 
number arrive, one of their best houses is cleaned for 



* It is worthy of remark, that all nations have used the same 
means to record and bear in mind their history. 
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their aceommodatioD, and not imfrequently they are ac- 
commodated with female society while they remain ; but 
this latter mirk of simple hospitality is not now xo be 
found among any of the Indian tribes who have had 
much intercourse with the whites. The two following 
traits of character in the Mohawks, M. Golden states as 
having come under his own knowledge ; he stated that 
when last in their country, the Sachems told him they 
had an Englishman who had run from his master in 
New York ; that they never would deliver him up to be 
punished, but that they would pay the value to the mas- 
ter. Another man made his escape from Albany jail, 
where he was in prison for debt ; the Mohawks received 
him, and, as they protected him aguinst the sheiiff, they 
not only paid the debt for him, but gave him land over 
and above sufficient for a good farm whereon he lived 
when M. Golden was last there. 

" Polygamy is not usual among them, and in case of 
separation according to the natural course of all animals, 
the children follow the mother. The women bring 
forth their children with much ease, and without any 
help, and soon after delivery return to their usual em- 
ployment. They alone perform all the drudgery about 
the house, plant the corn, labour at it, cut the firewood, 
carry it home, and on their marches bear the burdens. 
The men, disdaininor all kind of labour, employ them- 
selves alone in hunting ; at times when it is not proper 
to hunt, the old men are found in companies in conversa- 
tion, the young men at their exercises, shooting at marks, 
throwing the hatchet, wrestling, or running ; and the 
women all busy at labour in the fields. The ancient 
state of Lacedemon resembles that of the Five Naticms. 
their laws and customs being formed to render the mind 
and bodies of the people fit for war. Theft is very 
scandalous and rare. There is one vice which they 
have acquired since they became acquainted with thie 
Europeans, of which they knew nothing befope, drunk- 
enness ; all, male and female, are awfully given to this 
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vice ; th^ have not been taught to abhor it ; on the 
contraiy, the tiaders encourage it for the profit they 
gain on the Suque, and the bargains they obtain while 
intoxicated ; and this imported vice, from men profess- 
ing Christianity, has destroyed greater numbers than all 
their wars and diseases put together. 

** As to what religion they have it is difficult to judge 
of them, because the Indians that speak English and 
live neat us, have learned many things of us, and it is 
not easy to distinguish the notions they had originally 
among them, from those they have learned of the Chris- 
tians. It is certain they have no kind of public worship, 
and I am told they have no radical word signifying 
God, that is, one simple expression for the Deity, but use 
a compound word that signifies preserver, sustainer, or 
master of the universe. Their funeral rites seem to infer 
an idea of a future existence. They make a large hole 
in which the body can be placed upright, or upon its 
haunches ; they dress the corpse in all their finerjr, and 
put wampum and other things into the grave with it, 
and the relations suffer not grass or any weeds to grow 
on the ^ave or near it, and frequently visit it with 
lamentations." 



AMERICA PEOPLED BY A MORE CIVILIZED RACE 
THAN THE PRESENT RED INDIANS. 

At what period the continent of America was origin- 
ally peopled, is a question which has not as yet been sa- 
tismctorily proved ; in fact all the sources of mformatioa 
which have been hitherta exhibited to the philosophic 
mind, will not be sufficient to form any probable con- 
jecture on this head. If the geological constitution of 
America be attentively examined, the opinioa that it it 
a eoniinent more recently formed than the rest of the 
globe, will not atand* 
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" The same succesaoa of stony Hmta^ says a learned 
author, " is found no less in the new world than in the 
old world. At a height superior to Mount Blanc 
petrified sea shells are found on the summit of the Andes. 
The fossil bones of elephants, are spread oyer the 
equinoctial regions of a continent wh^re living elephants 
do not exist ; and these bones are not found merely in 
low plains, but in the coldest and most elevated rqsfions 
of the Cordilleras- There, as well as in the old world, 
generations of animals long extinct, have preceded those 
which now exist on the surface of the earth. There is 
no reason to believe, because Anoerica has been but 
recently discovered, that, therefore, it has been but 
recently peopled. The comparative thinness of its 
population is no proof to the contrary, for the regions of 
central Asia are as thinly peopled as the savannahs of 
New Mexico and Paraguay. The fact is, that the j»o- 
blem of the first population of most countries^ is nearly 
as difficult to solve as that of America. The reason is 
plain, because the first population of a country is 
generally far beyond tlie period of its history. The 
problem, therefore, of the population of the new world, 
IS no more within the province of history, than questions 
on the origin of plants and animals are in that <^f naturar 
science." 

It has been frequently proved beyond the possibility 
of a doubt, that the remains of a more polidied and 
cultivated people tliah the f»esent red Indians of North 
America do still exist in difierent parts of the western 
oontineRt. In the absence of these remains the vestiges 
of civilisation which are every year discovered b^we^i 
Late Ontarioand the Gulf of Hfexico, and even towards 
the north-west should sufficieotly prove die faet. Mr. 
Barton, in his Observations on Bome Parts of Natural 
Hlaiory^ part I., has collected the. scatteved hints df 
Kaln^ Carver, and others, and has added a plan of a le- 
gnlar worir, which had been discovered on the ba&k»of 
the Muskingum^ near its junction wtthtfaeOhia Tfaeso 
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Temains are principally stone walls, lame mounds of 
earth, jmd a combination of these mounds with the walls 
suspected to have been fortifications. In some S 
the ditches and the fortresses are said to have S 
p ainly ^n ; m others, furrows, as if the land had been 
plough^. The mounds of earth are of two kmds ; they 
are artificial tumuh designed as repositories for the 
dead,- or they are of a greater size for the purpose of 
defending the adj^.cent country ; and with this viewthev 
are artificially constructed, or advantage is taken of the 
natural eminences, to raise them into a fortification 

The remains near the banks of the Muskingum, are 
situated about one mile above the junction of that river 
with the Ohio, and a hundn d and sixty miles below 
fort Pitt. They consist of a number of walls and other 
elevations of ditches, &c., altogether occupying a space 
of ground about three hundred' and fifty to twenty five 
or twenty feet broad. The town, as it had been cal led. is a 
lai^e level, encompassed by walls, nearlv in the form of 
a square, the sides of which are from ninety-six to eighty- 
six perches in length. These walls are, in general, 
i-bout ten feet m height above the level on whi. h they 
stand, and about twenty feet in diameter at the base, but 
at the top they are much narrower ; they are at present 
overgrown with vegetables of diflTerent kinds, and among 
others, with trees of several feet in diameter. The 
chasms, or opening in the walls, were probably intended 
for gateways; they are three in number on each side, 
besides the smaller openings in the angles. Within the 
walls there are three elevations, each about six feet in 
height, with regular ascents to them. These elevations 
considerably resemble some of the eminences already 
mentioned, which have been discovert near the river 
Mississippi. This author's opinion is, that the Tolticas, 
or some otlier Mexican nation, were the people to whom 
the mounds and fortifications, which he has described^ 
owe their existence. This conjecture is thought probable. 
from the similarityof the Mexicao iortificaCionsdescribed 
24 
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by the Abbe Olavigero, and other authors, to those de- 
cribed by our author ; and from the tradition -of the 
Mexicans that they came from the north west ; for, if we 
can rely on the testimony of late travellers, fortifications 
similar to those mentioned by Mr. Baaton hnve been 
discovert as far to the north as Lake Pepin^; and we 
find them, as we approach to the south, even as low as 
flie coasts of Florida. 

To enumerate the antiquities of America and the 
different places where they are found, would only be a 
repetition of what has already appeared before the public; 
and these discoveries are evidently so much attended 
with the exaggeration of enthusiasts, that it would ill 
become any person, who was not an actual observer, to 
present to the pablic what, perhaps, never existed. It is, 
however, an undeniable fact, that several vestiges of 
civilization have been found in different parts through- 
out the western continent, which will at once prove that 
a people more versed in the arts and sciences than the 
present North American Indians, inhabited the western 
continent at some remote period. The venerable Bish- 
op of Meaux, who addressed a series of letters to the 
Queen of France during his travels in North America, 
mentions the remains of several well built forts in the 
country of the Natchez, whom he supposes to be de- 
scendants of the Mexicans or the survivors of some nation 
Irhich must have been somewhat acquainted with the 
arts, and might have been exterminated by war, pes- 
tilence, or famine. " This fortification," he says, " which 
IS lai^e and square, might contain several hundred cab- 
ins. The walls which are built of stone, are seven 
or eight feet high. Rourd them runs a broad ditch, six 
feet deep, into which they could, iii time of danger, draw 
Ibe waters of a creek or small river that nins by the 
town, at the distance of tliirty yards. Not far from 
thence I observed the remains of a tower^ built with 
some taste and art ; and on inquiring at the great temple 
of the Natchez, wbotit was intended for, I was told by 
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tfie priest, that it \vas a Tepositoiy bt the dead, or the 
tomb of their cbiefe." 

Monsieur de la Sale, who first discovered the couiitrjr 
of the Natchez, speaks of fortifications, tenq^les, and culti- 
vated fietds, where he assured us the plough had been in 
use, from the fact that, on one occasion, when they were 
digging to make a well, they discovered the remaini^ of 
a plough and the bone of an elephant along with it, 
which from the shape they gave it, could not have been 
intended for any other purpose than a ploughshare. 

Another learned author makes the following observa- 
tions : " That North America was formerly inhabited by 
a nation more civilized and more versed in science, than 
the present, is certain from the late discoveries ofM. 
Yerandrier and his companions, who travelled westward 
firom Montreal in order to reach the south sea. Wh^i 
they had traversed many nations, of which noEuro|)ean 
had any knowl« dge before, they met with large tracts 
every where covered with furrows, wliich had formerly 
been ploughed ; it is to be observed that the people who 
now inhabit North America, never make use of oxen, 
horses, or ploughs. In several places they met on the 
plains and in the woods great pillars of stone, which, to 
all appearance, had been erected by human hands, and 
vith considerable taste. They found a stone, in which 
was fixed a smaller one,^ measuring twelve inches by 
five, on which was an inscription in unknown charac- 
ters ; this they brought to Canada, from whence it was 
sent to France, to the Count de Maurepas, the Secie- 
tary of State." 

Count Rosetti found a helmet among the Natche:^ 
made of tortoise-shell, on which some Asiatic hiero- 
glyphics were engraved. On his return to Italy ttey 
were explained by some missionaries who remained 
several years in China, and purported the God of Wat 
and the Great Sun, or the Great Chief, The helrnet 
18 still preserved in the count's collection of antiquities. 

V Abbe de la Ville discovered, during his mission in 
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Ohio, a defensive armour of tortoise-shell, with iii8cri|H 
tions in the Chinese lan^age. These he sent lo Pans, 
and are to be seen in the national museum, wHh the 
following observations : '^ I have often heard among 
the present Indians, that, before they arrived in this coun- 
try from the north-west, they met theremainsof anation 
whose language they could not understand, and whose 
external appearance, manners, customs, and religion, 
were not the same with theirs. They repres«ited them 
as a people who had a different origin, but who, they 
taid, had entered this continent by Kamschatca, as they 
did ihemselves. This information I have not ouly ac- 

2uired from those Indian tribes which I found in Ohio, 
ut also from the Great Sun of the Natchez, who assured 
me that he was the descendant of those who were the 
original proprietors of the American soil, previous to the 
migration of the barbarous tribes by which he found 
himself then surrounded. At the same time he told me, 
that a part of his nation survived the almost utter exter- 
mination of his tribes by that barbarous horde, and that 
they still lived towards the south." 

" Innumerable fortifications,'' says Mens, du Chateau, 
** are to be found throughout America; but all these 
vestiges of civilization, arrd their monuments or pillars 
and the tumuli of the dead are now so ovei^rown with 
trees, that it is with some difficulty, they can be dis- 
cerned." 

That several monuments of antiquity are very pro- 
bably concealed from us by the overariowth of the forest 
cannot at all be denied, when we exhibt to the view of 
the public, acertain fiict which recently came to light in 
the township of Beverly, county of Halton, Upper 
Canada. A tumulus was discovered containing the re- 
mains of about a thousand Indians, with arms and 
cooking vessels. This golgotha was, when discovered, 
overgrown with trees of two hundred years growth. It is, 
therefore, reasonable to believe that several marks of 
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civilkatimi have, under similar circuiMtences^ escaped our 
notice. 

M. Sinclair, who tmveileGl in NoHb America in the year 
1748, fatts made the following observations respecting the 
civilization of the abori^tinal inhabitants c^ this continent : 
•*That architecture and pakiting,'^ he ^ays, **wera 
known among the aincients of America cannot be deniedy 
when we examine the art which they displayed in binld- 
i^ fortifications and towers ; and the t^tc which tbdr 
paintings in relievo exhibit. It would be equally absurd 
lo deny that iron tools were in use ; for how could they 
break and shape into different forms large stones aliiost 
as kaid as the flint which the present red men use as 
hatcliets. But, without any conjecture, we may easily 
»-rive at a conclusion by considering the fact, that the 
French missionaries found severai iron tools and wartike 
weapons ; and these tools, are said to resemble, in atstri* 
king manner, those of the Coreans, formerly a Chinese 
colony." 

Count Rosetti says, that they are not unlike those in use 
among the Chinese, according to the observations of the 
Jesuit, who lived for several years in China. How these 
tools and weapons have disappeared can easily be account* 
ed for, by supposing that this Asiatic colony, which was 
undoubtedly more polished than the present Indians, 
buried along with the dead, as is well known to have been 
the custom, those tools and weapons which were dear to 
them when living. This ridiculous and superstitious 
custom would certainly contribute, through time, to the 
utter annihilation of those instruments, which, though 
evidently in use among them, were not made by ihem 
since they arrived in America, but brought along with 
them from whatever part of Asia they migrated, and 
consequently the supply could not be otherwise than 
scanty. The Mexicans, who are supposed, and on very 
jgood grounds, to be the descendants ot this more civilized 
race of Indians, were acquainted with the arts when first 
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▼isited by ^ Emopeons ; and tfab we shall endeKWor to 
prove hereafter. 

The following article appeared some time ago, in the 
United Service Jaumalf in reference to the Greek anti- 
ouities which have been recently discovered in Soulh 
America: ** A recent discovery seems to afford strong 
evidence that the soil of America was once troddoi by 
one of Alexander's subjects. A few years ^ce theie 
was found, near Monte Video, in South America, a stone 
with the following wcnrd^ in Greek upon it : ^ During the 
reign of Alexander, the son of Philip, king of Macraon, 
in the 63rd Olympiad, Ptolemy'— the remainder of the 
inscription could not be deciphered. This stone covered 
an excavation, which contained two very ancient swords, 
a helmet, a shield, and several eartlien amph(»rae of large 
capacity. On the handle of one of the swords was a 
poitrait of a man, and on the helmet there was sculptured 
woric representing Achilles dragrging the corpse of Hector 
round the walls of Troy. This was a favourite picture 
among the Greeks. Probably this Ptolemjr was overt aken 
by a storm iu the great ocean, as the ancients termed the 
Atlantic, and driven on the coast of South America. l*he 
silence of Gr^ek writers in relation to this event m^ 
easily be accounted for, by supposing that on attempting 
to return to Greece he was lost, together with his crew, 
and thus no account of his discovery ever reached them." 

How these Greek antiquities came to America, we 
cannot at all conjecture ; and it is equally dubious, 
whether such things have been discovered or not. It 
would, however, appear presumptuous on our p«rtto 
contradict it, when we can prove nothing to the contrary. 
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INDIAN ANTIQUITIES. 

{From Crovernor Clintoris Diamarse) 

^^ It would be an unpardonable omission, not to men- 
tion, while treating op this subject, that there is every 
reason to believe, that previous to the occupancy of th^ 
country by the progenitors of the present nation of In* 
dians, it was inhd>ited by a race of men much mora 
populous, and much farther advanced in civilization. 
The numerous remains of ancient fortifications, which 
are found in this country, commencing principally near 
the Onondaga River, and from thence spreading over the 
military tract, the Genesee country, and the lauds of the 
Holland Land Con>pany, over the territory adjoining the 
Ohio and its tributary streams, the country ou Lake 
Erie, and extending even west of the Mississippi, demon- 
strate apopulation mr exceeding that of the Indians when 
this country was first settled. 

** I have seen several of these works in the western 
parts of this state. There is a large one in the town of 
Onondaga; one in Pompey, and another in Munlius; 
one in Camillns, eight miles from Auburn ; one in Scipio, 
six miles; another one mile, and one, half a mile from 
that village. Between the Senecca and Cayuga Lakes 
there are several ; three within a few miles of each other. 
Near the village of Canadaigua there are three. In a 
word they are scattered all over that country. 

" These forts were, generally speaking, erected on the 
most commandinor ground. The walls or breastworks 
were earthen. The ditches were on the exierior of the 
works. On some of the parapets, oak trees were to be 
seen, which, from the number of the concentric circles, 
must have been standing one hundred and fifty, two hun- 
dred and sixty, and three hundred years ; and there were 
evident indications, not only that they had sprung up 
since the erection of those works, but that they were at 
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least a second growth. The trenches were in some cases 
deep and wide, and in others shallow and narrow ; and 
the breastworks varied in altitude from three to eight 
feet. They sometimes hod one, and sometimes (wo en* 
trances, as was to be inferred from there being no ditch at 
those places. When the works were protected by a deep 
ravine, or a large stream of water, no ditch was to be seen. 
The areas of these forts varied from two to ^x acres 4 
and the form was generally an irr^ular ellipsis ; and in 
some of them fragments of earthenware and pulverized 
substances, supposed to have been ori^ally human 
bones were to be found. 

'* These fortifications, thus diffused over the interior of 
our country, have been 41 enei ally considered as surpas- 
sing the skill, patience, and industry of the Indian race ; 
and various hypotheses have been advanced to prove 
them of European origin. 

" An American writer of no inconsiderable repute pro- 
nounced some years ago, that the two forts at the .con- 
fluence of the Muskingum and Ohio Rivers, one cover- 
ing forty and the other twenty acres, were erected by 
Ferdinand de Soto, who landed with one thousand men 
in Florida in 1539, and penetrated a considemble dis- 
tance into the interior of the country. He alk)tted the 
large fort for the use of the Spanish army ; and after being 
extremely puzzled how to disi)Ose of the small one in the 
vicinity, he at last assigned it to the swine, that general- 
ly, as he said, attended the Spaniards in those days ; 
being in his opinion very necessary, in order to prevent 
them from becoming astray, and to protect them from 
the depredations of the Indians. 

^< When two ancient forts, one containing six and the 
other three acres, xfrere found near Lexington in Ken- 
tucky, another theory was propounded, cina it was sup- 
posed that they were erected by the descendants of a 
Welch Colony, who are said to have migrated under the 
auspices of Modoc to this country, in the twelfth century ; 
that they formerly inhabited Kentucky ; bat being ntr 
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tacked by the Indians, were forced to take refuge near 
the sources of the Missouri. 

" Another suggestion has been made, that the French 
in their expeditions from Canada to the Mississippi, were 
the authors of these works ; but the most numerous are 
to be found in the territory of the Senecus, whose hos- 
tility to the French was such, that they were not allow- 
ed for a long time to have any footing among them.* 
The fort at Niagara was obtained from them by the in- 
trigues and eloquence of Joncaire, an adopted child of 
the nation. t 

" Louis Denmie, a Frenchman, aged upwards of seven- 
ty, and who has been settled and married among the 
confederates for more than half a century, told me that 
according to the traditions of the ancient Indians, these 
forts were erected by an army of Spaniards, who were 
the first Europeans ever seen by theni ; the French the 
next; then the Dutch; and finally the English; that 
this army first appeared at ( )swego in great force, and 
penetrated through the interior of the country, searching 
for the precious metals ; that they continued there two 
years, and went down the Ohio. 

"Someof theSenecas told Mr. Kirkland, the Mission- 
ary, that those in their territory were raised by their an- 
cestors in their wars with the Western Indians, three, 
four, or five hundred years ago. All the cantons have 
traditions, that their ancestors came originally from the 
west ; and the Senecas say that theirs first settled in the 
country of the Creeks. The early histories mention that 
the Iroquois first inhabited on the north side of the lakes ; 
that they were driven to their present territory in a war 
with the Algonquins or Adirondacks, from whence they 
expelled the Satanas. If these accounts are correct, the 
ancestors of the Senecas did not, in all probability, occu- 
py their great territory, at the time they allege. 
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" I believe we may confidently pronounce, that all the 
hypotheses which attribute those works to Europeans, 
are incorrect and fanciful. 1st. Our account of the 
present number of the works. 2nd. Our account of their 
antiquity ; having from every appearance, been erected 
a long time before the discovery of America ; and final- 
ly their form and manner are totally variant from Euro- 
pean forti .cations, either in ancient or modem times. 

"It is generally clear that they were not the work of 
the Indians. Until the Senecas, who are renowned for 
their national vanity, had seen the attention of the Ameri- 
cans attracted to these erections, and had invented the 
fabulous account of which I have spoken, the Indians of 
the present day did not pretend to know any thing about 
their origin. They were beyond the reach of all their 
traditions, and were lost in the abyss of unexplored anti- 
quity. 

** The erection of such prodigious works must have 
been the result of labour, far beyond the patience and 
perseverance of our Indians ; and the forms and mate- 
rials are entirely difierent from those which they are 
known to make. These earthern walls, it is sup|)Osed, 
will retain their original form much longer than those 
constructed with brick and stone. They have undoubt- 
edly been greatly diminished by the washing away of 
the earth, the filling up of the interior, and the accumu- 
lation of fresh soil : yet their firmness and solidity indi- 
cate them to be the work of some remote age. Add to 
this, that the Indians have never practised the mode of 
fortifying by entrenchments. Their villages or castles 
were protected by palisades ; which afford^ a sufficient 
defence against Indian weapons. When Cartier went to 
Hochehiga, now Montreal, in 1535 he discovered a town 
of the Iroquois, or Hurons, containing about fifty huts. 
it was encompass^ with three lines of palisades, through 
which ivas one entrance, well secured with stakes and 
bars. On the insid ? was a rampart of timber, to which 
were ascents by ladders ; and heaps of stones were laid 
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in proper places to cast at an enemy. Charlevoix and 
other writers agree, in representing the Indian fortresses, 
as fabricated with wood. Snch also were the forts of 
Saascus, the great chief of the Pequots ; and the princi- 
pal fortress of the Narragansets was on an island in a 
swamp, of five or six acres of rising laud ; the sides were 
made with palisades set upright, encompassed with a 
hedge, of a rod in thickness. 

" 1 have already allnded to the argument for the great 
antiquity of those ancient forts, to be derivrd from the 
number of concentric circles. On the ramparts of one 
of the Musl^ingum forts, four hundred and sixty three 
were ascertained on a tree, decayed at the centre ; and 
there are likewise the strongest marks of a former growth 
of a similar size. This would make those works near a 
thousand years old. 

" But there is another consideration which has never 
before been urged, and which appears to me to be not un- 
worthy of attention. It is certainly novel, and I believe 
it to be founded on a basis, which cannot easily be sub- 
verted. 

" PVom near the Genesee River to Lexington, on the 
Niagara River, there is a remarkable ridge or elevation 
of land, runninor almost the whole distance, which is 
seventy eight miles, and in a direction from east to west. 
Its general altitude above the neighbouring land is thir- 
ty feet, and its width varies considerably ; in some places 
it is not more than forty yards. Its elevation above the 
level of the l^ke Ontario is perhaps one hundred and 
sixtjr feet, to which it descenas by a gradual slope, and 
its distance from that water is between six and ten miles. 
This remarkable strip of land, would appear as if intend- 
ed by nature for the purpose of an easy communication. 
It is in fact a stupenaous natural turnpike, descending 
gently on each side, and covered with gravel ; and but 
little labour is requisite to make it the best road in the 
United States. When the forests between it and the 
lakes are cleared, the prospects and scenery which will 
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be afforded from a tour on this route to the Cataract of 
Niagara, will surpass all competition for sublimity and 
beauty, variety and number. 

"There is every reason to believe, that this remarka- 
ble ridge was the ancient boundary of this great lake. 
The gravel with which it is covered, was deposited there 
by the waters ; and the stones every where indicate by 
their shape, the abrasion and agitation produced by that 
element. All along the borders of the western rivers 
and lakes, there are small mounds or heaps of gravel, of 
a conical form, erected by the fish for the protection of 
their spawn ; these fish banks are found in a state that 
cannot be mistaken, at the foot of the ridge, on the side 
toward the lake ; on the op|X)site si3e none have been 
discovered. All rivers and streams which enter the lake 
from the south, have their mouths affected with sand in 
a peculiar way, from the prevalence and power of the 
north-westerly winds. The points of the creeks which 
pnss through this ridge, correspond exactly in appear- 
ance withthe entrance of the streams into the lakes. 

These facts evince, beyond doubt, that Lake Ontario 
has, perhaps one or two thousand years affo, receded 
from this elevated ground. And the cause of this retreat 
must be ascribed to its having enlarged its former outlet, 
or to its imprisoned waters (aided probably by an earth- 
quake) forcing a passage down the present bed of the St. 
Lawrence ; as the Hudson did at the Highlands, and the 
Mohawk at the Little Falls. On the south side of this 
great ridge, in its vicinity, and in all directions through 
this country, the remains of numerous forts are to oe 
seen ; but on the north side, that is, on the side toward 
the lake, not a single one has been discovered, although 
the whole ground has been carefully explored. Consid- 
ering the distance to be, say, seventy miles in length, 
and eight in breadth, and that the border of the hike is 
the very place that would be selected for habitation, and 
consequently for works of defence, on account of the fa- 
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cilities it would afford for subsistence^ for safety, for all 
domestic accommodations and military {Mirposes ; and 
that on the south shores of Lake Erie, thesQ ancient fow- 
tresses exist in great number, there can be no doubt bui 
that these works were erectai, when this ridge was the 
southern boundary of Lake Ontario, and, consequently, 
that their origin must be sought in a very remote age, 

" A great part of North America was then inhabited 
by populous nations, who had made considerable advan- 
ces in civilization. These numerous works could never 
have been supplied with provisions without the aid of 
agriculture. Nor could they have been constructed with- 
out the use of iron or :»pper ; and without a perseve- 
rance, labor, and design which demonstrate considerable 
Erogress in the arts of civilized life. A learned writer 
as said, * I perceive no reason why the Asiatic North 
might not be an Offlcina virorum as well as the Euro- 
pean. The overteemmg country to the east of the Ri- 
phoean Mountains must find it necessary to discharge its 
inhabitants. The first great wave of people was forced 
forward by the next to it, more restless and more powerful 
than itself. Successive and new impulses continually 
arriving, short rest was given to that which spread over 
a more eastern tract ; disturbed again and again, it cov- 
ered fresh regions. At length, reaching the farthest linv- 
its of the old world, it found a new one, with ample 
space to occupy unmolested for ages ^ 

" After the north of Asia had thus exhausted its exhu- 
berant population by such a great migration, it would 
require a very long period of time to produce a co-oper- 
ation of causes, suflScient to effect another/ The first 
mighty stream of people that flowed into America, must 
have remained free from external pressure for ages. 
Availing themselves of this period of tranquillity, they 
would devote themselves to the art of peace, make rapi4 
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progress in civilization, and acquire* an imtnense popu- 
lation. In course of time, discord and war would rage 
among them, and compel the establishment of places of 
security. At last, they became alarmed by the irruption 
of a horde of barbarians, who nished like an overwhelm- 
ing flood from the north of Asia. 

A multitade, like which the populous North 
Poured from her frozen loins, to pass 
Rhene or the Danaw^ when her barbarous sens 
Came like a deluge en the South, and spread 
Beneath Gibrahar to the Lybian Sands.* 

"The great law of self-preservation compelled them 
to stand on their defence, to resist these nith less inva- 
d<3rs, and to construct numerous and extensive works for 
protection. And for a long series of time the scale of 
victory was suspended in doubt, and they firmly with- 
stood the torrent ; but like the Romans in the decline of 
their empire, they were finally worn down and destroy- 
ed, by successive inroads, and renewed attacks. And 
the fortifications of which we have treated, are the only 
remaining monuments of these ancient and exterminated 
nations. This is, perhaps, the airy nothing of imagina- 
tion, and may be reckoned the extravagrant dream of a 
visionary mind ; but may we not, considering the won- 
derful events of the past and present times, and the in- 
scrutable dispensations of an overruling Providence, may 
we not look forward into futurity, and without depart- 
ing from the rigid laws of probability, predict the occur- 
rence of sin^ilar scenes, at some remote period of time. 
And perhaps in the decrepitude of our empire, isome 
transcendent genius, whose powers of mind shall only 
be boutided by that impenetrable circle which prescribes 
the limits of human nature,* may rally the barbarous na- 
tions of Asia, under the standard of a mighty empire. 
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Fdlowing the track of the Russian coloDies and com- 
merce towards the North-west coast, and availing him- 
self of the navigation, arms, and military skill of civil- 
ized nations, he fbay,afler subverlingihe neighboring des- 
potisms of the old world, bend his course tqwtud Euro- 
pean America. The destinies of our country may then 
be decided on the waters of the Missouri, or on the banks 
of Lake Superior. And if Asia shall then revenge on our 
posterity, the injuries we have inflicted on her sons, a 
new, a long, and a gloomy night of Gothic darkness 
will set in upim ruankind. And when, after the efflux 
of ages, the returning effulgence of intellectuaJ light shall 
again gladden the nations, then the wide-spread ruins of 
our cloud-capped towers, of our solemn temples, and of 
our magnificent cities, will, like the works of which we 
have treated, become the subject of curious research and 
elaborate investigation." 



THE MEXICANS ARE THE REMAINS OF A MORE POL- 
ISHED NATION THAN THE PRESENT NORTH AMERI- 
CAN INDIANS. 

It must be observed, however, that the history of nations 
and the progress of civilization does not, at this moment, 
offer a greater enigma worthy of solution than the origin 
of the l^oltec, Chichimec, and Aztec tribes, which com- 
pose at present those properly denominated Mexicans. 
Their rnigrations are not hid in the obscurity of far dis- 
tant ages, like those of the Celts, the Hellenes, or the 
Ptelasi£i,but at a period comparatively modern, when all 
the movements on the continent of Asia are at least pos- 
fflble to be traced. If we may judg3 from the number of 
languages, the number of native tribes must be great 
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These ka^foa^es exce^ twenty, fourteen of\vliich have 
grammars and dictionaries. Tlie following- are their 
names : The Mexican, or Aztec language, spoken by 
theToltecs, Cbichimecs, Acoluchecs, Nahuatlacs, and 
Aztecs, thus indicating an identity of origin. This lan- 
guage is the most widely diffused of all the Mexican lan- 
Sages, extending from 37 N. Lat. as far south as the 
re of Nicaragua, a distance of more than 1200 miles. 
The other lan^fuages, indicating as many different tribes, 
are the Otomite, Tarasc, Zapotec, Mistece, Maye, or 
Yncatan, Totonac, Papolouc, Matlazing, Huaste, Mixed, 
Caquiquil, Taranmar, Tepehuan, and the Cors. The 
most part of these languages are, undoubtedly, different 
from each other ; but the intermixture of one tribe with 
the other, their separation into new countries, and their 
formation into different nations, would, inevitably, pro- 
duce, in the process of time, new and strange lan^ages ; 
so that if we can trace the origin of the most ancient and 
universal language, which is the Mexican or Aztec, we 
may ^rly conclude that the Mexican is the common 
sonrse of all the other dialects, and that the Mexicans 
must consequently be the progenitors of all the other tribes 
Of the five tribes which constitute the present Mexican 
naton theToltecs first made their appearance fifty miles to 
the east of the city of Mexico, in648. They declared them- 
selves expelled from a country lying to the north-west 
of the Rio Gila, and called by them Huehuetlapallau^ 
The date of their emigration is fixed in the Mexican 
paintings, which describe year by year the events of tbia 
migration, which commenced in 544 of our era, or 104 
years before their settlement in Mexico; and it is very 
remarkable that this epoch of 544, corresponds with the 
ruin of the dynasty of Tsin, in China, which caused 
such great commotions among the nations of eastern 
Asia. About one hundred years after the Toltecs had 
left Huehuetlapallan, the Chichimecs took possession of 
it These were a much more rude and unpolished tribe 
than the Toltecs, and came from an unknown country. 
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called by thtem Amaque Mecan, far to the north of 
Huehuetiapallan, where they had resided for a long 
time. They took eighteen months in their migration to 
the ancient seat of the Toltecs. After remaining five 
centuries in Hnehiietlapallan, they migrated to the south 
and appeared in Mexico in 1170, and mingled with the 
Toltecs. The Nahuatlacs made their first appearance 
from the north, in 1196 in Mexico. The Aztecs, the 
immediate progenitors of the M<»xicans, dwelt in a country 
called Aztlan, to the north of the Californian Gnlf in 
1160. How far to the north of this parallel Aztlan lay, 
it is impossible to determine ; but we are certain that it 
lay to the north of the Rio Colorado of California. It 
is probable that the original abode of the Aztecs, or 
Aztlan, lay beyond Nootka Sound, between it and Cook's 
River, especially under the 57th degree of N. Lat. in 
Norfolk Bay and new Cornwall, where the natives have 
a strong predilection for hieroglyphical painting, like the 
Mexicans. After a migration of 66 years, distinguished 
into three grand periods, the Aztecs arrived in the valley 
rf Mexico in 1216. The first stage of their migration 
was to the south of the Rio Nabajoa, in 35 deg. N. Lat. 
and one of the branches of the Colorado. The second 
stage, was to the south of the Rio Gila, in N. Lat. 33 
deg. 30 min., where the ruins of an ancient city, called 
Las Casas Grand es, by the Spaniards, was discovered in 
1773, in the midst of a vast and beautiful plaiin, a league 
to the south of the Gila. These rnins occupy the space 
of three square miles. The whole surrounding plain is 
filled with fragments of Mexican stone ware, beautifully 
painted in red, white, and blue. The third station was 
iii the vicinity of Ynnos, in the new Biscay, in N. LaL 
30 deg. 30 min., and 350 miles S. E. of Las Casas 
Grandes. They moved hence to Hneicolhuic n, or 
Culeacan, where the Aztecs, originally composedof six 
tribes, were abandoned by five of them, namely, the 
Xochimilcas, Tepanecas, Chalcese, TIascaltecs. The 
cause of this separation is not known. The remaining 
tribe was rent into two violent factions, which persecuted 
25* 
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fftch other, and they coostnieted no xxm^ ^di£ce9,tt8 at 
Las Casas Grandes. They, however, still travelled to- 
gether to the southy in order to enjoy the company and 
protection of tbeirinuigmary God. Wherever Ihey stopt 
an altar was erected to him ; and at their departure, tbey 
always kft behind all their sick, nnd<^r the charge of 
others to take care of them. They stopt at Tula nine 
years, and eleven more in the surrounding parts.. At last, 
m 1216, they arrived at Zumpanco, a considerable city 
in the vale of Mexico, where they were very kindly le- 
cdved bv the Loid of that district, who not only assigned 
them habitations, but became very much attc^chol to 
them ; and even demanded from them a wife for his sod, 
which was granted ; and from this marriage all the 
Mexican Kin^s descended. 

Restless, however, and dissatisfied with their condition, 
they still migrated from place to place, along the lake of 
Tezcuoo. In 1245, they arrived at Chapoltepec, within 
two miles of the future site of Mexico. Harrassed by 
the petty kings of 2^tocan, or the Chichimec sover- 
eigns, they retired to a small group of small islands, called 
Acocolco, at the southern extremity of the lake, where 
they Uved for 62 years in great misery, beii^ compelled 
to satisfy their wants with aquatic plants, insects, and 
an unknown species of reptile, called Axolotl. Reduced 
to slavery by the princes of Acoluacan or Tezcuco, they 
were again forced to abandon their abode in the midst of 
the lake, and take refuge on the continent, at T!"zapaiu 
The service which they did to their masters, in a war 
with the Xochimilcas, a^rfdn procured them their liberty. 

They established themselves first at Acatzinzintlau, 
which they called Mexicalzingo, from Mexitli, or Huitz- 
ilopochtli, their warlike divinity, corruptly called Vitz- 
lipuizli, and next to Iztacaldo. Thence they removed 
to the little islands to the E. N. E. of ChapoUefec, in the 
western end of the Inke, in obedience to the order of the 
oracle of Aztlau. An ancieuttradition preserved aiTiongst 
them said, that the limits or fatal (erm of their migration. 
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Was to be aplace w^here they should find an englesirthig 
OD the top of a nopal shrub, the roots of which penetrated 
the crericesof a rock. This nopal was seen by the 
Aztecs, in the year 1325, 165 years after their first 
migration from Aztlan, and 109 years from their first 
appearance in the vale of Mexico, on a small island, 
which served for a foundation to the Teocalli, or I'eopau, 
or the house of God, afterwards called by the Spaniards, 
the great temple of Mexitli. With tho building of this 
rude temple commenc d the foundation of the cily of 
Mexico, signifying in the Aztec language, the habitation 
of the god of war ; and with it commenced the dynasty of 
the Mexican kings, and with it ended the migration of the 
Aztec tribe. 

Such is the information which eminent geographers 
and the most authentic Spanish writers give us, respecting 
the early history of the Mexicans. I'hat they were found 
to be a superior race to the various tribes which inhabited 
this continent, when America was fir>t visited by Europe- 
ansy cannot be denied, if a partial knowledge of the arts 
be a constituent part of refinement and civilization. 
It is the opinion of all those who have made inquiries 
after the origin and descent of the Mexicans,or at)out those 
vestiges of civilization which are found throughout the 
continent of America,that they are the descendants of an 
Asiatic colony from Corea, which was at the time of their 
migration into America, tributary to the Chinese empire. 
In corroboration of this theory, we have not only the opin- 
ion of learned men, the testimony of Chinese manu- 
scripts but also a striking similarity of external appear- 
ance, manners, and customs, as we shall soon see. 

The Mexicans are described as being generally of a 
good size^band well proportioned. They have narrow 
foreheads, lack eyes, and regular white teeth, their hair 
is black, thick, coarse and glossy. They have little or no 
beard, and no hair upon their arms, thighs or legs. Their 
skins are a kind of olive, or copper colour. Few among 
them ai'e deformed, and many of the females are beautiful 
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They dress their hair in various Tashions, and xxae 
different kinds of paints, to make them amiable to their 
fiiends, and terrible to their foes. Many of the Mexican 
tribes cover themselves differently. Those of them who 
lived in cities when the Spaniards arrived in that country, 
seem all to have worn particular habits ; but this has not 
been exactly described by the Spanish writers. The 
habits of the emperor, and his principal chiefs are repre* 
sented as having be^n very superb ; but it is probable, 
that fancy h^s sometimes added to the magnificence. 

The IVJexicans, as is well known to those Europeans 
who first visited them, had, undoubtedly, attained an as- 
tonishing degree of excellence in several arts. They were 
considerable proficients in painting and architecture. In 
painting they sometimes mado use of pencils, at other 
times they used coloured feathers ; disposing them into 
a kind of mosaic work, and displaying in this work an 
ingenuity and patience, which has never been surpassed 
by European artists. They cut and polished marble, 
jewels and precious stones. They constructed diSerent 
kinds of araiour ; they wrought mines of gold, silver, 
wood, and stones ; they cut from the quarry stones of 
prodigious size, and removed them to great distances, to 
be employed in their buildings; and all this without 
having the knowledge of any metal harder than iron or 
copper. 

'i'heir public rdifices are described as havinar been of 
stone and well built. The royal palace opened by thirty 
gates, inio as many streets. The principal front, it is 
said, was of jasper of different colours, and I fighly pol- 
ished. The passage to the royal apartment was through 
three courts, of the same materials, and equally well 
finished as the principal court. The floors of tliose 
apartments were covered with mats, and ihey were hung, 
some of them with cotton cloths and some with hangings 
made of feathers, disposed into a variety of living figures. 
The roofs were so artificially constrnct'd, that, atlhough 
without nailS; the planks supported each other. 
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CJotton manufactures were very^samnion amonsr them ; 
on cloth after it was woven, they pair) ted various %ures 
of men, trees, animals, &c. Inste£id, of needles, they used 
hones ; and thf^ sinews ot different animals, they used for 
thread. These manufactures were conducted chiefly by 
the women. 

They knew something of poetry and music ; and songs 
set to music, describing the achieventents of their ances- 
tors, fonned a principal part of their amusements. Their 
writing was advanced no further, than k> represent 
transactions by paintings, and hieroglyphic representa- 
tions. It was in this way that the Spanish invasion was 
announced to Montezuma. 

They were skilled in agriculture, so as to raise con- 
siderable quantities of maize. They had some knowledge 
of ^rdening and botany ; particularly wi^h regard to* 
meaicinal plants, of which this country produces great 
quantities. The Mexican years consisted of 365 days. 
It was divided into 18 months, of 20 days each ; and the 
five days, which according to this way of reckoning, be- 
longing to no month, were yearly spent in the greatest 
festivity. This calendar shows, that they paid more at- 
teiltion to the qpurse of the sun, than to that of the 
moon. 

The principal food of the common people was maize 
ground into flour and formed into cakes. They made 
use of plantains, cassavi, and many kinds of roots ; the 
flesh of the pecari, deef, and different kinds of venison. 
- When any considerable business was to be undertaken, 
they always commenced their consultations with a feast* 
They had feasts at weddings, and, in short, at every 
important transaction. At Biese feasts they had always 
a plentiful store of their intoxicating liquors. Their 
drinkings eontinued sometimes several days, and never . 
ended but with the liquor. The women were not per- 
mitted to eat in presence of the men. 

Their principal ex^rcis^ were hunting and fishing, at 
which they were very expert l^ey were fond of 
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dancing ; tliis exercisn was performed to the music of a 
reed, with seveml stops: accompanird by a kind of 
wooden drum. Their dances were performed sometimes 
in a circle ; at other times, an individual exhibited his 
performances ; and then ihey consisted chiefly of displays 
of activity, strength and agility. The women likewise 
danced and sung, but always separate from the men. 

The Mcxicms, according to Acosta, were married in 
their temples by a priest. The ceremony consisted in his 
demanding of ihe parties, whether they were willing to 
accept of each other for husband and wife ? Upon their 
answering in the affirmative, he tied a coru( r of the 
woman's veil, to a comer of the man's mantle. In this 
manner he led them home to the bribegroom's house ; the 
bride went seven times round a fire, which, for that 
purpose, had l)een kindled on the floor ; the parties then 
sat down together by the fireside, and the marriage was 
looked upon as concluded. The con?;ummation took 
place on the same night. If the husband was satisfied 
with his spouse, he gave an entertainment to her friends, 
made them presents and sacrificed to the gods. If he 
suspected her virginity, she was returned to her family, 
which was to them a considerable reproach. 

It does not appear to be certain, whether polygamy 
W'»s commonly practised or not. Their chiefs, we know, 
had many wives ; but we know that their customs were 
often diflerent from those of the nation at large. Divorce 
was allowed by the Mexican law, when the parties could 
not agree. In this case the husband returned with his 
wife all the eflfects which she had received from her 
friends ; of which an account was nlways kept. Those 
who had been divorced, were forbidden to come together 
again under pain of death. This was also the punish- 
ment for adultery. 

The Mexicans displuyed an exemplary diligence in 
the education of their youth. It was nn example of 
their political sagacity. Public schools were iti all 
ptacd9 erected in the neighbourhood of their temples, 
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with proper teachers, who were considered as officers of 
state. These carefiillv studied the dispositions and parts 
of the boys committed to their charj/e, and fitted them 
for the army, the church, or the state, according as these 
parts or dispositions directed I'hey were not permittt d 
to indulge in loner sleep. Tliey were forced to live ab- 
stemiously and be inured to the most fatiuuing exercises. 
II intended for ihe army, which they considered as the 
most honourable of all employments, they were olliored 
to give proofs of their courage and intrepidity, before 
they could be em oiled as soldiers. There were also 
seminaries for the education of females. These were 
under the direction of respectable matrons, who insiruct- 
ed their pupils in the principles of relio^ion and morality 
together with those less dignified domestic accomplish- 
ments, which are too freqiiently nei{lected in a female 
education, but which are no less useful in a married 
state. Both sexes were intitructed in music and dnncing; 
they were initiated in the poetry of their country, which 
with them was not a fruitless amusement. 

Their funeral rites had a vStrikina: i-esemblance to those 
of their less polished neighbours, the North Americans. 
When a person died, the body was washed, and dressed 
in his best attire. He was set upri(<ht, and formally 
taken leave of by all his friends and relations. The 
priests in the neighbourhood attended the body to the 
place of interment ; singing mournful soncifs and playing 
melancholy airs on their instruments. They were in- 
terred in their ordinary habits. With tliem were buried 
their arms, and sometir^es gold, silver, necessaries of 
various kinds, or those things which they had esteemed 
during life. It is even said, that, along with their great 
men, several slaves were put to death and interred ia 
order to attend their masters in a future state ; but this 
seems not to be si[ifficiently authenticated. Instead oi 
burying their dead, they are mtid, sometimes, to ha^e 
burnt them i and tfaUi seems to have been true, chiefly, 
with regard to their chie& and priuces. 
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The government of Mexico, when the Spaniards 
arrived amongst them, was monarchical ; but it is said 
formerly to have been a republic : frequent factions 
havintr endangered the Mate, it was changed into an 
elective monarchy. At first, their kings were electied 
by the whole community ; afterwarls the elective power 
was assumed, exclusively, by the kings of of Zacuba and 
Tezuco, and four princes of the blood. The monarch 
was always chosen from the royal family. Before the 
king, who had been elected, could be crowned, he was 
obliged to goon an expedition against some neighboring 
nation. At his return, he was met by his nobles, the 
ministers of state, and chief priests* He wbs conducted 
to the temple of the god of war. There he was invested 
with the imperial robes. In his right hand he received 
a golden sword ; in his left a bow and arrows. The 
king of Tezuco, first elector of the empire, set the crown 
on his head : one of the principal ministers, in the name 
of the people, congratnlaJed him upon his acession to 
the crown, and instructed him in the duties whichhis 
new digriity enforced upon him. 

The king lived in great magnificence and splendour. 
He ate alone but had always 200 disbf^s at his table ; he 
weis waited on by his principal nobility; and among 
them he distributed the dishes, after he had taken of 
them what he wanted. He frequently drank out of a 
golden goblet ; a privilege d^ied to his greatest vassals. 

Justice was administered by proper courts, and judges 
appointed in every city and province ; hut from them an 
a]:^al coukl be made to the supreme tribnnal, in Mexico, 
which consisted of twelve judges. Superior, however, 
to every court of judicature in the kin<^dom, was the 
council of state, composed of the ^x electors of the 
empire, and generally held in tlie emperor's presence ; 
and without oonsulting this council, he seldom resolved 
im any meanire of importance. Treason, murder, sodo- 
my, wd adultery^ to which ioim add robbery and theft, 
were punished with death. 
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Tbe revenues of the crown were under the cognizance 
of a council appointed solely for that purpose ; this coun^ 
cil took charge of those parts of the kind's income, arising 
from the mines, as well as of those taxes in kind, paid 
hy his subjects of every profession. These taxes in the 
reian of Montezuma, amounted to a third part of every 
man's profits. The nobles were not subject to the scane 
taxes, but were oblicred to maintain a certain number of 
men, to serve in the king'i^ army whenever they were 
required. 

The military affairs of the empire were regulated by a 
separate council. The profession of a soldier was es- 
teemed tiie most honourable in the empire, and soldiers 
every where enjoyed peculiar privileges. Their armies 
were raised with ease, every cacique, or chief, being obli- 
ged, when called upon, to bring a certain number of men 
into the field. The Spanish writers relate, that Monte 
zuma had thirty vassals, each of whom could bring an 
hundred thousand men into the field, but this calcula- 
tion has evident marks of exaggeration. Each cacique 
commanded his own vassals, but under die control of the 
emperor, who generally conducted his armies in person. 

War seems to have been the d.^lightof the nation, and 
military talents were the surest means of preferment. In 
order to excite an emulation in courage and warlike skill 
among the troops, several orders were created similar to 
the knights of Europe, in the days of chivalry. There 
were many of these orders, and one in particular, into 
which none could be admitted, who were not princes, 
4>r of royal descent Their badge was a red ribbon, with 
which dieir hair was tied behind ; to this were affixed a 
number of tassels, corresponding to the number of heroic 
actions performed by the wearer, a new tassel being ad- 
ded for each exploit. To this order the emperor nim- 
.^If belonged. 

Their arms were generally bows and arrows ; but 
some Spanish writers have asserted, that iron or steel 
weaiHxu; were also in use among tbem, fome centuries 

26 
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previous to the arrival of the Europeans. Of this fact they 
feel convinced from their having discovered several iroil 
tools and warlike weapons in the tombs of the dead. It 
has been frequently mentioned by Don Fernandez; that 
the Mexicans knew the use of iron, although other wri- 
ters denied the fact. " I do not mean to assert, (says this 
(author) that the Mexicans ever arrived, since their emi- 
gration to the western continent, at such a proficiency 
m the use of iron as to be able to mould that metal into 
warlike weapons or other tools necessary for the promo- 
tion of the arts. I know, beyond the possibility of con- 
tradiction, that the Mexicans usediron instruments, when 
it can, as has been frequently done, be proved, that iron or 
steel swords and other tools of the same metnl, have been 
found buried with the dead." The incredulous ask, how 
is it, that the Mexicans did not use them when tlie Span- 
iards first visited them? They might as we have already 
mentioned, when we alluded to the antiquities of North 
America, disappear^ from the prevalent custom, among 
the difierent tribes who inhabited this continent, of bury- 
ing those weapons and other useful tools with the dead. 
It might also be asked, why the Mexicans, since their ar- 
rival on this continent, did not practice the art of making 
swords and difierent other instruments which have been 
found in the tumuli of the dead, both in the northern and 
southern parts of America. In answer to this question, 
it is reasonable enough to imagine, that this Asiatic col- 
ony who peopled America and brought along with them 
those iron instruments from Asia, discovered no iron 
mines in America, whence they might be formed. In 
battle, they were totally ignorant of the art of disposing* 
their soldiers in battle array. They engaged like a con- 
fused crowd, and were consequently like a rabble of chil- 
dren, before men skilled in military discipline; and to 
this circumstance, it has been conjectured, nK)re than to 
their ignorance of fire arms, the Spaniards owed their 
easy conquest of the country. 
Fear was the basis on which the Mexican worship was 
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fimnded; and in common with the religion of other pa- 
^fan nations, that of the ancient Mexicans consisted chief- 
ly in rites of deprecation. WhiJst figures of destructive 
animals decorated their temples, fasts, penances, volun- 
tary wounds and tortures, formed the essences of their 
religious rites. 

lu the Mexican language teotl was a general term for 
any divinity; luid they had an obscure belief of a crea- 
tor, whom they styled Ipalnemoani that is, he by whom 
we live. But their Supreme Deity was rather the Evil 
Spirit, denominated klacatecolatotl, or the rational owL 
whose delight was to injure or terrify. They believed 
in the immortality of the soul, and a kind of transmigra* 
tiou ; the good being transformed into birds, and the bad 
into creeping animals. 

The first teocallh or great temple of Mexico, was com- 
posed of wood. The second temple was erected in I486, 
and appears to have been of a pyramidal form, 121 feet 
high, 316 feet at the base, and situated in the midst of a 
vast inclosure surrounded with walls. It appears to have 
been a solid mass of earth faced with stone, and consist- 
ed of five stories. ( )n the summit of this enormous cube, 
were a great number of altars, covered with wooden cu- 
polas. The point where these cupolas terminated, was 
elevated 177 feet above the base of the edifice. On the 
walls of the inclosure were represented many serpents* 
heads, twisted into various forms. A small chapel stood 
near the principal entrance, the front of which was 
adorned with the skulls of those who had been sacrificed. 
On each side of the greatest square was a gate, sur- 
mounted by the statues of inferior deities ; and within 
the inclosure was the habitation of the priests and ser- 
vants of the temple. The bui Iding was ascended by 120 
steps; the top was 40 feet square, paved with jaspers of 
various colours ; round it was a rail of serpentine work, 
of beautiful black stone, joined with red and white ce- 
ment. Two marble images, sustaining a vast candle- 
tfick, stood on each side of the space ; and between them 
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a p^reen stone, five spans high, and painted at the lop, on 
wnich they extended the victims they intended to sacri- 
fice. These sacrifices were offered to the god, who sal 
opposite, in a chapel of exquisite workmanship. This 
ffod was seated on a throne, sustained by a sphere of a 
blue colour, representing heaven. From the sides of this 
sphere proceeded four staf&, terminating in figures of 
serpents' heads : a twisted serpent was held in the hand 
of the image ; and in his left four arrows behind a shield, 
which was ornamented with white feathers, in the form 
of a cross. On its head was a helmet, adorned with 
ifeathers of various colours. The countenance of this 
Mexican Moloch was stem and terrific, de&rrmed wi* 
two blue hands, one across the nose and cheekB, and the 
other across the brow. As to the number of victims of- 
fered to this sanguinary deity, authors differ. Fernan- 
dez says, that those religious edifices of the Mexic.ns 
would, from the art and taste which the architecture dis- 
played, be a credit to a more civilian nation than the 
Mexicans, and that they must have been acquainted with 
painting, sculpture, and architecture previous to their 
migration from Asia. 

From the foregoing observations on the civilization of 
the Mexicans, it appears that this great nation had at- 
tained a high degree of refinement, previous to the arri- 
val of the Spaniards. The habits of the emperor and 
lliis principal chiefs are said by Spanish writers to have 
been rich and superb. In several arts they were con*- 
siderable proficients. Painting and architecture they 
cultivated with assiduity and success. On agriculture 
depended chiefly thefr means of subsistence, altlKmgh 
hunting and fishing were their favorite exercises. In 
ediTcating their children, they offered an example of their 
political sagacity ; because in every district of the em- 
pire public schools were erected, in which the youths 
were fitted for the army, church and state, according to 
their different bents of inclination. In this they exceM- 
td even the most refined nations in Europe, where the 
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dispositions and qualifications of the youth are not taken 
into consideration before they are sent abroad to learn 
the different professions. 

Their gQvernment, which was monarchical when the 
Spaniards ?irrived among them, was conducted with the 
greatest prudence and the most refined policy. The 
ceremonies which attended the king's coronation were, 
according to the Spaniards, solemn and imposing. In 
war the Mexicans could boast of military talents, as well 
as bravery . and intrepidity ; and rewards and honours 
were bdd Out to them, as inducements to excel in mili- 
tary skill, which greatly improved their national charac- 
ter and social institutions, at an early period. Their forti- 
fications also displayed a degree at military skill which 
was nol likely to be found among the tribes which in- 
habited the new world. In their religious rites, though 
a pag^ worship, they sometimes displayed some taste 
with their imposing ceremonies. 

That the Natchez, evidently the most civilized of all 
the present North American tribes were a branch of the 
great family which constituted the Mexican nation, can- 
not be doubted, if we pay respect to the traditions of the 
Natchez themselves, to asimilarity of laftguage, manners, 
habits and customs, as well as their external appearance 
and religion. If we admit under these circumstances, 
that a consanguinity exists between the Mexicans and 
the Natchez, and it cannot be reasonably denied, we 
must also grant the probability, that ihe vestiges of civi- 
lization> throughout the North American continent, owe 
their existence tosome polished tribes who separated from 
the Toltecs, Chichimecs, and Artecs (now the Mexicans,) 
at the period of their successive migrations, and coloniz- 
ed North America. 

This is the most reasonable conjecture that we can 
form, respecting the most ancient inhabitants of North 
America. The grounds of this hypothesis are evidently 
4^reeable to reason from the fact that fortifications, offen- 
sive weapons, defensive armour, and tumuli were found 
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among the Mexicans, much the saine as diose which in" 
dicate the civilization of those who preceded the present 
red Indians as the inhabitants of the North American soi!. 
It may, indeed, appear to some rather singular that those 
iribes have totally disappeared in North America, and 
that they did not impart to the present Indians any of 
their arts or sciences in painting, architecture, and agii- 
eulture. If we suppose that the present red Indians en- 
tered North America from Siberia or Tartary as a pow- 
erful and numerous nation and exterminatea with war, 
or expelled from the country the real aborigines of the 
American soil, it is not either likely or probable that the 
vanquished would teach the conquerors, or that the con- 
querors would learn from the vanquisheici'. 

From the Coreans in Asia, the Toltec, Chichimec,and 
Aztec, that foimed the Mexican nation, are very reasona- 
bly supposed to have descended. Thiey bear a striking 
lesemblance to the Mexicans in many respects. Ac- 
cording to Abernethy, the Coreans have the narrow fore- 
beads, black eyes, and regular white teeth of the Mex- 
icans ; their hair is black and thick, and their skins are 
of copper colour. 

Their warriors frequently paint their faces with va- 
rious colours ; and often all these places which are not 
covered. This they do, in order to appear terrible to 
their enemies in time of war. The females paint them- 
selves solely for the sake of adding to their personal at- 
tractions. 

TThe Coreans were far from being ignorant of the arts 
and sciences, for Santini and Abernethy assure us that 
painting and architecture were, as well as fowling, hunt- 
mg, and fishing, their favourite pursuits. In painting or 
drawing they frequently used the coloured feathers, 
which, as we have already observed, were in common 
use among the Mexicans for the same purpose. The 
Mexican music, which consisted of a reed and a small 
wooden drum, was also observed among the Corears by 
several travellers, as well as (he circular dances so pre- 
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Valent amon^ all the Indian tribes throughout North and 
South America. Their other exercises were numerom 
and consisted merely of displaysof activity, strength, aiKl 
agility. Marriage was celebrated among the Ooreans al- 
most in the same manner as among the Mexicans. The 
priest tied the man's right hand to the woman's left, with 
a white cord. In this state the/ walked home from the 
temple to the bridegroom's house, where the cord was 
untied by the priest who accompanied them. A feast w^ 
then prepared, which ended in dancing, and on the retir- 
ing of ttw married couple. The Mexicans obeeryed a 
similar ceremony ; for the priest tied a comer of the wd^ 
man*s veil, to a comer of the man's mdntle. In this man- 
ner he led them home to the bridegroom's house. 

The Mexican custom of washing the woman and child 
in a neighbouring stream, whenever she was delivered 
was also common among the Coreans, who, howev» r left 
it at the pleasure of the woman herself; and if she declin- 
ed, it was considered ma mark of iinpimty. 

The ftmeral rites of the Coreans did not diflfer mate- 
rially from those of the North American Indians and 
Mexicans. Their dead they attired in their finest robes ; 
and along with them they buried those things which they 
esteemed when living. It has also been observed that it 
was customary with them to bury with the dead their 
fevorite dogs. 

The Coreans engaged in battle with tiremendous bowl- 
ings and shoute, similar to the outcries of all the Indian 
tribes of America. Their original arms were bows and 
arrows ; but sint5e a colony arrived there from China 
swords and other iron weapons were introduced. 

The religion of the C\)reans, like that of every rude 
nation, was founded upon fear, and it coi^isted chiefly in 
rites of deprecation. Pasts, penances, tortures, and vo- 
luntary wounds formed the essences of their religion. 
That of the Mexicans corresponded in all its rites and 
ceremonies, with that of the Coreans. These Asiatics, 
as well as almost all the Indian tribes of America wor- 
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riii[^)ed two particalar diyinides ; the one they ccmsid' 
^ed to be a benevolent spirit^ and the other malevoUni. 
They had also a great many interior deities, whom they 
reverenced as tutelary godsj or guardians. 

In these, and in several other national fjecularities the 
Mexicans and the Coreans coincide so strikmgly, that the 
antiquary will, at once, be satisfied with the identity of 
people ; besides the traditions of the Mexicans, or rather 
their reccmls in paintii^ confirm the Chinese manuscripts 
which Santini has translated into the Italian language. 
According to him, the Kitans, in the second year of the 
dynasty of Tsin, emperor of China, declared war against 
the Coreans. Thef Kitans were a powerful nation, who 
inhabited eastern Tartary and dwelt to the north and 
north-east of the province of Pecheli, in China. With- 
out detailing the particularities of this campaign, so mi- 
nutely related by the Italian antiquary, we shall merely 
say, that the Coreans were subdued by the Kitans, who 
afterwards exercised such tyranny over the vanquished, 
that the Coreans undertook a sea voyage in order to es- 
tablish a colony insome distant land. The course which 
they pursued was towardsthe north-east During a voy- 
age of nine weeks they passed by several i^ands, and 
arrived in a country, whose bounds they could not dis- 
cover. The land Santini, very teasonahly, supposes to 
be America. This information, of which we have only 
^ given the substance, is certainly very interesting, and 
tends to prove beyond the possibility of a doubt, that the 
Coreans were the first that visited the new world from 
Asia. It was communicated iu Corea by prince Ala- 
couli, on his return to Corea ; and thence it was trans- 
mitted to China, where the manuscript is still preserved. 
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CONCLUSION. 

Ifeving now accomplished the plan which we propo* 
sed as a gatde m our inquiry after the origin of the North 
American fndians, with as much fidelity as the limited 
nature of the present work would permit, we shall once 
more direct the attention of the reader to this subject be- 
fore we abandon so curious and ablated a question. Of 
all the races into which the great human family is divi- 
ded by peculiar features in the constitution of thieir bod- 
ies, 88 well as by the characteristic qualities of their 
minds, the Abori^nes of the American Continent have 
afforded the antiquary the widest field for research and 
inquiry concerning their original extraction Amid this 
uncertainty and obscurity which hang over the early 
history of the American hidians, the most extravagant 
conjectures and the wildest theor'es have been formed 
in order tb arrive at the original of this strange and sin- 
gular people. Almost all the nations of the earth have 
been ransacked to account for the peopling of the new 
worhd. While some have presumptuously asserted that 
tbey are descended from some remnant of the antedilu- 
vian inhabitonts of the earth, who survived the deluge 
on the summit of some lofty mountain in the southern 
regions of America, others have vainly imagined that it 
was here Adam and Eve drew the first breath of life, 
and that hence all the other portions of the earth receiv- 
ed their inhabitants. In the absence of historical re- 
cords, of which the Indians had none, conjecture and 
hypothesis have inevitably formed the frail and only 
foundation on which authors have built their various 
theories. 

It is truly amusing to see how readily the human 
mind sometimes espouses any cause, however absurd, 
when the novelty of the plan is in any way alluring or 
captivating. If we credit the fancifnl inventions of his- 
torians, we are to believe, that the Jews, the Canaanites, 
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the PhoBoicians, the C/arthaginians, and tlie GreekSi 
made settlements, in ancient times, on the American con- 
tinent. The Scythians, the Chinese, the Swedes, the 
Norwegians, the Welsh, and the Spaniards, are alFO said 
to have sent hither different colonies : without attempt- 
inor to refut3 the authors of these wild schemes, we shall 
rest satisfied with a few observations on the most proba- 
ble and rational system that has been as yet su^r^sted. 
It must certainly appear somewh«it strange to a sober 
mind, that antiquaries must ^o to Greece, Tyre, and Car- 
thage, as well as Wales, Spain, and Sweden, to discover 
in these countries the ancestors of the red men of Ameri- 
ca, instead of crossing the straits of Beering where the 
two continents are separated by a channel only twenty- 
five miles wide. 

Sonae ndeed have supposed that America was at this 
point originally united to the old continent, and disjoin- 
ed from it by the shock of an earthquake, or the irrup- 
tion of a deluge. This opinion, it is true, is a mere con- 
jecture, but still it is far from being improbable- There 
are others aorain whose imaginations are somewhat more 
sublime and romantic, so that nothing less than a voya^ 
of three or four thousand miles across the Atlantic will 
satisfy them. Tljese fondly imagine that some vessel, 
beinjSf forced from its course by the violence of a wester- 
ly wind, micrht be driven by accident towards the Ameri- 
can coast, and have given a beginning to population in 
that desolate continent. We nave only to say on this 
head, that we have neither history nor tradition to au- 
thorise a belief that such an event ever happened. Not- 
withstanding the erudition which has been displayed by 
the traveller and antiquary in endeavouring to trace in 
the western world monumentsof antiquity, which should 
have great weight in proving that America was peopled 
by some nation of the ancient continent which had made 
considerable progress in civilization, still, from all that 
can be advanced on this point, we can only infer that 
aome nations bad attained a higher degree of improve^ 
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ment in some of the arts than our present race of red 
men. But as we have not undertaken \o ilhistrate this 
subject, we shall leave it in the hands of those whoclaim 
it as their peculiar ptx^vince. 

In finishing this inquiry concernin r the original of the 
North American Indians, we beg leave to conclude with 
a few observations from the learned disquisition of Ro- 
bertson in iiis History of South America, on this same 
subject 

" Prom considering the animals with which America 
is stored," says the learned author, " we may conclude 
that the nearest point of contact between the old and new 
continents is towards the northern extremiiy of both, and 
that there the communication was opened, and the in- 
tercourse carried on between them. All the extensive 
countries in America which lie within the tropics, or ap- 
proach near to them, are filled with indigenous animals 
of various kinds, entirely different from those in the cor- 
responding regions of the ancient contment. But the 
northern provinces of the new world abound with many 
of the wild animals which are common in such parts of 
our hemisphere as lie in a similar situation. The bear, 
the wolf, the fox, the hare, the deer, the roebuck, the elk, 
and several other species, frequent the forests of North 
America, no less than those in the north of Europe and 
Asia. It seems to' be evident, then, that the two conti- 
nents approach each other in this quarter, and are either 
united, or so nearly adjacent that these animals might 
pass from the one to the other. 

" The actual vicinity of the two continents is so clear- 
ly established by modern discoveries, that the chief dif- 
ficulty with respect to the peopling of America is remov- 
ed. While those immense regions which stretch east- 
iwrard from the river Oby to the sea of Kamschatka weie 
unknown or imperfectly explored, the north-east extremi- 
ties of our hemisfAere were supposed to be so far distant 
from any part of the new world, that it was not easy to 
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conceive how any communication should have been car- 
ried on between them. But the Russiau9, having sub- 
jected the western part of Siberia to their empire, grad- 
ually extended their knowledge of that vast country, by 
advancing towards the east into unknown regions not 
only in Asia, but iikewiseon the continent of America. 

" These the Russians imagined to be part of America ; 
and several circumstances concurred not only in con- 
firming them in this belief, but in persuading them that 
some portion of that continent could not be very remote. 
Trees of various kinds unknown in those naked regions 
of Asia were driven upon the coast by an easterly wiad. 
By the same wind, floating ice was brought thither in a 
few days ; flights of birds arrived annually from the same 
quarter ; and a tradition obtained among the inhabitants, 
of an intercourse former] y carried on with some coun- 
tries situated to the east. 

" After weighing all these particulars, and comparing 
the position of the countries in Asia which had been dis- 
covered, with such parts in the north-west of Americaas 
were already known, the Russian court formed a plan, 
which would have hardly occurred to a nation less ac- 
customed to engage in arduous undertakings, and to con- 
tend with great difficulties. Orders were issued to build 
two vessels at the small village of Ochotz, situated on the 
sea of Kamschatka, to sail on a voyage of discovery. 
Though that dreary uncultivated region furnished noth- 
ing that could be of use in constructing them, but some 
large trees ; though not only the iron, the cordage, the 
sails, and all the numerous articles requisite for their 
equipment, but the provisions for victualling them were 
to be carried throus^h the immense deserts of Siberia, 
jdown rivers of difficult navigation, and along roads al- 
most impassible, the mandate of the sovereign, and the 
perseverance of the people, at last sunnounted every ob- 
jstacle. Two vessels were fioiabed, and, under the com- 
fnand oif the Captains Behri^ and Tschirikow, sailed 
£tom Kamschatka, in quest.pf the new world in a quar- 
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ter^^hefe it had never been approached. They shaped 
their course towTirds the east ; and thono^h a storm soon 
separated the vessels, which never rejoined, and many 
disasters befell them, the expectations from the voyage 
were not altoo^ether frustrated. Each of the command- 
ers discovered land, which to them appeared to be part 
of the American continent ; and according to their ob- 
servation, it seemed to be situated within a few degrees of 
the north-west coast of California. Each ^et some of his 
people ashore ; but in one place the inhabitants fled as 
the Russians approached ; in another, they carried off 
those who landed, and destroyed their boats. The vio- 
lence of the weather, and the distress of their crews, obli- 
ged both captains to quit this inhospitable coast. In their 
return they touched at several islands which str^cbed in 
a chain from east to west between the country which 
they had discovered and the coast of Asia. They had 
some intercourse with the natives, who seemed to them 
to resemble the North Americans. They presented to 
the Russians the calumet, or pipe of peace, which is a 
symbol of friendship universal among the people of North 
America, and a usage of arbitrary institution peculiar to 
them. 

" Again, in the year 1768 discoveries in that quarter 
were resumed, which not only confirmed the Russian 
government in the belief that America was not for re** 
moved from the north eastern parts of Asia, but discover- 
ed various islands interspersed in those straits, which 
would inevitably tend to facilitate an intercourse b^ 
tween the inhabitants of the old and new world. 

" Thus the possibility of a commnnication between the 
continents in this quarter rests no longer upon mere con- 
jecture, but is established by undoubted evidence. Some 
tribe, or some families of wandering Tartars, from the 
restless spirit peculiar to their race, might migrate to the 
nearest islands, and, rude as their knowledge of naviga- 
tion was, might, by passing from one to the other, reach 
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an ho^ die coaM of Anmioa, and gire a b^ioMBf to 
populatioii in that continent 

^ Ttiouf(h it be possiUe that America may have re- 
oeived its first inhalMtants fiom our continent, eith^ by 
the north-west of Europe, or the north-east of Asia, thMe 
aeems to be good reason fiur supposing that the progeai- 
tors (tf all the American nations from Cape Ham to the 
southern confines of Labrador, migntted from the latter 
father than the fomier. The Esquimeaux are the only 
people in America, who in dieir aspect or character, bear 
any resemblance to the northern Europeans. They are 
Rianifiestly a race of men distinct from all the nations of 
the American continent, in language, in difi^x)sition, and 
haints of life. Thei r cNriginal, then, may warrantaUy be 
traced up to that source which I hare pointed out« Bat 
amoog all the other inhabitants of America, there is such 
a striking similitude in the form of their bodies and the 
qualities of their minds, that notwithstanding the diver- 
sities occasioned by the influences of climate or unequal 
progress in improvement, we must pronounce them to be 
descended from one source. There may be a variety in 
the shades, but we can every where trace the same ori- 
^nal colour. Each tribe has something peculiar which 
distinguishes it, but in all of them we discern certain fea- 
tures common to the whole race. It is remarkable, that 
in every peculiarity, wheth^^r in their persons or di^KXsi- 
tions, which characterize the AmericauS) they have some 
resemblance to the ru^ tribes scattered over the north- 
east of Asia, but almost none to the nations settled in the 
northern extremities of Europe. We may, therefore, re- 
fer them to the former origin, and conclude that their 
Asiatic piogenitors, having settled in those parts of 
America where the Russians have discovered tiie prox- 
imity of the two continents, spread gradually over its va- 
rious regions. This account of the progress of popular 
tion in America coincides with the traditions of the Mexi- 
cwv» concerning their own origin, which, impjerfecr as 
they are, were preserved with more accuracy, and merit 
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* grealer credit, than those of any people in the new world. 
According to them, their ancestors came from a remote 
country situated to the north-west of Mexico. The Mexi- 
cans point out their various stations as they advanced 
from this into the interior provinces, and it is precisely 
the same route which they must have held if they had 
been emigrants from Asia. The Mexicans, in descri- 
bing the appearance of their progenitors, their manners 
and habits of life at that period, exactly delineate those 
of the rude Tartars from whom I suppose them to have 
sprung.'' 
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